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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In the two volumes now oflfered to the Public under 
the title of " The Town," the reader will find an 
account of London, partly topographical and histo- 
rical, but chiefly recalling the raemories of remark- 
able characters and events associated with its streets, 
between St. Paul's and St. James's ; being that part 
of the great highway of London which may be said 
to have constituted " The Town" when that term 
was commonly used to designate the metropolis. 

The principal portion of these volumes appeared 
thirteen years ago in the " Monthly Supplements to 
Leigh Hunt's London Journal," under the title of 
" The Streets of London;" and these papers were 
accounted, by all who read them, — a comparative 
few, — to be among the pleasantest and most interest- 
ing of the Author's writings. It was observed by 
one reader, that " Leigh Hunt has illumined the fog 
and smoke of London with a halo of glory, and 
peopled the streets and buildings with the life of 
past generations ;" and by another, that he " should 
never grow tired of such reading." 
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AWVEItTISEMENT. 



In collectiDg and publishing these papers in a 
suitable form, and iUuslrating them with cuts, the 
Publishers trust that the Tolumes will be accept- 
able) not only to the admirers of Mr. Leigh Hunt's 
writings, but to readers generally j especially those 
to whom the present aspect aud population of the 
streets from St. Paul's to St. James's are more familiar 
than the past. 

It was the wish of the Publisliera to have included 
the wliole range of the metropolis in one publiciition ; 
but to do 80, on the scale of the present work, would 
have tasked the exertions of Mr. Hunt too severely 
for the state of hia health. The idea was, therefore, 
abandoned for the present ; and the Author has been 
content to continue hia retrospect of tlie sovereigns 
of England, ao as to inclmlc the Court of St. James's. 

The public approbation of these volumes will be 
the strongest inducement that the Author could desire 
to complete his account of London, by extending 
his researches east, west, north, and south ; making 
the whole circuit of the town, and advancing with 
its streets into the very suburbs. 
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Nov. 1848. 
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TEE TOWN. 



INTRODUCTION. 

IMImrent impressions of Lotidoti on diff^Kut puHngen and mindi. Ex- 
teiulibilitir of ita interest to all. London befon the Dclaget Jt« 
Ori£;in according to the ialjuJum writers and poets. First hutorical 
Tuentioii of it. Its imines. Britisb, Ronuin, Saxon, and Nonnui 
LondoD. General progress of thf city and of cMlisation. Raoge of 
the MetrDpoli3 as tl exjstetl in tLe timQ of Sha^peare ud Bacon. 
Growth pf the str^eta and saburba during the \Xlet rcigna. ** Meny 
London" and "Merry England." Curious assertion respecting treea 
in the city. 

N one of thoae children's books which 
contain reading At for the manliest^ 

and whifih we have known to inte- 
rest very grave and even great men, 
there is a pleasant chapter entitled 
Htfes and no Eyes^ or the Ah of 
Seting* The two heroes of it come 
home successivelj from a walk in the same road, one of 
them having seen only a heath and a hill, and the mea- 
dows by the water-side, and therefore having seen no- 
thing, — the other expatiating on his delightful ramble, 
because the heath prei^ented hitn with curious birds, and 
the hill with the remains of a camp, and the meadows with 
reeda, and rats, and herons, and king-fishers, and sea- 
eheUs, and a man catching eels, and a glorious sunset. 

In lite wanner people may waUs through a crowded 
city, and see nothing but the crowd. A man may go 
from Bond Street to Blackwall, and unless he has the 
luck to witness an accident, ot get a knock from a porter's 

• S«c Eveainga at Home, by Dr. Aikin and Mm. Bubatdd. 
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burtbea, may be consciouSj, when he has retumetl, of 
nothing bat the names of those two places, and of the 
mud through which he has passed. Nor is this to be at- 
tributed to duhiesa. He maj, indeed, be dull. The eyes 
of his understanding may be like bad spectacles, which no 
brightening would enable to see much. But he may be 
only inattentiTe. Circumstances may haye induced a 
want of curiosity, to which imagination itself shall con- 
tribute, if it has not been taught to yse its eyes- This is 
particularly observable in childhood, when the love of 
novelty is strongest. A boy at the Charter-House, or 
Christ-Hospital, probably cares nothing for his neigh- 
bourhood, though stocked with a great deal that might 
entertain him. He has been too much accustomed to 
identify it with his sehool-room. We remember the time 
ourselves when the only thought we had ingoing through 
the metropolis waa how to get out of it; how to arrive, 
with our best speed, at the beautiful vista of home and a 
pudding, which awaited us in the distance. And long 
after this we saw nothing in London, but the book -shops 
which have taught ua better. 

"I have often," says Boswell, with the inspiration of his 
great London-loving friend upon him, "amused myself with 
thinking how different a place London is to different people. 
They whose narrow minde are contracted to the consideration 
of some one particular pursuit, view it only through that 
medium, A politician thiaks of it merely as the seat of 
government in its different departments; a grazier as a vast 
n^rket for cattle ; a mercantile man na a place where a pro- 
digtoua deal of business is done upon 'Change; a dramatic 
enthusiast as the grand scene of theatrical entertainments; a 
man of pleasure as an assemblage of taverns, &c. &c. ; but the 
intellectual man is struck with it as comprehending the whole 
of human life in all its variety, the contemplation of which ia 
inexhaustible." 

It does not follow that the other persons whom Boswell 
fipenks of are not, by nature, intelligent. The want of* 
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curiosity, in some, may be owing even to their affeetiotis 
and anxiety. They may think themselves bound to be 
occnpied solely in wliat they are about. They have not 
been taught bow to invigorate as well as divert the mind, 
by taking a reasonable interest in the varieties of this 
astonishing world, of which the most artificial portions 
are still works of nature as well as art, and evidences of 
the hand of Him that made the sonl and its endeavours. 
Boswell himself, with all his friend's assistance, and that 
of the tavern to boot, probably saw nothing in London of 
the times gone by, — of all tliat rich aggregate of the past» 
which is one of the great treasures of knowledge ; and yet, 
by the same principle on which Eoswell admired Dr. 
Johnson, he might have delighted in calling to mind thd 
metropolis of the wits of Queen Anne's time, and of the 
poets of Elizabeth ; might have longed to sit over their 
canary in Cornhill with Beaumont and Ben Jonson, and 
have thought that Surrey Street and Shire Lane had their 
merits, as well as the illustrious obscurity of Bolt Court. 
In Surrey Street lived Congreve ; and Shire Lane, though 
nobody would think so to see it now, is eminent for the 
origin of the Kit-Kat Club, (a host of wits and states- 
men,) and for the recreations of Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq., 
of Tatler celebrity, at his contnliernium, the Trumpet. 

It may be said that the past is not in our possession ; 
that we are sure only of what we can realise, and that the 
present and future afford enongh contemplation for any 
man. But those who argue thug, argue against their 
better instinct. We take an interest in all that we under- 
stand ; and in proportion as we enlarge our knowledge, 
enlarge, ad hifinitum, the sphere of our sympathies. Tell 
the grazier, whom Boswell mentions, of a great grazier 
who lived before him, — of Bakewell, who had an animal 
that produced him in one season the sum of eight hundred 
guineas ; or Fowler, whose horned cattle sold for a value 
B 3 
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ttpvi to that of the fee-vm^ of hl« fitim ; or Elves tbe 
■iso-, wbo^ afkr qKnding tfaooaands st the ganmig^lsfale, 
wmOd^gg^fatm ifailfiBg st SmitlififM; ud be wiH be 
LsUimi to bear as mud as jon tuiTe to t^Me. Tell tbe 
neicmtile man, in Qke maimer, of GresfaAvi, <ff Cri^ or 
tW fbaodUHa of tbe Ch^ner Hoo^ bj a laezchaiit, and 
he win be eqaally atteotiTe. And teD tbe mtm, par er* 
irifawr, of aiiTtbti^ tbat eooeeraa bsBani^, and be will 
be pleaaed to bear of Bakevdl^ or Ciisp, or BosrelL, or 
BosirelTi ancestcr. Bakewell him^lf was a man of tiiis 
ten, Ba««dl was proud of bis aneeetoK^ Gke moat mca 
tbat kwnr w1m» tbej wtre, wbelbra- tbeir aneoBtors wcro 
fum o M to be prtmi of or not. Tbe mere length of line 
flatten tbe iKvntj of exiatiaice. We most take care how 
w« are fraai attbottwhct tnajoot be fit to ivtAee 03 so ! 
bat we may be allowed to be anxioos to lire as lot^ aa we 
can, wbether in fkrospect or retrospect. Be^des, the 
l&oiaaii mind, being a thmg iofinitefy greater than the dr- 
cmnataBcea wbieb easfiae and cabin it in its present mode 
rfgpatenee, ted^ to extend itadf on aD oAea, past, pre- 
seot, and to come. If it puts on wings angelical, and 
pitebea its^into tbe grand obacoii^ of tba fittiire, it nms 
back also on the more Tisible Bne of the past. Even tbe 
pmeot, which is the great badness of life, is chiefly great, 
inaamicfa na it regards the interests of tbe many who are 
to oome, and ia boilt op of the experiences of those who 
bare gomt by. The past is the heir-loom of the wtirid> 

Kinrin no shape i3 anjpart of tlus treasure more TialUe 
to 11% or BMve striking, than in that of a great metropolis. 
Tbe present is nowhere so pa«tent; we see thA latest 
marks of its band. The past is nowhere $o traceable : 
we discover, step hj step^ the siKcessare abodes of its ge- 
nerationa. The links that are wanting are ea|^lied bj 
bifltoty; nor perhaps is there a singk spot m London in 
which the past Is not risiblj present to ns, either m tin 
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sTiape of some old buildinga, or at lejiet 5n the Tittmes of 
the streets ; or in which ths absence of more tangible me- 
morials may not be aupplied by the antiquary. In eome 
parts of it we may go back through the whole English 
hiatory, perhaps through the histoiy of man, as we shall 
sec presently when we speak of St. Paul'a Churchyard, a 
pkce in which you may get the last new novel, and find 
lemaiaB of the ancient Britons and of the sea. There, 
also, in the cathedral, lie painters, patriots, humanists, the 
greatest warriors and some of the best men ; and there, in 
St, Paul's School, was educated England's epic poet, who 
hoped that his native country would never forget her pri- 
vilege of "teaching the nations how to live." barely a 
man is more of a man, and does more justice to the facul- 
ties of which he is composed, whether for knowledge or 
entertainment, who thinks of all these things in crossing 
St. Paul's Churchyard, than if he saw nothing but the 
church itself, or the clock, or confined his admiration to 
the abundance of Brentford stages. 

Milton, who began a History of England, very property 
touches upon the fabulous part of it ; not, as Dr. Johnson 
thought (who did not take the trouble of reading the second 
page), because he confounded it with the true, but, as he 
himself states, for the benefit of those who would know- 
how to make use of it^the poets. In the same passage 
he alludes to those traces of a deluge of which we have 
just spoken, and to the enormous bones occasionally dug 
up, which, with the natural inclination of a poet, he waa 
willing to look upon as relics of a gigantic race of raeti. 
Both of these evidences of a remote period have been dis- 
covered in London earth, and might be turned to grand 
account by a writer like himself. It is curious to see the 
grounds on which truth and fiction so often meet, without 
knowing one another. The oriental writers have an ac- 
count of a race of pre- Adamite kings, not entirely human, 
S 3 
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It is supposed bj some geologists, tliat there was ft period 
be£ate the creation of man, when creatures vaster tlian 
any now oa diy land trampled the earth at will ; perhaps i 
had {acuities no longer to be found in connexion with' 
brate forms, and effaceil, together with them^ve^ for a 
nobler experimeiLt. TTe may indulge our fancy with" 
Boppoeing, that, in those times, light itself, and the revo- 
IntioD of the seasons, may not hare been exactly what 
they are now ; that some unknown jnooiter, manunotb or 
behemoth, bowled in the twilight orer the ocean solitude 
now called London; or (not to fancy him monstrons in 
oatare as in form, for the hugest creatures of the geologist 
appear to have been mild and graminJTorou^), that the 
Ate of our metropolis was occupied with the gigantic 
herd of some mc»« gigantic spirit, all good of their kind, 
but not capable of enough ultimate good to be permitted.^ 
to last. Howeyer, we only glance at these epeculatiTd ' 
matters, and leare them. Neither shall we say anything 
of the more modem elephant, who may have recreated 
himself some thon^ds of years ago, on the site of the 
Chapter Coffee house ; or of the crocodile, who may ion 
snapped at some remote ancestor o£ a Qshmon^er in the 
Talley of Itowgate. 

By the fabulous writers, London was called Troyno- 
Tant or New Troy, and was said to have been founded by 
Bruta% great-grandson of .£iieas, from whom the countrjr 
waa called Brutain, or Britaiu- 

For noble Britons ^rong from Tcojaos bold. 

And Troynovant waa built of old Troje's ashes cold. 

(This is one of Spenser's £ne old lingering lines, in which 
be seems to dwell on a fable till he believes it.) Brutus^ 
baring the misfortnne to kill his father, fled from his' 
natiTe country into Greece, where he set free a multitude 
of Trojan^ captives to King Fandr&sus, whose daughter 
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he espoused. He left Greece with a nnmeroos flotilh^ 
and came to an island called L^reda, where there was a 
temple of Diana. To Diana he offered sacrifice, and 
prajed her to direct his course. The prayer, and the 
goddess's reply, as told in Latin bj Gildas, have received 
a lustre from the hand of Milton. He gives us the fol- 
lowing translation of them in his historical fragment. 

" Diva potens nemorom : " 
" Goddess of Shades, and Huntress, who at will 
Walk'st on the ndling sphere, and through the deep, 
On thy third reign, the eairth, look now ; and tell 
What land, what seat of rest, thou bidst me seek ; 
What certain seat, where I maj worship thee, 
For aye, with temples vowed, and virgin quires." 

" To whom, sleeping before the altar," says the poet, " Diana 
in a vision that night, thus answered : — 
" Brute, sub occasum soils :•" 
"Brutus, far to the west, in th' ocean wide, 
Beyond the realm of Gaul, a land there lies. 
Sea-girt it lies, where giants dwelt of old : 
Now void, it fits thy people. Thither bend 
Thy course : there shalt thou find a lasting seat ; 
There to thy sons another Troy shall rise, 
And kings be bom of thee, whose dreaded reign 
Shall awe the world, and conquer nations bold." * 

According to Spenser, Brutus did not find England 
cleared of the giants. He had to conquer them. But we 
shall speak of those personages when we come before 
their illustrious representatives in Guildhall. 

This fiction of Troynovant, or New Troy, appears to have 
arisen from the word Trinobantes in Caesar, a name given 
by the historian to the inhabitants of a district which 
included the London banks of the Thames. The oldest 
mention of the metropolis is supposed to be found in that 

* History of England, 4to. 1670, p. 11. 
b4 
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writer, under the appellation of Civkas Trinobantam, the 
city of tlie Trinobaotes ; tbowgt some are of opinion that 
by civitas he only meant their government or community. 
Be this as it may, a city of the Britons, in Ctesar's time, 
was nothing either for truth or fiction to boast of, having 
been, as he describes it, a mere spot hollowed out of the 
woods, and defended by a ditch and a rampart. 

We have no reason to believe that the first germ of 
London waB anything greater than this. Milton supposes 
that so many traditiona of old British kings could not 
have been banded down without a foundation in truth ; 
and the classical origin of London, though rejected by 
himself, was not only firmly believed by people In gene- 
ral as late as the reign of Henry the Sixth (to whom it 
waB quoted in a public doeument), but waa maintained by 
professed antiquaries, — Leiand among them.* It is 
probable enough, that, before Csesar'a time, the affairs of 
the country may have been in a better situation, than he 
found them ; and it is possible, that sometMiig may have 
once stood on the site of London, which stood there no 
longer. But thia may be said of every other place on the 
globe ; and as there is nothing authentic to show for it, 
we must be content to take our ancestors as we find them. 
In truth, nothing ia known with certainty of the origin 
of London, not even of its name. The first time we hear 
either of the city or its appellation is in Tacitus, who calls 
it Londinium. The following list, taken principally from 
Camden, comprises, we believe, all the names by which it 
has been called. We dwell floinewhat on thia point, 
because we conclude the reader will be pleased to see by 
how many aliases his old acquaintance has been known. 

Troja Nova, Troynovant, or New Troy. 

Tre-novant, or the New City, (a mixture of Latin and 
Corniah), 

* We leam this ftom Selden'a notes to the Pol^lbion of Drajton, 
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Dian Belinj or the City of Diana. 

Caer Ludd, or the City of Lud. — These are the names 
given "by the fabulous writersi, chiefly Welsh. 

Ikmdinium. — Taeitiis, Ptolemy, Anfoninits, 

Landinium. — Ammianus Mareellinvi. 

Ironn^diniuiB. 

Lindonium, (^AivZoviov). — Stephattns in liis Dic- 
tionary. 

Lundonia. — Bede, 

Augusta, — the complimentary title granted to it under 
Valentinian, as was customary with flourishing foreign 
establishmenta 

Lundenbyrig. 

Lundenlierig. 

Lundenbcrk. 

Lundenburg. 

Lundenwic, or wye. 

Lundeuceastfe (that is, IjOTiAoti-cctitrum or camp). 

Lundunes. 

Lundeoe, or Lundenne. 

Lundone. — Saxon nninea. Lundciieeastre ia Alfred 
the Great's translation of the Lundonia of Bede. 

Luddestun. 

Ludatoune, — Saxon translations of the Caer Ludd of 
the Welsh. 

LondreB. — French. 

Loiidrai — Italian. The letter *■ in these words is 
curious. It seems to represent the herig or burgh of the 
Saxons ; quasi Londrig, from Londonberig ; in which 
case Londres would mean London-borough. 

The disputes upon the derivation of the word London 
have been numerous. In the present day, the question 
seems to be, whether it originated in Celtic British, that 
is, in Welsh, and signified <'a city on a lake," or in 
Belgic British (old German), and meant "a city in a 
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grove." The latest autbor who lias handled the subject 
inclines to the latter opinion.* Sir. Pennant being a 
Celt, was for the " citj on a lake," the Thames in the 
early periods of British history having formed a con- 
siderable expanse of water near the site of the present 
metropolis. Llyn-Din is Lake-City, and Lun-Den 
Grove City. Eraamns, on the strength of those affini- 
ties between Greek and Welsh, which can be found 
between most languages, fetched the word from Lindtts, a 
city of Rhodes; Somaer the antiquary derived it from 
Llawn, full, and Dyn^ man, implying a great concourse 
of people ; another antiquary, from Lugdus, a Celtic 
prince ; Maitland from Xps, a plain, and Dun or Don, a 
bill I another, we know not who, referred to by the same 
author, from a word signifying a ship and a bill \ ; Cam- 
den from Llong-Dinas, a City of Ships; and SeMen, 
" seeing conjecture ia free," \ was for deriving it from 
Llan-Dien, or the temple of Diana, for reasons which 
will appear presently. Pennant thinks that London 
might have been called Lake-City first, and Ship-City 
afterwards. The opinion of the editor of the Picture of 
London seems most plausible — that Lun-den, or Grove* 
City, was the name, because it h compounded of Belgie 
British, which, according to Cfesar, must have been the 
language of the district ; and he adds, that the name is 
still common in Scandinavia.^ It may be argued, that 
London might have existed as a fortress on a lake before 
the arrival of settlers from Belgium ; and that Grore- 



• Pictnw gf London, 1S24, p. 3. 

f llitiaB etymologies are to be fannd in Moitlacd's Hmtoiy ami Survey 
of London. Fol. 1 756. VoL i. Book i. 

i In the notes to Drayton's Polj-olbion, Song idiL 

§ There ia a Lunden in Sweden, mentioned by Mnitland, vol. i. tM tup. 
It ia the capital of the ptovince of Schonen. Another town of t]i« n&me 
}i in Daniab QoiBCda. 
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Citj could not hare been so digtiDguishing a cbaracteristio 
of the place as Lake-City, because wood was a great deal 
more abundant than water. On ihQ other hand, all the 
rivejs at that time were probably more or less given to 
overflowing. Grove'City might have been the final name, 
thongh Lake-City was the first ; and the propensity to 
name places from trees, is still evident in our nunieroua 
Woot-tons, or Wood-towns, Wood-fords, Woodlands, &c. 
But of all diaputes, those upon etymology appear the 
most hopeless. Perhaps the word itself was not origin- 
ally what we take it to be. Who would suspect the word 
wiff to come from perufce ; jtmr ti-pm dies ; uncle from 
ttvua ; or that Kensinglon should have been corrupted by 
the despairing organs of a foreigner, into InbimthorpY * 
Whether London commenced with a spot cleared out in 
the woods by settlera from Holland, (Gallic Belgium,) as 
conjecture might imply from Cicsar, or whether the germ 
of it arose with the aboriginal inhabitants, we may con- 
clude safely enough with Fennant, that it existed in some 
shape or otber in CEOsar'g time. 

"It stood," saja he, "in such a situation as the Britaina 
would select, according to the rule they established. An 
ininiense forest originally extended to the river side, and even 
as late as the reign of Henry II, covered the northern neigh- 
bourhood of the city, and was filled with various species of 
beasts of cbuse. It was defended nBturally by fosses, one 
fornuid by the creek which ran along Fleet Dit4?h ; the othei-, 
ttfterwarda known by that of Walbrook. The south side was 



• "TVehave one word," says Dr. Pegge^ "which bos not aiingla Icttw 
of its ori^nal, for of the French pertike, we got perittrig, now i&bbrevJHted 
to tetg. Ennaig Komtss from eruca, us Dr. WaJli* obBervGs, Ammtfmitma, 
p, 56. The French word jour (day) comes from diet, through dinmm, 
divmp, gtomo; so gtontaie, joumaL L'ncte is fcjm ari«, through avvn- 
adta. For IrJiinUfufrpe, and other Impossibilities, see Cdsnio tlie Third's 
Travda through Engkud, in the EeJgn o( Charles 11." 
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guarded by the Thames ; the north they might think sufficientlj 
protected by the adjacent foreat. * 

la Ibis place, then, seated on tbeir bill, (probably that 
on which St. Paul's Cathedral stands, as it is the liigbest 
in London,) and gradually exchanging their burrows in 
the ground for huts of wicker and clay, we are to picture 
to ourselves our metropolitan ancestors, half-naked, rude 
In their manners, ignorant, violent, vindictiTe, subject to 
all the half-reasoning impalses, — their bodies tattooed 
like South Sea Islanders,— but brave, hospitable, patriotic, 
anxious for eBteeni, — in short, like other semi-barbaxianB, 
exbibiting energies which they did not yet know how to 
turn to account, but possessing, like all homan beings, the 
germs of the noblest capablbties. The accounts given of 
them by CiBsar and other ancient writers appear to be 
inconsistent, perhaps because we do not enough consider 
the inconsistencies of our own manners. According to 
their statements, the Britons had found out the art of 
making chariots of war, and yet had not learnt how to 
convert grain into flour, or to mate a solid substance of 
milk. They rode, as it were, in their coaches, and yet 
had not arrived at the dignity of bread and cheese. Pro- 
bably their chariots were magnified both in number and 
construction. The scythes which modem fancy Ims turned 
into proper haymaking sabres, and which some antiquaries 
have found so convenient for cutting through " a woody 
country," (a strange way of keeping them Bharp,) may 
have been nothing but spikes. We know not so easily 
what to say to the bread and cheese, except that in more 
knowing times people are not always found very ready to 
improve upon old habits, even with reasons staring them 
in the face ; though, on the other hand, lest habits should 
be thought older than they are, and reformers be too im- 



* FemiaDt'ii Loadou, third edition, 4tO. p. 3, 
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parieet, it is wortt while to consider, not how lonff^ but 
how short, a period has elapsed (considering what a little 
thing a few centuries are in the progress of time) since in 
the very spot where a Briton sat half- naked and savage, 
unpossessed of a loaf or a piece of cheese, are to be found 
gathered together all the luxuries of the globe. Fancy 
the soul of an ancient Briton visiting hie old ground in St, 
Paul's Churchyard, and hardly staring more at tha church 
and houses, than at the bread in the baker's window, and 
the magic leaves in that of the bookseller. In one respect, 
an ancient City-Briton differed toto cah with a modern. 
He would not eat goose ! He had a superstition against it. 

London, in Csesar'a time, was most probably a City of 
Ships ; that is to s-iy it traded with Gaul, and had a number 
of boats on its marshy river. Cfesar's pretence for invading 
England was, that it was too good a provider for Gaul, 
and rendered his conquest of that country difficult. But 
it Is doubtful whether he ever beheld or even alludes to 
the infant metropolis, Hia countrymen are supposed to 
have tirst taken possession of it about a hundred years 
afterwards, in the reign of Claudius, They had heard of 
& pearl-fishery, says Gibbon, At aE events they found 
oysters; for Sandwich (Eutupium) became famous with 
them for that luxury. 

It is not our design, in this Introduction, to give any- 
thing more than a sketch of the rise and growth of the 
metropolis ; we shall leave the rest to be gathered as we 
proceed. Our intention is to go through London, quarter 
by quarter, and to notice the memorials as they arise ; 4 
plan, which, compared with others, (at least if we are to 
judge of the efiect which it has had on ourselves,) seems 
to possess something of the superiority of sight over hear- 
eay- When we read of events in their ordinary train, we 
pitch ourselves with difficulty into the scenes of action,— 
sometimes wholly omit to do 60 ; and there ie a want of 
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life and presence in ttem accordingly. When we are 
placed in the scenes themselves, and told to look about us, 

— such and such a thing having happened in that house 

— this street being one in which another famous adventure 
took place, and that old mansion having been the dwelling 
of wit or beauty, we find ourselves comparatively at home, 
and enjoy the probability and the spectacle twice as much. 
We feel (especially if we are personally conversant with 
the spot) as if Shakspeare and Milton^ Pope, Gay, and 
Arbuthnot, the club at the Mermaid, and the beautiea at 
the court of White- Hall, were our nest-door neighbours. 

We shall take the reader, then, as speedily as possible 
among the quarters alluded to, and trouble him very little 
beforehand with dry abstracts and chronologies, or with 
races of men almost as uninteresting. The moat patriotic 
reader of our history feels that he cares very little for his 
ancestors the Britons ; of whom almost all he knows is, 
that they painted their skins, and made war in chariots. 
2for do the Romans in England interest ua more. They 
are men in helmets and short skirts, who have left us no 
memorial but a road or two, and an iron name. That is 
all that we know of them, and we care accordingly. Per- 
haps the Saxons, after having destroyed the Eoman archi- 
tecture 'as much as posaibleT and repented of it, took their 
own from what had survived. The greatest relic of 
Csesar's countrymen in the metropolis was the piece of 
wall which ran lately south of Moorfields, in a street still 
designated as London Wall. The Romans had a vast 
material genius, not so intellectual as that of the Greeks, 
nor so calculated to move the world ultimately, but highly 
fitted to prepare theway for better impressions, by showing 
what the hand could perform •, and as they built tbeir wall 
in their usual giant style of solidity, it remained a long 
while to testify their magnificence. Small relics of it are 
yet to be seen in Little Bridge Street, behind Ludgate Hill ; 
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on the north of Bnll-and-Mouth Street, between that 
street and St- Botolph'a Churchyard j and on the south 
side of tbe Churchyard of Cripplegate. There was ano- 
ther in the garden of Stationers' Hall, but it has beea 
blocked up. 

AsciEUT British Loxdon was a mere space in the 
woods, open towards the riTcr, and presenting circular 
cottages on the hUl and slope, and a few boats on the 
water. As it increased, the cottages grew more nutoe' 
roue, and commerce increased the number of sails. 

EoMAJf LoHBOif was British London, interspersed with 
the better dwellings of the conquerors, and sarroanded 
by a walL It extended from Ludgate to the Tower, and 
from the river to the back of Cheapside. 

Saxon Lo^tdon was Boman London, despoiled, but 
retaining the wall, and ultimately growing dvilised with 
Christianity, and richer in commerce. The first bumble 
cathednil chureh then arose, where the present one now 
stands. 

NoBJjAw Lojnx>s was Saxon and Koman London, 
greatly improved, thickened with many houses, adorned 
with palaces of princes and princely bishops, sounding with 
minstrelsy, and glittering with the gorgeous primes 
of knighthood. This was its state through the Anglo- 
Norman and Plautagenet reigns. The friar then walked 
the streets in his cowl (Chaucer is said to haTe beaten 
one in Fleet Street), and the knights rode wit!* tnimpets 
in gaudy colours to their tournaments in Smithfield. 

In the time of Edward the First, houses were still buJU 
of wood, and roofed with straw, sometimes even with reedi^ 
which gave rise to numerous fires. The ftrea brot^ht 
the brooks in request; and an importance wMeh has since 
been swallowed up in the advaneement of scieuce^ was 
then given to the River of JTeils (Bagnigge^ Sadler's, and 
Cler ken well,) to the Old Bourne, (the origin of the name 
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of Holbom.) to the little rirer Fleet, the Wall-brook, and 
the brook Langhourae, which last still gives its name to a 
ward. The cotiduita, which were large leaden cisterns, 
twenty in number, were under the special care of the lord 
mayor and aldannen, who, after vieiting them on horse- 
back on the eighteenth of September, "hunted a hare 
before dinner, and a fox after it, in the Fields near St. 
Giles's.^ • Hours, and after-dinner pursuits, mtiat have 
altered marvellously since those daya^ and the body of 
aldermen with them. 

It was not till the reign of Henry the Fifth, that the 
city was lighted at night. The illumination was with 
lanterns, slung over the street with wispa of rope or hay. 
Under Edward the Fourth we flrat hearof inVA houses; 
and in Henry the Eighth's time oi pavement in the middle 
of the streets. The general aspect of I/ondon then expe- 
rienced a remarkable change, in conaequence of the dia- 
solution of religious houses; the city, from the great 
number of them, having hitherto had the appearance " of 
a monastic, rather than a commercial metropolis." f The 
monk then ceased to walk, and the gallant London ap- 
prentice became more riotous, London, however, was still 
in a wret<;hed condition, compared with what it is now. 
The streets, which had been impassable from mud, were 
often rendered so with filth and ofial s and its homeliest 
wants being neglected, and the houses almost meeting at 
top, with heavy signs lumbering and filling np the inferior 
spaces, the metropolis was subject to plague as well ag 
fires. Nor was the interior of the houses better regarded. 
The people seemed to cultivate the plague. " The floors," 



* Picture of London, p. 12. 

t Id. p. 14. For ft larger acooant of this and other matters Wefly 
toHctied upon in the present Introductioii, see BrayleVa LoDdon and 
MiddJeBfis, vol. i. The spirit of them, bowever, -will sppimr in our work, 
togutber with particulais idtberto unaoticed- 
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says Erasmus, "are commonly of clay, strewed with 
rushes, which are occasionally renewed j but underneath 
lies upmolested an ancient collection of beer, grease, 
fragments of fish, &c,, &c., and every tiling that is nusty,"* 
Tlie modem Englishman piques himaelf on his deanlinesB, 
but be should do it modefitly, eonaidering what bis ances- 
tors could do ; and be should do it not half so much as he 
does, considering what he still leaves undone. It h the 
disgrace of the city of London in particular, that it still 
continues to be uncleanly, except in externals, and even 
to resist the efforts of the benevolent to purify it. But 
time and circwmstance ultimately force people to improve. 
It was plague and fire that first taught the Londoners to 
build their city better. We hope the authorities will re- 
flect upon, this ; and not wait for cholera to complete the 
lesson. 

Erasmus wrote in the time of Henry the Eighth, when 
the civil wars had terminated in a voluptuous security, 
and when the pride of the court and nobility was at its 
height. Knighthood was becoming rather a show than a 
substance ; and the changes in religion, the dissolution of 
the monasteries, and above all, the permission to read the 
Bible, set men thinking, and identified history in future 
with the progress of the general mind. Opinion, acci- 
dentally set free by a tyrant, was never to be put down, 
though tyranny tried never so hard. Poetry revived in 
the person of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey ; and, by a 
maturity natural to the first unsophisticated efforts of ima- 
gination, it came to its height in the next age Avith Sbaks- 
peare. The monasteries being dissolved, London was 
become entirely the commercial city it has remained ever 
since, though it still abounded with noblemen's mansions, 
and did so till a much later period. There were some in 

* Picture of LondoB, p, I?. 
O 
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tbe time of Ctarlea the Second. The manners of the 
citizena under Henry the Eighth were still rude and 
riotous, but cheerful; and manly exerejsea were inueh 
cultivated. Henry was bo pleased witt one of the city 
archers, that he mock-heroically created him Duke of 
Shoreditch; upon -vvhich tliere arosea whole suburb peerage 
of Marquisses of Hogsdon and Islington, Psincras, &c. 

In Elizabeth's time the London housea were still mostly 
of wood. "We see remains of them in the Strand and 
Fleet Street, and in various parts of the city. They are 
like houses built of cards, one story projecting over the 
other; but unless there is something in the art of building, 
which may in future dispense with solidity, the modern 
houses will hardly be as lasting. People in the old ones 
could at least dance and make merry. Builders informer 
times did not spare their materials, nor introduce clauses 
in their leases against a jig. We fancy Elizabeth hearing 
of a builder who should introduce such a proviso against 
the health and merriment of her buxom subjects, and 
sending to him, with a good round oath, to take a little 
less care of his purse, and more of his own neck. 

In this age, ever worthy of honour and gratitude, 
the illustrious Bacon set free the hands of knowledge, 
which Aristotle had chained up, and put into them the 
touchstone of experiment, the mighty mover of the ages to 
come. This was the great age, also, of English poetry and 
the drama. Former manners and opinions now began 
to be seen only on the stage ; intellect silently gave a man 
a rank in society he never enjoyed before ; and nobles 
and men of letters mixed together in clubs. People now 
also began to speculate on government, as well as religion ; 
and the first evidences of that unsatisfied argumentative 
spirit appeared, which produced the downfal of the 
Bucceeding dynasty^ and ultimately the Xtevolution, and all 
that we now enjoy. 
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Tbe gOTemments of Blbabeth and James, fearing that 
tbe greater the concourse the wurae would be the conse- 
quences of aicknesaj and secretly apprehensive, no douht, 
of the growth of large and intellectual bodies of men near 
their head-quarters, did all in their power to confine the 
metropolis to its then limits, but in vain. Despotism 
itself, evea in its mildest shape, cannot prevail againat 
the spirit of an age ; and Bacon was at that minute fore- 
seeing the knowledge that wa& to quicken, increase, and 
elevate human intercourse, by means of the growth of 
commerce. Iloaaes and streets grew then as they do now, 
not so quickly Indeed, bnt equally to the astonishment of 
their inhabitants ; and the latter had reason to congratulate 
themselves on a pavement to walk upon ; a luxury for 
which a lively Parisian, not half a century ago, ia said to 
have gone down on his knees, when he came into England, 
thanking Grod that there was a country ** in which some 
regard was shown to foot passengers." In Charles the 
First's reign the suburbs of Westminster and Spitalfielda 
were greatly enlarged, and the foundation of Covent 
Grarden was commenced, as it now stands. Symptoms of 
a, future neighbourhood appeared also in Leicester Fields, 
though the place continued to be what the name iniports, 
as late as the beginning of the last century. The progress 
of building received a check from the Civil Wars, but only 
to revive with new spirit ; and the Great Fire — which was 
a great blessing— swallowed up at once both the defor- 
mity and the disease of old times, by widening the streets, 
and putting an end to the liability to pestilence. London 
has not had a "plague" since, unless it be indigestion; 
which, however, ia the great disease of modern sedentary 
times, and will never be got rid of, till we grow mental 
enough to have more respect for our bodies. 

Towards the end of the reign of Charles the Second the 
metropolis began to increase in the direction of Holborn 

c 2 
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HattoQ Garden, Brook, and Greville Streets were built ; 
and Ormond Street ran towards the fields. In this and 
the following reigns the mansion-houses of the nobility on 
the river side began to give way to the private houses 
and streets, still retaining the name of the Strand. Pall 
Mall and St. James's increased also ; and Soho Square, on 
its first building, received the name of the Duke of 
Monmouth. Bui particulars of that nature will be better 
noticed in the body of our work. The nobility, gentry, 
and the witSj were now mixed up together. City taverns 
were still frequented by them ; and city marriages began 
to be Bought after, to mend the fortunes of the debauched 
cavaliers. Elizabeth's successor, Jame.», was the first king 
who entered into anything like domestic familiarity with 
the monied men of the city. Charles the Second took 
"t'other bottle" with them (see the Spectator)], and Lord 
Rochester played the buffoon on Tower Hill, as a quack 
doctor. 

The atreeta about St. Martin's-in-the-fielda and St. 
Giles's-in-the-fielda, those of Clerkenwellj the neighbour- 
hood of Old Street and Shoreditch, Marlborough Street, 
Soho, &c,, successively arose in the time of Queen Anne, 
as well as a good portion of Holborn, beginning from 
Brook Street and including the neighbourhood of Bedford 
Street and Red Lion Square- St. Paul's, too, was com- 
pleted as it now stands. This, and the sncceeding times 
of the Hanover succession, were the times of Whig and 
Tory, of the principal wit-poets, of writers upon domestic 
manners, and of what may be called an ambition of good 
sense and reason, — "sense" being the favourite term in 
books, as "wit" had been in the age of Charles. Cluba 
were multiplied ad infinitum by the more harmless civil 
wars between Whig and Tory ; and ale and beer brought 
the middle classes together, as wine did the rich. Mttg- 
home dubs abounded in Long Acre, Cheapside, &c. ; 
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''where gentlemen, lawyers, and tradesmen, used to meet 
in a great room, seMom under a hnnJredj" if we are to 
believe the Journey (hroiigh England, in the year 1724. 

At the commencement of the last century the village 
of St. Mary-le-bone was almost a mile diatant from any 
part of London ; the nearest street being Old Bond Street, 
which scarcely extended to the present Clift'ord Street. 
Soon after the accession of George the First, New Bond 
Street arose, with others In the immediate neighbourliood, 
and the houses in Berkeley Square and its vicinity, Ilan- 
orer Square and Caveodiah Square were open fields in. 
the year 171S. They were built about the beginning of 
the reign of George the Second, at which time the houses 
aroge on the north side of Oxford Street, which thiin firat 
took the name. The neighbourhood of Cavendish Square, 
and Oxford Market, Holies Street, Margaret Street, Vere 
Street, &c^ are of the same date; and the grounds for 
Harley, Wigmore, and Mortimer Streets were laid out; 
the village andchurch of Mary-le-bone being still separated, 
from them all by fields. At the some period the legisla- 
ture ordered the erection of the three parishes of St. 
George's Bloomsbury, St. Anne's LJmehouse, and St. 
Paul's Deptford, London having, at that time, extended 
further in the last quarter than any other, by reason of 
the trade on the river. 

So late, nevertheless, as this period. Fleet Ditch was a 
sluggish foiil stream, open as far as Holborn Bridge, and 
admitting small vessels for trade, coal barges, &c. It had 
become such a nuisance, that it waa now arched over, and 
the late Fleet Market soon appeared on the covering. 
About the year 1737, the west end of the town was im- 
proved by the addition of Grosvenor Square and its 
neighbourhood. 

The iacreaBe of the metropolis on all sidea was in pro- 
portion to the length of the reign of George the Third. 
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The space between Mary-le-bone was filled in ; Southwatt 
became a mass of houses united with Westminster; ond 
new towns, rather than suburbs, appeared in all quarters j 
some with the names of towns, as Camden and Somers 
Town; to which have been added, since the death of that 
prince, Portland Town ; a good half of Paddington, now 
joined with Kilburnj a world of new streets between 
l^addington and Notting Hill ; Notting Hill itself including 
feihepherd's Bush ; another new wotld of streets, called Eel- 
gravia, between Knightsbridge and Pimlico; others out 
by Peciibara and Camberwell, including Clapham and 
Norwood ; and others again on the east, reaching as far as 
the skirts of Epping Forest ! Indeed^ every village which 
was in the iinmediate and even the remote neighbourhood 
of London, and was quite distinct from one anotlier at the 
beginning of the reign of George the Third, is now almost, 
if not quite, joined with it, including Highgateand Hamp- 
stead themselves on t!ie north, Norwood on the south, 
Turnham Green and Parson's Green oa the west, and 
Laytonstoue on the east. The whole of this enormous mass 
of houses now presents us, more or less, in all quarters, 
with handsome streets, and even with squares ; and the 
two sides of the river are united by a series of noble 
bridges. New churches also have risen in every direction ; 
and though the architecture is none of the best, they con- 
tribute to a general air of neatness and freshness, which 
the increase of education and poHteness promises to keep 
up. There is an old prophecy that Htimpstead is to be in 
the middle of London j a phenomenon that London would 
really seem inclined to bring about. Bnt a metropolis 
must stop somewhere; and the very causes of its growth 
(we mean the facilities of carriage, &c.,) will tjltirnatcly, 
perhaps sooner than is loolied for, prevent it. Eailways 
now allow numbers to reside at a distance, who a few 
years ago would Lave remained in London. 
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Ancient Bridsh London is conjectured to hnve been 
about a mile long, and half a mile wide. Modern London 
occupies an area of above eighteen square miles ; and all 
tliia space, deducting not quite two miles for the river, ia 
filled up with houses and public buildings, with a. popu- 
lation of perhaps two million of souls, and with richer 
from all parts of the globe. In this respect London may 
justly be said to be the "metropolis of the world; " though 
Paris has the advance of it in some others. 

During the reign of George the Third, the whole mind 
of Europe was shaken up more vehemently than ever by 
the French Revolution ; and, as the consequence is after 
such tempestuous innovationsj men began to look about 
them, to see what had stood the test of it, and how they 
might improve their condition still farther. After a great 
many disputes, natural on all sides, and a singular proof 
of the omnijwtence of public opinion over the moift estia- 
ordJaary military power, it may be safely asserted, that 
the essence of that opinion, or the intellectual part of it 
is secretly acknowledged as the great regulator of society, 
even by those who appear to regulate it themselves ; and 
who never show their sense to more advantage, than when 
they lead where they must have followed. This is the 
most remarkable era, perhaps, in the liistory of mankind ; 
and experiment, and promise, are of a piece with it. 
Everybody ia now more or leas educated ; the extension of 
the graces of life does away with sordidness, and teaches 
people that men do not live by " bread alone ;" there is a 
reading public, let the jealousies of secluded scholarship 
say what they will ; the mighty liands which Bacon set 
free are iu full action ; the Press reports and assists them, 
and utters a thousand voices daily, not to he put an end 
to by anything short of a convulsion of the globe. Time 
and space themselves are comparatively annihilated by 
the inventions of the steam- carriage and the electric tele- 
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graph. The com-lawa bave gonei, openiDg itiU wider the 
prospects of mankind ; and improvemeDts may be looked 
for in society, so much to the benefit of all classes, that 
the most reasonable observer will decline stating the 
amount of his expectations, lest they should be thought as 
extravagant, a9 old times would have thought the tele- 
graph just mentioned, or the publication of those thouiaaads 
of volumes a day called ]Sfewspapers.* 

A word or two more on healtb, and our modes of Uti: 
London was once called " Merry London," the metropolis 
of " Merry England.* The word did not imply exclu- 
sively what it does now. Chaucer talks of the " merry 
organ at the mass." But it appears to have had a signi- 
fication still more desirable, — to have meant the best 
condition in which anything could be found, with cheer- 
fulness for the reault. Gallant soldiers were "merry 
men," Favourable weather was " merry." And London 
was •* merry," because its inhabitants were not only rich, 
but healthy and robust. They had sports infinite, up to 
the time of the Commonwealth, — races, and wrestlings 
ftrehery, quoits, tennis, foot-ball, hurling, &c. Their May- 
day was worthy of the burst of the season ; not a man 
was left behind out of the fields, if he could help it ; their 
apprentices piqued themselves on their etout arms, and 
not on their milliners' faces ; their nobility shook off the 
gout in tilts and tournaments ; their Christmas closed the 
year with a joviality which brought the very trees in- 
doors to crown their cups with, and which promised admi- 
rfibly for the year that was to come. In everything they 
did, there was a reference to Nature and her works, as if 
nothing should make them forget her ; and a gallant ro- 

• Sinre thin jjaragraph was writteo, the w6nderAil events bsTO taken 
pj*ce in Fmiicp, which have so agitated the whole nf Kurope, and Trhi(!h 
promtei to open a nein epoch in hiunaii history. May nil benefit from 
them, EM we believe all may, -witboat r^ ii^ury to any ooe ! 
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cognition of the duties of be&lth and strength, as the foun- 
dation of' their very right to be tathera. 

We are aware of the drawbacks that accompanied this 
physical "wisdom ; of the eotnparative ignorance of the 
people, and the abuses they suffered accordingly; of 
alaTcries, and star-chambers ; of plagues, fires, and civU 
wars i of the burnings in Smithfield ; of the murderings 
of wretched old women, supposed to be witches ; and of 
other domestic superstitions, of which we are^ perhaps, 
Eow-a-day3 unable to calculate the mischief. Surely we 
desire to see no more of them j and we are heartily will- 
ing that the same progress of thought which has swept 
thera away, shouJd have done as a disservice meanwhile, 
which more thinking shall put an end to. Far are we 
from desiring to go back. But we would hasten the time 
when reflection shall recover the good for us, without 
bringing back the evil. And this surely it may. This it 
must — for real knowledge could not make its progress 
without it. The labour would not end in the reward. It 
has been supposed, tliat the poorer orders cannot haye 
their enjoyments again, — cannot have their old Christ- 
mas for example, unless the rich supply them with the 
means of enjoyment, and so renew their charter of de- 
pendence. But this is to suppose that times ore not 
changing in other respects, and that knowledge is not 
spreading. Riches and poverty themselves are modified 
by the progress of society ; means are increased, how- 
everj to their apparent detriment at first, among the poor j 
and the knowledge of enjoyment becomes no longer con- 
fined to the rich, any more than the enjoyment of know- 
ledge. Men may surely learn how to stouten their legs^ 
as well as to improve their stockings. Now of all plea- 
suTtss, those are the cheapest which are bought of nature," 
such as air, and exercise, and manly sports ; and though 
we allow that the poor, in order to relish them, must be 
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free from the melancliolier states of povertyj it is desira- 
ble meanwhile that the dispensers of knowledge should 
assist in hastening more cheerful times by preparing for 
them, and thfit all classes should be told bow much the 
cultivation of their bodily health increases the ability, both 
of rich and poor, to get out of their troubles. You may 
Bteep a ffipsei/ m trouble, and he shall issue out of it 
laughing. It would not be easy to do this with an epi- 
curean, or a fundholdcr, or with one of the parish poor j 
but neither need any one despair ; for neither can the 
might of mechanical inventions, nor the greater might of 
opinioHj be put down, whether in their first awful issuing 
forth, or in their ftnal beneficence. And he that shall 
keep this oftenest in his mind, and be among the first to 
prepare for their enjoyment, by administering what helps 
he can to the encouragement of manly exercises among 
us, will assist in reviving the good old epithets of " merry 
England," and " merry London," in a sense they never 
have had yet The progress of society has put an end to 
the melancholy absurdity of inquisitions, and star-cham- 
bers, and civil wars. The ground, therefore, ia more 
clear for us to make England merrier in all respects than 
she waa before. These things, we are aware, must result 
from other changes ; but the changes themselves are in 
the reasonable and inevitable course of events. 

As a link of a very pleasing description between old 
times and new, not unconnected with wliat we have been 
speaking of, we shall conclude our introduction by ob- 
serving, that there is scarcely a street in the city of London, 
perhaps not one, nor many out of the pale of it, from some 
part of which the passenger may not discern a tree. Most 
persons to whom this has been mentioned have doubted 
the accuracy of our information, nor do we profeaa hitherto 
to have ascertained it ; though since we heard the assertion, 
we have made a point of endeavouring to do so whenever 



HEgPECTlNG TBEE8 IS TBS aiT, 

we coald, and have not "been disappointed. The mentMn 
of the circumgtance generally cr^iti's a laughing astonish'* 
meDtj and a cry of " impossible I " Two persons, who 
euccessiFely heard of it the other day, not only thoaght it 
incredible as a general fact, bat doubted whether half a 
dozen streets coald be found with a twig in them ; and 
they triumphantly inatanced " Cheapside," as a pl&ee in 
nhicb it was " out of the question." Yet in Cbo^aide 
is an actual, risible, and even ostentatioosiy risible tree, 
to all who have eyes to look about them. It stands at the 
corner of TVood Street, and occapies the space of a hoitte. 
There was a. solitary one the other day in St. PaqT* 
Churchyard, which has now got a multitude of young com*- 
panions. A little child was shown us a few years back^ 
who was said never to have beheld a tree, but that sin^e 
one in St. Paul's Churchyard. Whenerer a tree waa 
mentioned, she thought it wa3 that and no other. She 
had no conception even of the remote tree in Che^iride! 
This appears Lncredible ; but there would seem to be so 
bounds, either to imagination or to the want of iL We 
were told the other day, on good authority, of a man who 
had resided six-and-thirty years in the square of St. Peter'a 
at Home, and then for the first time went inside the Ca- 
thedral. 

There is a little garden in WalUn/j Street ! It lie4 
completely open to the eye, being diyided from the f<Qot- 
way by a railing only. 

In the body of our work wiH be found notices of other 
trees anil green epots, that sarprise the obflerrer in the 
thick of the noise and smoke. Many of them are In cli arch- 
yards. Others have di^ppeared during the progress of 
building. Many courts and posAageB ftre Darned from 
trees that once stood in them, as Vine and KUn Court, 
Fig-tree Court, Green-arbour Court, fee. It is not stir- 
prising that gaTden-hama, as they were called, sbottld 
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have formerly abounded in HolborUj in Bunhill Row, and 
other (at that time) suburban places. "We notice the fact, 
in order to observe how fond the poets were of occupying 
houses of this description. Milton eeema to liave made 
a point of having pne. The only London residence of 
Chapman which is known, was in Old Street Road; 
doubtless at that time a rural suburb. Beaumont and 
Fletcher's house, on the Surrey side of the Thames, (for 
they lived as well as wrote together,) most probably had 
a garden: and Dryden's house in Gerard Street looked 
into the garden of the mansion built by the Earls of 
Leicester. A tree, or even a flower, put in a. window in 
the BtreetB of a great city, (and the London citizens, to 
their credit, are fond of flowers,) affects the eye something 
in the same way as the hand-organs, which bring unex- 
pected music to the ear. They refresh the common-places 
of life, shed a harmony through the busy discord, and 
appeal to those first sources of emotionj, which are asso- 
ciated with the remembrance of all that is young and 
innocent. They seem also to present to us a portion of the 
trancLuillity we think we are labouring for, and the desire 
of which is felt as an earnest that we shall realise it some- 
where, either in this world or in the next. Above all, they 
render us more cheerful for the performance of present 
duties ; and the smallest seed of this kind, dropt into the 
heart of man, is worth more, and may terminate in better 
fruits, than anybody but a great poet could tell U3> 
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s St. Paul's Churchyard is probnbly the 
oldest ground built upon in Ldndoa, 
we begin our perambulations in that 
quarter. The cross which formerly 
stood north of the cathedral, and of 
which Stowe could not telj tlie anti- 
quity, is supposed by some to have 
originated in one of those sacred stones which the Druida 
made use of in worship ; hut at least it is more than 
probuhle that here was n burial-ground of the ancient 
Britons ; because when Sir Christopher Wren dug for a 
foundation to his cathedral, he discovered abundance of 
ivory and wooden pins, apparently of box, which are 
supposed to have fastened their winding sheets. The 
graves of the Saxons lay above them, lined with cbalk- 
9tone«, or consisting of stones hollowed out : and in the 
same row with the pins, but deeper, lay Roman hornSj 
lamp?, lachrymatories, and all the elegancies of classic 
sculpture. Sir Christopher dug tiO he came to sand, and 
wa-shells, and to the London clay, which has since become 
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famous in geology ; so ttat the siagle history of St- Paul's 
Churcliyard carries us back to the remotest periods of 
tradition ; and we commence our book in the proper style 
of the old Chroniclers, who were not content, unless they 
began with the history of the world. 

The Romans were thought to have built a Temple to 
Diana on the site of the modern cathedral, by reason of a 
number of relica of horned animals reported to have been 
dug tap there. Sir Christopher Wren asserts that there 
was no ground for the supposition. There was a similar 
story of a temple of Apollo at Westminster, built on the 
site of the present abbey, and said to have been des- 
troyed by an earthquake. " Earthquakes," observed Sir 
Christopher, " break not stones to pieces ; nor would the 
Picts be at that pains ; but I imagine that the monks, 
finding the Londoners pretending^ to a Temple of Diana, 
where now St. Paul's stands (horns of stags and tusks of 
boars having been dug up in former times, and it ig said 
also in later years), would not be behindhand in antiquity ; 
but I must assert, that having changed all the foundations 
of old St. Paul's, and upon that occasion niraraaged all the 
ground thereabouts, and being very desirous to find some 
footsteps of such a temple, I could not discover any, and 
therefore can give no more credit to Diana than to 
Apollo,"* 

Woodward, on the other hand, insisted on the Temple 
of Diana. He asserted, that a variety of the relies alluded 
to, in his own possession, were actually dug up on the spot, 
together with sacrificing vessels sculptured with beasts of 
chase, and with figures of Diana. In digging between the 
Deaneiy and Elackfriars a small brass figure of the god- 
dess had also been found, f 

Woodward was an enthusiast, eager to find what he 



• Parentnlia, p. 290, quoted in tho work next mimtimcd. 
f Brajky'a London and ^hddlesex., vol. i. p. 87, 
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fjnicied. Wren was willing to find also, but with cooler 
ejes. It is at the same time worth observing, that though 
Sir Christopher appears to Lave rejected the Pagan story 
with reason, he could not find it in his heart ta refuse 
credit to the gratuitous traditions of old writers in favour 
of a Christian church ''planted here hy the Atioatlea 
themselves."* He calhs the traditions '-authentic testi- 
mony." 

It is barely possible that the relics mentioned by Wood- 
ward might have been all dug up, by the time Sir Chria' 
topher set about hia inquiry ; but let them have been what 
they might, they would have proved nothing in favour of 
a Rotnan Temple, because the Komiv&s never buried under 
their temples; neither did their legions remain long 
enough in this country to see the character of the place 
altered. It was sufficiently remarkable, that proofs hod 
been discovered even of their burying there at aU; for, at 
Rome, none but very extraordinary persons were suffered 
to be buried within the walls ; and the Roman cemeteries 
in England are proved to have been without them. It 
can only he accounted for on the supposition, that as no 
great men are so great as the great men of colonies, the 
Preiects and their officers at London decreed themselves 
an honour, which was to be attained at Kome by nothing 
short of the merits of a Fabric! us or a Publicola. 

The first authentic account of the existence of a Chris- 
tian church on this spot is that of Bede, who attribntea 
the erection of it to King Ethelbert, about the year 610, 
soon after his conversion by St. Augustine. The building, 
which was probably of wood, was burned down in 961, 
but was restored the same year, — a proof that, notwith- 
etanding the lofty terms in which it ta spoken of by the 
old historian, it could not have been of any great extent. 



* Poientutia, p. S7. 
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This second church lasted till the time of William the 
Conqueror, when it too was destroyed by a conflagration, 
which burned the greater part of the city. Bishop 
Maurice, who had just been appointed to the see, now 
resolyed. to rebuild the cathedral on a much grander scale 
than before, at his own expense. To assist him in ac- 
complishing this object, the king granted him the stones 
of an oM eastle, called the Palatine Tower, which stood 
at the mouth of the Fleet Eiver, and which had been 
reduced to ruina in the same conflagration. The Bishop's 
design was looked upon as so vast, that " men at that time," 
says Stowe, "judged it wold never have bin finished; it 
was then so wonderfuU for length and breadth," * This 
was in the year 10S7 ; and the people had some reason 
for their astoniehinent, for the building was not completed 
till the year 1240, in the reign of Henry the Third. Some 
even extend the date to 1315, which is two hundred and 
twenty-eight years after its foundation ; but this was 
owing rather to repairs and addition;;, than to anything 
wanting ia the original edifice. Tlie cathedral thus 
patched, altered, and added to, over and over again, with 
different orders and no orders of architecture, and partially 
burned, oftener than once, remained till the Great Fire of 
London, when it was luckily rendered incapable of further 
deformity, and gave way to the present. 

It was, indeed, a singular structure, and used for sin- 
gular purposes. < 

" TUe exterior of the building," says an intelligent writer, 
himself an architect, "preseated a ourioua mftdley of the archi- 
tectural style of different ages. At the western front Inigo 
Jones had erected a portico of the Corinthian order; thua 
displaying a singular example of that bigotry of taste, which, 
only admitting one mode of beauty, i^ insensible to the superior 



* Survey of London, p. 262. First edition. 
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claims of ccingruitj. This portico, iowever, siDgly consiJered, 
■was a grand and beautiful coiDposition, and not inferior to anj 
thing of tbe kind whivh mtxlern times have produced : fourteca 
columns, each rising to the lofty height of forty-six feet, were 
^o disposed, that eight, with two pilasters placed in front, and 
three on each flank, formed a square (oblonji) peristyle, nnd 
Bupported aa entabiature and halustrade, which wna crowned 
with statues of kings, predecessors of Charles the First, who 
daimtid the honour of this fabric. Had the whole front 
been accommodated to Roman arctutecturc, it might have 
deserved praise as a detached composition ^ but though coaed 
with rustic work, and decorated with regular cornices, the 
pediment retained the original Gothic character in its e<iui- 
lateral proportions, and it was fianked by barbarous obelisks 
and ilL-desi^ed turrets.) 
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" The whole of the exterior body of the church had been 
cased and reformed in a similiir manner, through which CTery 

VOL. J. D 
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detail of antiquity was obliterated, and. tlie general forms and 
proportions only left. The buttresseB were converted into 
regular piers, and a complete cornice crowned the whole ; of 
the windows, some were barely ornamented apertures, whilst 
Otbera were decorated in a heavy Italian nmnner, witli arclii- 
trftve dreasinga, brackets, and cherubic heads- The transepts 
presented fronts of the same incongruous style aa the weatern 
devation, and without any of ita beauties."* 

In its original state, hoTvever, old St. Paul'^ m«9t have 
been an imposing building. Its extent at least vras very 
great. The entire masa measured 690 feet in length, by 
130 in breadth, and it was surmounted by a spire 520 feet 
high. The spire was of timber. It bare upon its suramit 
not only a ball and cross, but a large gilded eagle, which 
served as a weathercock. But the church having been 
nearly burned to the ground in June, 1561, owing to tlie 
carelessness of a plumber who left a pan of coals burning' 
near some wood-work while he went to dinner, it was has- 
tily restored witbout t!ie lofty apire ; so that in Hollar's en- 
graving, given by Dugdale, of the building as it appeared 
in 1656, it stands curtailed of this ornament. Only the 
square tower, from which the spire sprang up, remains. 
"The old cathedral," saya Mr. Malcolm, on the authority of 
a note with which he was furnished by the Rev, Mr. Watts 
of Sion College, "did not stand in the same direction 
with the new, the latter inclining rather to the south- 
west and north-east; and the west front of the Old. 
Church came much farther towards Ludgate than the 
present."*!' 

It is of the Cathedral, as thus renovated, that Sir Joha 
I Denham speaks in the following passage of his Cooper's 
Hill: 

" That sacred pile, so vast, so high, 

That whether it's a part of earth or sky, 

* Fine Arta of the Kngligh ScTiuol, quoted in Brayley, voL iL p. 217. 
f Londininm B«diTivum, iil. lU. 
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TTneertain seema, and maj he thought a proud 
AspirlnjT mountain, or descending cloud ; 
Paul's, the late name of Buch a mose whose flight 
Has brayely reach'd and soar'd above thj height j 
Now shalt tliou stand, though sword, or time, or fire, 
Or zeal, more fierce than thej, tli_y fo-U conspire, 
Secure, whilst tliee the best oi' poets sings, 
I^scrr'd from ruin by the best of kings. 

"The best of poets" is his brother courtier Waller, 
wtio had some time before written his verses " Upon his 
Majesty's repairing of St. Paul's," in which he compares 
King Charles, for his regeneration of the Cathedral, to 
AiDphion and other " antique minstrels," who were said 
to have achieved architeeturai feats hj the power of muaic, 
and who, he sajB, 

" Sure were Charlea-lite kings, 

Cides their lutes, and subjects' hearta their strings; 
On which with bo divine a hand they strook. 
Consent of motion from their breath thej tODk." 

Jones's first labour, the removal of the various foreigu 
encumbrances that had bo long oppressed and deformed 
the venerable ediSce> Waller commemorates bj a pair of 
references to St. Paul'd liistory, not unhappUj applied : 
he sajs the whole nation had combined with his majesty 



" to graca 

The Gentiles* great Apostle, and deface 
Those Btate-obsctiring sheds, that like a chfdn 
Seem'd to cotiflae and fetter him again j 
Which the glad Saint shakes otT at his command. 
As once the viijer from his sacred hand." 

Defiham's prediction did no credit to the prophetic 
reputation of poetry. Of the fabric which was to be 
unassailable by zeal or fire the poet himself lived to see 
the ruin, begun by the one and completed by the other ; 
&ad he himself, curiously enough, a short time before his 
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death, was engaged as the King's surreyor-general m 
(aominally at least) presiding over the erection of the new 
Cathedral — the successor of the "sacred pile," of which 
he had thus sung the immortalitj. 

When Jones began the repairs and additions of which 
his portico formed a pai't, in 1633, the rubbish that was 
removed was carried, Mr. ilalcolm informs us, to Clerk- 
enwell fields, where, Le suggests, "some curious frag- 
Eoents of antiquity may still remain." * The very beauty 
of this portico, surmounted with its strange pediment and 
figures, and dragging at its hack that heap of deformity, 
completed the monstrous look of the whole building, like 
A human countenance backed by some horned lump. But 
this was nothing to the moral deformities of the interior. 
Old St. Faul's, throughout almost the whole period of its 
existence, at least from the reign of Henry t!ie Third, 
was a thoroughfai-e, and a " den of thieves." The tho- 
roughfare was occasioned probably by the great circuit 
which people had been compelled to make by the extent 
of the wall of the old churchyard, — a circumference a great 
deal larger than it is at present. There is a principle of 
familiarity in the Catholic worship, which, while it ex- 
cites the devotional tenderness of more refined belieyera, 
is apt to produce the consequence, though not the feel- 
ings, of contempt among the vulgar. Fear hinders con- 
tempt ; hut when licence is mixed with it, and the fear 
is not in action, the liberties taken are apt to be in pro- 
portion. We have seen, in a Catholic chapel in London, 
a milk-maid come into the passage, dash down her pails, 
and having crossed herself, and applied the holy water 
with reverence, depart with the same air with which she 
came in. The next thing to setting down the pails, under 
the circumstances above mentioned, would have been to 
creep with them through the church. Porters and loi- 
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terers would follow ; and by degrees the place of wor- 
ship would become a place of lounging and marketingj 
and intrigue, and all sorts, of disorder. In the reign o^ 
Edward the Third, the king complains to the bishop, that 
the " eating-room of the canons " had " become the office 
and work-pk£e of artisans, and the re&ort of ehamelees 
women." The complaint turned out to be of no avail ; 
nor bad the mandate of the bishop a better result in the 
time of Richard the Third, though it was accompanied 
with the penalty of excommunication. An act waa 
passed to as little purpose in the reign of Philip and 
iizTj ; and in the time of Elizabeth the new opinions la 
rdigioD seem to have left the phice fairly in poseesdon at 
its chaos, as if in derision of the old. The toleration of 
the abuse thus became a matter of habit and indifference; 
and a young tbeott^ian, afterwards one of the witty pre- 
lates of Charles the Second (Bishop Earle), did not 
BCTuple to make it the subject of what we should now caU 
a ** pleasant article." 

" It muBt appear Etrange," gays a note in Brayley's Landtm 
and Middk»ex, (voL iL p, 219,) " to those who are aAqualated 
with the decent order and propriety of regulation now ohfterred 
in our cathedral churches, and other places of tyrine worships 
that ev^er such an extended catalogue of improper cuBtonia and 
disgusting usages as are noticed in various works, should hxn 
been formerly admitted to he practised in St. Paul** cburcb, and 
more especially that they should have been so lon^ habitually 
exercised as to be defended od the plea of preacriptioD- 

" These miisances had become so gieat, that in the time of 
Philip and Mary the Common Council found it necessary to 
pass an net, subjecting all future offenden to pains and penal* 
des. Frmn that act, the church seems to have been not only 
made a common passage-way ibr all — beer, bread, fijh, fleah, 
fardels of stuff's, &c,^ but also for moles, horaea^ and other 
beasts. This statute, however, must hare proved mily a tem- 
porary restraint (excepting, probably, tm to the leading of 
s 3 
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doxN^ the datdi); fir n die ragm of EUnbeth, 
froB Xaa&Jn Jiloa Btwmw , (toL SL p. 71.) llixt idlers 
rae mdn^vd in Ijiiie and deeping oa the 
lit tkedoir door i ntl duC oiker nnget, toonaiueoiifl 
ibr dewxiptioi^ voe aba frBqaot.' 

AwMiag Uw cmiooe aotieei T^jn^ag Is l&e ii re r er ci id prac- 
iSfoa pumoed tn tlus dinrcb in tlie time of Elixabetb, cot"! 
leeted hj Mr. Iblcolm from tbe nunmcr^ preseatDMOtS CHI 
tbiUbonj preserral at St. PtoTs, tit: tLe folhnrin^ — 

"In the npper qnier wher the eomon [comatmiioo] tahts 
dotbe stande, there is mnch nnreveroite peoplei w^tn^ wttill 
Aeir kottt tm ikvir htddet, comoml j all die soriee tpea, no in«n 
Wpnmng them for jt," 

"Tt ta a greate fsorder in de dnndw, that porters, 
bntcbers, Knd water-bearers, and who irot, be saffez«d Qa. 
■p0cial tjme of service) to canye and recanye whalSOeTer, HO 
nua wtdtttandinge djem, or guaaying tbem,'* &c. 

**!%& notices of oicroacfainentB on St Paul's, in the same 
reign, are eqoallj curion^ The cbantrf and other chapels 
were completdy diverted firono their ancient purposes | some 
were njed as receptacles for stor^ and lumber ; another was a 
ichaol, another a glazier's shop ; and the windows of all were, 
in general, broken. Part of the vaults beneath the church 
was occupied bj a carpenter, the remainder was held by the 
blfihop, the dean and chapter, aod the minor canons. One 
Tsult, thought to have been used for a burial-place, was con~ 
verted into a wine-cellar, and a waj had been cut into it 
through the wall of the building itself. (This practice of con- 
verting church vaults into wine-cellars, it may be remarked, is 
not yet worn out. Some of the vaults of Winchester Cathedral 
are now, or were lately, used for that purpose.) The shrowds 
and cloisters under tbe convocation house, 'where not long 
since the sermons in foul weather were wont to be preached,' 
were made 'a common lay-stall for boiwdes, trunts, and chests, 
being lett outc unto trunk-makera, where, by meanes of their 
daily knocking and noyse, the church is greatly disturbed,' 
More than twenty houses also had been built agoinat the 
outer walk of the cathedral ; and port of the very foundaticuia 
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woa cut away to make offices. One of those houses bad Uterally 
a closet ilTig in the wall ; from another was a way Ihrough a 
window into a wareroom in the steeple ; a third, partly formed 
I by St. Faul'E, was lately used as a. pUnf-home ; and the owner 
of the fourth baked his bread and pie» m an oeen excavated 
within a buttress." * 

The middle of St. Paul's was also the Bond-Street of 
that period, and remained bo till the time of the Conunon- 
wealth. The loungers were called FauFa Walkers, 

" Th& joung gallants from the inns of Coiut, the western 
and the northirn porta of the metropolis^ and those that hud 
spirit enongh," says our author, "to detach themselvea from 
the counting-housea in the east, uaed to meet at the central 
point, St. Paul's ; and Ironi this circumstance obtained the 
appellatioDS of PmiVs Wtdkert, as we now say Bovd-Mrtet 
Loungers. However strange it may seem, tradition says that 
the great Lord Bacon used in his youth to cry, Easticard ho i 
and was literally a Paul's Walker." f 

Lord Bacon had a taste for display, which was after- 
wards exhibited in a magnificent manner, worthy of the 
grandeur of his philosophy ; but this, when he waa young, 
might probably enough have been vented in the shape of 
an exuberance, which did not yet know what to do with 
itself, Wlio would think that the late Mr, Fox ever wore 
red-heeled shoes, and was a " buck about town ? " 

But to conclude with these curious passages : — 

"The Walkers in Paul's," continues our author, "during 
this and the following reigns, were composed of a motley 
assemblage of the gay, the vain, the dissolute, the idle, the 
knavish, and the lewd ; and various notices of this fashionable 
resort may be found in the old plays and other writings of the 
time. Ben Jonson^ in his Evert} Man out of fits Hummtr, has 
given a series of scenes in the interior of St. Paul's, and an 

• Londinjum Bodiviviun, voL iii, pp. 71. 73." 
Moser, in the European Magazine, July, 1807. 
t) 4 
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sssenibbge of a great Tariety of charooters ; in the course of 
which the curious piece of information occurs, that it woa 
common to affix bUls, in the form of advertisements, upon, the 
columna xn tbe aisles of the church, in a siniilar manner to vhat 
is now done in the Eoyal Exchange : those bills he ridicules 
in two affected specimens, the satire of which b admirable. 
Shakspeare alao makes FalstaS* say, ia speaking of Burdolph, 
' I bought him in PauTs, and he'O buy me a horse in Smith- 
field : if I could get me but a wife in tbe stews, I were mann'd, 
hors'd, and wiv'd,' " 

To complete these urbanities, the church was the resort 
of pickpockets. Bishop Corbet, a poetica.1 wit of the 
time of Charles the First, sums up its character, as the 
" walke 

" Where all our Brittaine sinners sweare and talk " * 

Only one reformation had taken place in it einee the 
complaint made by Edward the Third : no woman, at the 
time of Earle's writing, was to he found there ; at least 
not in the crowd, "The visitants," he says, "are all 
men, without exception. "f A commonwealth writer 
insinuates otherwise ; but the Tiaitation was not public. 
The practice of "walking and talking" in St. Paul's 
appears to have revived under James the Second, pro- 
bably in connexion with Catholic wishes ; for there was 
an act of the first of William and Maryj by which trans- 
gressors forfeited twenty pounds for every offence ; and, 
what is remarkable, the bishop threatened to enforce this 
act so late as the year 1725 ; " the custom," says Mr. Mal- 
colm, " had become so very prevalent." | 

A proverb of " dining with Duke Humphrey," has sur- 
vived to the present day, owing to a supposed tomb of 

* Pi>ems, GilctriBt's edition, 1807, p. 6. 
f Microeoamoj^phie, quoted in Pennant. 

J Anecdotes of the Manners and Ciiatoina of London dnring tlie 
Eighteenth Century, toL L p. 281. 
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Humphrey, tte good Duke of Gloucester, which was 
popular with the poorer frequenters of the place. They 
had a custom of Btrewing^ herbs before it, and sprinkling 
it with water. The tomb^ according to Stow, was not 
Humphrey's, but that of Sir John Beauclmmp, one of the 
house of Warwick. Men who strolled about for want of a 
dinner, were familiar enough with this tomb ; and were 
therefore eaid to dine with Duke Humphrey. 

While some of the extraordinary operations above- 
mentioned were going on, (the intriguing, picking of 
pockets, &C.) the sermon was rery likely proceeding. It 
]8 but fair, however, to conclude, that in the Catholic 
times, daring the elevation of the host, there was a ahow 
of respect. We have heard a gentleman say, who visited 
Spain in his childhood, that he rememt>ered being at the 
theatre during a fandango, when a loud voice cried out 
" Dios" (God) ; and all the people in the house, including 
the dancers, fell on their knees. A profound sileaee en- 
sued. After a pause of a few seconds, the people rose, 
and the fandango went on as before. The little boy could 
not think what had happened, but was told that the host 
had gone by. The Deity (for so it was thought) had been 
sent for to the house of a sick rsan ; and it was to honour 
him in passing, that the theatre had gone down on their 
knees. Catholics reform as well as other people, with the 
growth of knowledge, especially when restrictions no 
longer make their prejudices appear a matter of duty. 
We know not how it ia in Spain at this momentj with 
regard to the devout interval of the fandango ; but we 
know what would be thought of it by thousands of the 
offspring of those who witnessed it on this occasion ; and 
certainly in no Catholic church now-a-days can be seen 
the abominations of old St. Paul's. 

The passenger who now goes by the cathedral^ and 
associates the idea of the inside with that of reapectfiil 
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silence and the simplicity of Proteetant worship, little 
thinka what a noise has been in that spot, and ivhat gor- 
geous processions have issued out of it. 

Old. St. Paul's was famous for the splendour of its 
shrine, and for its priestly wealth. The list of its copes, 
vestments, jewels, gold and silver cups, candle-stioka, 
&c. occupies thirteen folio pages of the MonasHcon. The 
side aisles were filled with chapels to different saints and. 
the Virgin ; that is to say, with nooks partitioned off 
one from another, and enriched with separate altars ; and 
it is calculated, that, taking the whole establishment, there 
could hardly be fewer than two hundred priests. On 
certain holidays, this sacred multitude, ia their richest 
copesj together with the lord mayor, aldermen, and city 
companies, and all the other parish priests of London, who 
carried a. rich silver cross fur every church, issued forth 
&om the cathedral door in procession, singing a hymn, 
and BO went through Cheapside and Cornldll to Leaden- 
hall, and hack again. The last of these spectacles was 
for the peace of Guisaes, in 1546; shortly after which 
Henry the Eighth swept into his treasury the whole 
glories of Catholic worship, copes, crosses, jewels, church- 
plate, he, — himself being the most bloated enormity 
that had ever mis-used them. 

Among other retainers to the estabUshinent, Henry 
suppressed a singular little personage, entitled the Boy- 
Bishop. The Boy-bishop {Episcopus Fuerorum) was a 
chorister annually elected by his fellows to imitate the state 
and attire of a bishop, which he assumed on St. Nicholas's 
day, the sLxtb of December, and retained till that of the 
Innocents, December the twenty-eighth. 

" Thia was done," saye Brayley, "in commemoration of St. 
Uicholas, who, according to the Komiah Church, was so piously 
fashioned, that even when a babe in his cradle he would fast 
hoth on Wednesdays and Fridays, and at tboae times was 'well 
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pleased' to suck 'but once a-daj. However ridiculous it may 
now seem, the boy-bishop is stated to have possessed episcopal 
authority during the above term ; and the other children were 
bis prebendaries. He waa not permitted to celebrate mass, 
but he had full liberty to preach ; and however puerile his 
discourses might have been, we find they were regarded with 
|flo much attention, that the learned Dean Colet, in his statutes 
for St. Paul's school, expressly ordained that the scholars shall, 
on ' every Childermas daye, come to Paule's Churche, and 
hear the Chylde Bishop's sermon, and after be at the hygh 
masse, and each of them offer a penny to the chylde bishop; 
and with them the maisters. and surveyors of the scole.' 
Probably," continues Mr. Bray ley, " these orations, though 
aSeotedly childish, were composed by the more aged members 
of the chiirch. If the boy-bishop died within the time of his 
prelacy, be was interred in pontijieahbus, with the same eere- 
MOnies as the real diocesan ; and the tomb of a child- bishop in 
Salisbirry Cathedral may be referred to as an instance of such 
interment." * 

*' Prom a printed chureh-book," says Mr. Hone, " containing 
the service of the boy-bishops set to music, we learn that, on 
the eve of Innocents'-day, the boy-bishop, and hia youthful 
clergy, in their copes, and with burning tapers in their himds, 
went in solemn procession, chanting and singing versicles, as 
tbey walked into the choir by the west daor, in siith order that 
the dean and conoDs went foremost, the chaplains next, and 
the boy-bishop with his prieijts in the lust and highest place. 
He then took his scat, and the rest of the children disposed 
themselves on each side of the choir, upon the uppermost 
ascent, the canons resident bearing the incense and the book, 
and the petit-canons the tapers, according to the rubricfc- 
Afterwanls he proceeded to the altars of the Holy Trinity and 
All Saints, which be first censed, and next the image of the 
Holy Trinity, Ida priests all the while singing. Then they all 
chanted a service with prayers and resjjonaea, and, in Uie like 
manner taking his seat, the boy-bishop repeated salutations, 
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prayers, and versicles ; fuid in conclusion ROve liis benediction 
to the people, the chorus answering D«o Gratiot,"* 

The origin of customs is often as obscure as that of 
words, and may be traced with probability to many 
sources. Perhaps the boy-bishop had a reference, not 
only to St. Nicholas, but to Christ preaching when a boy 
among the doctori, ajid to the diviue wisdom of hia re- 
eommendatioas of a childlike simplicity. The school 
afterwards founded by Dean Colet was in honour of " the 
child Jesus," There was a school attached to the cathe- 
dral, of which Colet's was, perhaps, a revival, a3 far as 
scholarship was concerned. The boys in the older school 
were not only taught Binging but actiog, and for a long 
period were the most popular performers of stage-plays. 
In the time of Richard the Second, these Boy-Actora 
petitioned the king to prohibit certain ignorant and " in- 
expert people from presenting the History of the Old 
Testament." They began with sacred plays, but after- 
wards aeted profane ; so that St. Paul's sioging-school 
was numbered among the play-houses. This custon:, as 
well as that of the boy-bishop, appears to have been com- 
mon wherever there were choir-boys ; and it doubtless 
originated, partly in the theatrical nature of the catholic 
ceremonies at which they assisted, and partly in the 
delight which the more scholarly of their masters took in 
teaching the plays of Terence and Seneca. The annual 
performance of a play of Terence^ still kept up at West- 
minster school, is supposed by Warton to be a remnant 
of it. The choristers of Westminster Abbey, and of the 
chapel of Queen Elizabeth, (who took great pleasure ia 
their performances,) were celebrated as actors, though not 
GO much 60 as those of St. Paul's. A set of them were 
incorporated under the title of Children of the Bevels, 
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among whom are to be foutjd names ttat have since 
become celebraied as tbe feUow-actors of Stakspeare, — 
Field, Underwood, and others. It was the same with 
Hartj Mohun,. and others, who were plajers in the time 
of Gibber. It appears that children with gcx)d voices 
were sometimes kid/tapped for a supply.* Tusser, who 
wrote the Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, is 
thought to have been thus pressed into the service ; and 
a relic of the custom is supposed to have existed in that 
of pressing druminers for the armj, which survived so 
late as the accession of Charles the First. The exercise 
of the right of might over children, and by people who 
wanted singers, — an effeminate press-gang, — would 
seem an intolerable nuisance ; but the children were 
probably glad enough to be complimented by the violence, 
and to go to sing and play before a court. 

Ben JoQson has some pretty verses on one of these 
iuvenile actors : 

Weep with roe, all jou that read 

This little story ; 
Aad know, for whom a tear you shed. 

Death's self is sorry. 

*Twaa a child that ao did thrive 

In grace and feature, 
Aa heaven and nature seemed to strive 

TVTiich owned the creature. 

Tears he immbered, scarce thirteen. 

When fates turned cruel ; 
Tet three filled zodiacs had he been 

The stage's jeive!; 

• Purvmi'd ii the word of Mr, Clialjuers s who s«js, howerPT, tliat he 
kstnva not on vhat principle the right of" purveying such children " was 
juatiJSed, " except tiy the maxim thut the king hftd 8 right to the services 
of All his subjects." See Juhneon aod Steevens's Shalup«ani, rruUg»< 
auaia, voLii. p. 516. 
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Aad did act (what now we moan) 

Old men ao duly, 
As, sooth, the Parcse thought Mm one, 

He played so truly. 

Till, by error of his fate. 

They all consented ; ' 
But viewing him since (alas ! too late) 

They have repented ; 

And have sought (to give new tirth) 

In baths to steep him ! 
But being so much too good for earth. 

Heaven tows to keep him. 

Thia child, we see, was celebrated for acting old men. 
It is well known, that up to the Restoration, ancl some- 
times afterwards, boys performed the parts of women. 
Kynaston, when a boy, used to be taktan out by the ladies 
an airing, in his female dress, after the play. This cuEtom 
of males appearing as females gave rise, in Shakspeare's 
time, to the frequent introduction of female characters 
disguised ; thus presenting a singular anomaly, and a 
specimen of the gratuitous imaginations of the spectators 
in those days ; who, besides being contented with taking 
the bare atage for a wood, a rock, or a garden, as it 
happened, were to suppose a boy on the stage io pretend 
to be himseff. 

One of the strangest of the old ceremonies, in whichthe 
clergy of the cathedral used to figure, was that which 
was performed twice a-year, namely, on the day of the 
Commemoration and on that of the Conversion of St. 
Fauh On the former of theie festivals, a fat doe, and on 
the latter, a fat buck, was presented to the Church by the 
family of Baud, in consideration of some land which they 
held of the Dean and Chapter at West Lee in Esses- 
The original agreement made with Sir William Le Baud, 
in 1274, was, that he himself should attend in person with 
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the aniraals ; but some years afterwards it was arranged 
that the preset! tation shouH be made by a st-rvtint, accom- 
panied by a deputation of part of the family. Tl)e priests, 
however, continued to perform their part in the show. 
When the deer waa brought to the foot of the steps 
leading to the choir, the rev«;rend bretfiren appeared in 
s body to receive it, dressed in tlieir full pontifical robes, 
and having their heads decorated with garlands of flowers. 
From thence they accompanied it as the serTant led it 
forward to the high altar, where having been solemnly 
offered and slain, it was divided among the residentiaries. 
The horns were then fastened to the top of a apear, and 
carried in procession by the whole company around the 
inside of the church, a noisy concert of horns regulating 
their march. This ridiculous exhibition, which looks 
like a parody on the pagan ceremonies of their pre- 
decessors the priests of Diana, was continued by the 
cathedral clergy down to the time of Elizabeth. 

The modern passenger through St. Paul's Churchyard 
has not only the last home of Nelson and others to 
venerate, as he goes by. In the ground of the old 
church were buried, and here, therefore, remains what- 
ever dust may survive tbem, the gallant Sir Philip 
Sydney (the beau ideal of the age of Elizabeth), and 
Vandyke who immortalised the youth and beauty of the 
court of Charles the First One of Elizabeth's great 
Btateamen also lay there, — Walsingham, — who died so 
poor, that he was buried by stealth, to prevent his body 
from being arrested. Another, Sir Christopher Hatton, 
who is supposed to have danced himself into the office of 
her Majesty's Chancellor*, had a tomb wliich hia con- 



• " Hifl btishy beard, and shoe-strings green, 
Hia high-CfOWi'd hat, and sfltin donbJet, 
Mov'd the atout heart of England's qneen, 

Tbongh Fop^ and Spaniard could not trouble It." 

Gray, 
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temporaries thought too maguiEcent, and which waa 
accused of "shouldering" the altar. There waa an 
absurd epitajjh upon it, by which he would seem to have 
been a dandy to the last. 

Stay and behold the miiror of a dead man's house, 

Wliose liyely person would have made thee stay and wonder. 

# • •> . 

When Nature moulded him, her thoughts were moat on Mors ; 
And all the heavens to make him goodly were agreeing; 
Thence he was valiant, active, strong, and passing comely ; 
And God did grace his mind and spirit with gifts excelling. 
Nature commends her woi'kmanship to Fortune's charge, 
Fortune presents him to the court and queen, 
Queen Eliz. (O God's dear handmayd) hig most miracle. 
Now hearketi, reader^ raritie not heard or seen ; 
This blessed Queen, mirror of all that Albion rul'd, 
Gave favour to his faith, and precepts to ids hopeful time ; 

First trained him in the stately band of pensioners ; 

» * * * 

And for her safety made him Captain of the Guard. 
If ow doth sha prune this vine, and from her eacred hreofit 
Lessons his life, mtiltea wise his heart for her great councells, 
And so, Vice- Chamberlain^ where foreign princes eyes 
Might well admire her choyce, wherein she most excela. 

He then aspires, says the writer, to "the highest sob- 
ject'a seat/ and becomes 

Lord Chancelour (measure and conscience of a holy king :} 
Bobe, Collar, Garter, dead figures of great honour, 
Alms'deeds with faith, honest in word, frank in dispence, 
The poor's friend, not popular, the church's pillar. 
This tomhe sheweth one, the heaven's shrine the other, * 

The first line in italica, and the poetry throughout, are 
only to be equalled by a passage in an epitaph we have 
met with on a Lady of the name of Greenwood, of whom 
her husband says, — 

• Maitland'B Histoty of Loiidtm, vol. il. pw 1175. 
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" Her graces and lier qualities were such 

That she might have married a, Ittsbop or a. judge : 
But so extrerne was her condescension and humiUtj, 
Tbftt ehe married me, a poor doctor of diTimtj ; 
Bff which heroic dend, she Stands confest. 
Of all other women, the phnnix of her sex." 

Sir Christopher is add to have died of a broken heart, 
becaase Lis once loving mistress exacted a debt of Lim, 
which he found it diiBciilt to pay. It was common to 
talk of courtiers dying of broken hearts at tliat time ; 
which gives one an equal notion of the queen's power, 
and the aervilitj of those gentlemen. Fletcher, Bishop of 
London, father of the j^eat poet, was another who had a 
tomb in the old church, and is said to have undergone 
tbe same fate. It was he that did a thing very unlike 
a poet's father. He attended the execution of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and said aloud, when her head was held 
wp by the executioner, " So perish all Queen Elizabeth's 
enemies I " He was then Dean of Peterborough. The 
queen made him a bishop, but suspended him for mar- 
rying a secoitd wife, which so preyed upon bis feelings, 
that it is thought, by the help of an immoderate love of 
smoking, to have hastened his end — a catastrophe worthy 
of a mean courtier. He was well, sick, and dead, says 
Fuller, in a quarter of an hour. Most probably he died 
of apoplexy, the tobacco giving him the coup de graceJ* 

Dr. Donne, the head of the metaphysical poets, so well 
criticised by Johnson, was Dean of St. Paul's, and had a 
grave here, of which he has left an extraordinary me- 
morial. It is a wooden image of himself, made to his 
wder, and representing him as he was to appear in his 
etiroud. This, for some time before he died, he kept by 



• The bishop's second wift wm a Lady Baker, who ii jtaid, hy Mr. 
finylej, to have been yoang as 'vrcU an tx^utifiU, and [fcvbalily did not 
■dd to tiie |irelate'« icpose. 

Vol. I. fi 
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Hs bed-aide in an open coffin, thus endeavouriog to re- 
concile ftn uneasy imngination to the fate he could not 
avoid. It is still preserved Jn the Taults under the 
ckurcli, and is to he seen with the other cariosities of the 
cathedral. We will not do a great man such a disservice 
as to dig him np for a spectacle. A man should be 
judged of at the time when he is most himself, and not 
when he is about to consign his weak bodj to its elements. 
Of the events that have taken place connected with 
St. Paul'a, one of the moat curious was a scene that 
passed in the old cathedral between John of Gaunt and 
the Anti-Wickliffltes. It made him very unpopular at 
the time. Probably, if he had died just after it, his 
coffin would have been torn to pieces ; but subsequently 
he had a magnificent tomb in the church, on which hung 
his crest and cap of state, together with his lance and 
target. Perhaps the merits of the friend of Wickliffand 
Chaucer are now as much overvalued. The scene is 
taken aa follows, by Mr. Erayley, out of Fox's Acta and 
Monuments- 

"One of the moat remarkable occurrences that erer took 
place within the old cathedral was the attempt made, in 1376, 
by thsj Archbisliop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
under the command of Pope Gregory the Eleventh, to compel 
Wictliff, the father of the English Heformatlon, to subscribe 
to the condemnation of some of hia own tenets, which had been 
recently promulgated in the eight articles that have been 
termed the Lollards' Creed. The pope had ordered the above 
prelates to apprehend and examine WicfclifF; but they thought 
it most expedient to summon him to St. Paul's, as he was 
openly protected by the famous John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caeter; and that nobleman accompanied him to the exami- 
nation, together with the Lord Percy, Marshall of Bnglaud. 
The proceedings wore Boon interrupted by a dispute as to 
whether Wieklitf should sit or stand; and the following curious 
dialogue arose ou the Lord Percy desiring h\m to be seated i-— 
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being aUe to k^ dbc, t^Aifl Wi 
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bat in God doa^ wfe vH ^i« ae 
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*' Z>itie t^l^KHftr (yMlf^w/% * Xivtf Any). 
th^ take liiis at ife tafcofi'i haadi, I wll An^ U 

hAir of Uk bead ooi «f dK ODvt ! " * 

Old St. Paul's was roDcIi Iftr;ger tliaii now, and the 
chorclijanl w&s of proportionate dlmenstous. The wall 
by wliicb it wag bQQiid«d nm alojog by the present streets 
of Ave Maria Lane, Paternoster Row, Old Change, Civi'tw: 
Lane, and Creed Lane; and therefore includt'tl t\ large 
space and manj boildiogs, which are not now coiisidercU 
to be within the precincts of the cathedral. Tliis spudous 
area had grass inside, and contaiDeil a vnriuty of ititptm- 
dages to the establishment. One of these whs ih<i cromi, 
which we ha^e alluded to at the beginuinp;oi' tliia dmpttir, 
and of which Stow did not know the antiquity. It wm 
called Paitl's Choss, imd stood on the north eidd of tho 

LondoD and Itliddleacx, ^ol 11, p. SSI, 

■ a 
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church, a little to the ea£t of the entrance to Canon Alle^. 
It was around Paul's Cross, or ratter in the space to the 
east of itj that the citizena were wont anciently to assemble 
in Folkmote, or general convention — ^not only to elect 
their m^^strates and to delihetate on pahlic affairs, but 
also, as it would appear, to try offenders and award 
puniBhnientd. We read of meetings of the Folkmote in 
the thirteenth century ; but the custom was discontinued, 
as the increasing numher of the inhabitants, and the 
mixtrire of strangers, were fonnd to lead to confusion and 
tumult. In after times the cross appears to have been 
used chiefly for proclamations, and other public proceed- 
ings, civil, as well as ecclesiastical ; such as the swearing 
of the citizens to allegiance, the emission of papal bulls, 
the exposing of penitents, &e., "and for the defaming of 
those," says Pennant, " who hfid incurred the displeasure of 
crowned heads." A pulpit was attached to it, it was not 
known when, in which sermons were preached, called 
Paul's Cross Sermons, a name by which they continued 
to be known when they ceased in the open air. Many 
benefactors contributed to support these sermons. In 
Stow's time the pulpit was an hexagonal piece of wood, 
"covered with lead, elevated upon a flight of stone steps, 
and surmounted by a large cross." During rainy weather 
the poorer part of the audience retreated to a covered 
place, called the shrowda, which are supposed to have 
abutted on the church wall. The re-st, including the 
lord mayor and aldermen, most probably had shelter at 
all times ; and the king and his train (for they attended 
also) bad covered galleries.* Popular preachers were 



* The ited'^e liabite of our aocestors enabled thEm to bear these ouC-of- 
doar Bennona better than tlidr posterity cfjuldi ret, as times grew less 
hjirdyi they began to have confequencca which Bishop Latimer attrihutcd 
to flnothcf caasc. " The dtiKchs of Eaim," said he, in a sermon preftcbed 
in Lincoliwlujre, in the year 1552, "had their buiyiog-place withont the 
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inyited to hold forth in this pulpit, but the hishop was 
the inciter. In the reign of James the First, the lord 
major and aldermen ordered, that ever; one who should 
preach^ there, "coDsidering tbe jouruies Konie of them 
might take from the universities, or elsewhere, should, 
at his pleasure, be freely entertained for five daya' space, 
with sweet and convenient lodging, fire, candle, and all 
other ueceBsaries, viz., from Thursday before their day of 
preaching, to Thursday morning following." ♦ <' This 
good custom," says Maitlaad, " continued for some time. 
And the Bishop of London, or his chaplain, when he sent 
to any one to preach, did actually signify the place where 
be might repair at hi& coming up, aad be entertained 
freely." In earlier times a kind of ina seems to have 
been kept for the entertaimaent of the preachers at Paul's 
Cross, which went by the name of the Shunamites' House- 

"■ Before the cross," says Pennant, " was broaght, divested 
of all splendour, Jane Shore, the charitable, the merry con- 
cubine of Edward the Fourth, and, after hia death, of liia 
favourite, the unibrtunate Lord Mattings. After flie losa of 
her protectora, she fell a victim to the malice of crook-backed 
Richard. He was disappointed (by her excellent defence) of 
convicting her of witchcraft, and confederating with her lover 



(uty, which, no donbt, ia a laudable thing ; and T do marvd that London, 
bein^ m great a city, hath not a. hunel-fhce withont, for no doubt it ie 
aa unwholesome thing to bvuy trithin tho city, especinUy at such a time 
vrhea there be great sit^knn^, and manj' die together. I tliittk verily 
that many a uiftn tuki'th hia death in Paul's Churchyard, and this I 
speak of experience -, for I myself, inrhen 1 have been there on eome 
mornings to hear the Bermona, have felt such an lll-aavouied nnwholesomu 
BaVDlir, tliat I was the vtonn for it a groat while after ; and T think no 
iesB, but it ia tho occasion of great aickneaa and diseafle," — Braylej-, vol. 
ii. p. 315. After all, tl)e bishop may haye been right in attributing the 
gicfcneaa to the eem-Etety. We have aeen frightfiil probabilitiea of tha 
same kind in our own time ; and nothing can be more sensible than frbst 
be Bays of huriaJ -grounds in cities. 
■ Msitlaod, vnL ii p. 949. 
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to destroy him. He then attacked her od tbc weak ^de of 
frailty. This was undeniable. He conaigned her to the 
Bererity of the church : she Tvas carried to the Bistop's palace, 
clothed m a white sheet, with a taper In her hand, and from 
thence rondncted to the cathedral and the cross, before which 
she made a confession of her oqIj fault. Every other virtue 
bloomed in this ill-fiite<l fair ^th the fnlleat vigour. She 
could not resist the solicitations of a youthfiil moniirch, the 
handsomest man of his time. On his death she was reduced to 
neceasitj, scorned by the world, and cast off by her husband, 
with whom she was paired in hei cbildiah years, and forced ta 
fling herself iato the arms of Hasting." 

" In her penance she went," says Holinshed, " in cotintenanca 
and pace demure, so womanlie, that albeit she were out uf all 
araie, save her kertle onlie, yet went she so faire and lovelie, 
DSJtielie, while the wondering of the people cast a comlie md in 
her cheeka, (of which she before had most miase), that hir 
great shame wan hir much praise among those that were more 
amorous of hir bodie, than cutIoub of hir soule. And manie 
good folkea that bated her living (and glad were to see sin 
corrected), yet pitied they more hir penEmce, tluia rejoiced 
therein, when they considered that the Protector procured it 
more of a corrupt intent than any virtuous affection." 

" Eowe," continues Pennant, *' has flung thb part of her sad 
story into the following poetical dress; but it is far from 
possessing the moving simplicity of the old historiaji." * 

Submissive, sad, and lonely was her look ; 
A bnming taper in her hand she bore ; 
And on her ahowldcTS, carelessly confused, 
With loose neglect her lovely tresses hung ; 
Upon her eheek a falntlsb flush was spread ; 
Feeble she seemed, and sorely smit with pain ; 
While, barefoot as she trod the flinty pavement, 
Her footsteps aJl along were marked with blood. 
Yet silent still she passed, and nnrepining ; 
Her streaming eyes bent ever on the earth, 

* Tbe reader, {jerbaps, will agree with ii» in thinking, that the )a<t 
thret lines of this poetry are unwortiiy of the rest, and put Jnne in a 
theatrical attitude which she would not have affectciL 
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Except tAen, im. Bome tnttcr pmg of lamnr. 
To hemTCB Am Koaed, in ftntnl ami, to ruse^ 
And b^ that mercy sua denied ber his*. 

'^Tba poet has adapted the &blp of ber being daued all 
ffiari, and of ber periibiikg witib huxigcr, but tliat was not 
a &et, Sbe IiT-ed to a great age, but is great distress a&d 
miaerable poTerty ; deserted evea by tbaae to wbom tbe bad, 
during prosperity, done tbe wOEt esacDtial eenrices. She 
dragged a wretched life even to the time of Str Thocnas More, 
who intiodaces her stotj ia bin Life of Richard the Third- 
The heaulj of her person is spoken of in high tenas ; * Proper 
die was, and hire ; nothiog ixi her bodj that jou would Live 
changed, but if joa would kave wished her somewhat higher. 
Thus aai they that knew hir in hir youth. Albeit, some tlutl 
wnr aee hir, far she jet iireth, deeoi hir never to have been 
wdH 'vinged. Now is £he old, leane, withered, and dried up : 
aothiog ieilk bat shriTelled akin and hard bone ; and jet-, beittg 
ereo &ach, whoso well adTise her visage, might gesse and 
devise, which parts how filled, would moke it a liure jaoe.** * 

To these pictures, which are all drawn with spirit, may 
be added a portrait in the notes to Drayton's Jferok-al 
Epistks, referring to the one by Sir Thomas More, 

" Her stature," laya the coimnent, " was mean ; her hwr of a 
dark yellow, her face round and full, her eye gray, delicate 
barmony being hetwurt each piut'a proportion, and each pro- 
poiTtion's colour; her "body, fat, white, and smooth j her counte- 
Bance cheerful, and like to her condition. That picture which 
I hare leeo of her, was such as she rose out of ber bed in the 
moming, having nothing on but a rich mantle, cast under her 
arm, oyer her shoulder, and sittiiig in a chivir on which htr 
naked arm did lie. "What her father's name was, or where she 
was born, is not certainly known; but Shc>Ti;\ a youuir man of 
right gootlly person, wealth, and behaviour, abandoned her 
bed, after the king had miide her his coneubine,"f 

* Some accuont of IjondoD, third e<Iitioii, [k S^ 
'f CluIiderB's Britisti Fuels, vol iv. p. 9L 
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Eichardj in the extreme consciousness of liis being 
in the wrong, made a sad bungling business of his first 
attempts on the throne. The penance of Jane Sliore 
was followed by Dr. Shawe'a sermon at the same cross, 
in which the servile preacher attempted to bastardise the 
children of Edward, and to recommend the "legitimate" 
Hichfkrd, as the express image of bis father. Sichard made 
hia appearance, only to witness the sullen silence of the 
spectators ; and the doctor, arguing more weakness than. 
wickedness, took to bis housej and soon after died-* 

In the reign of the Tudors, Paul's Cross was tbe scene 
of a very remarkable series of contradictions. The 
gOTernment, under Henry the Eighth, preached for and 
against the same doctrines in religion, Mary furiously 
attempted to revive them ; and they were finally denounced 
by Elizabeth. "Wolsey began, in 1521, with fulminating, 
by command of the Pope, against " one Martin Eleuthe- 
rius" (Luther). Tbe denouncement was made by Fisher, 
(afterwards beheaded for denying the king's supremacy) ; 
but Wolsey sate by, in hia usual state, censed and canopied, 
with the pope's ambassador on one side of him, and the 
emperor's on the other. During the sermon a collection, 
of Luther's books was burnt in the churchyard ; " whicli 
ended, my Lord Cardinal went home to dinner with all 
the other prelates."! About ten years afterwards the 
preachers at Paul's Cross received an order from the king 
to " teach and declare to the people, that neither the pope, 
nor any of his predecessors, were anything more than the 



* " Alter which, once ended," aaja Stow, " tbe preacher ^t him home^ 
and never after durat look out for shjime, bat kept Eim out of sight hkcian 
owle ; and when be ont^e asked, oae that had h^en his oLde friende, what the 
people talked of him, all were it that hij) owa conacieoce well ehewed] 
iiiia that thoy talked no good, yet wheu tlie other answetwl him, that 
thfire was in every inaa's month spoken of him much Bhame, it &o strake 
him to the hart, that in a few daiea after, he withered, uud eonauned, 
away." — Braj-ley, vol. i. p. 313. 

f From a MS, in the BritiMi Museom, qoot^ by Brayley, vol. iL p. 312, 
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simple Bishops of Botoe." On tte itiMiiicw i^ Maiy, die 
discourses were ordt^red to veer direetff immd, whicfa 
produced two attempts to tmmmaata tbe jreathan in 
sermoD-lime ; and die moment EUzabeth ewne to tlie 

throDe, the divines began recommeadiag tlie verj opiposite 
tenets, and the pope was finallj rejected. At this Croet 
£lizabeth afterwards att«Jided to hear a UianksgiTiog 
sermon for the defeat of the LiTiDcible Armada ; oo which 
occasion a coach was first seen in England, — the one she 
came in. The last sermon attended there bjr the sovereigD 
was during the reign of her successor ; but discourses 
continued to be delivered «p to the time of the CiTJl Wars, 
when, after being turned to account by the Puritans for 
about a year, the pulpit was demolished by order of 
Parliament, The " willing instrument " of the overthrow 
was Pennington, the lord-mayor. The inhabitants who 
look out of their windows now-a-days on the northern side 
of St. Paul's may thus have a succession of pictures before 
their mind's eye, as curious and inconsistent as those cf ft 
dream, — princes, queens, lord-mayors, and aldermen, 

A court of cobblers, and a mob of kings, 
Jane's penance, Richard's chagrin, Wolsey's exaltation, 
clergymen preaching for and against the pope ; a coach 
coming as a wonder, where coaches now throng at every 
one's sexvice ; and finally, a puritanical lord-mayor, who 
"blasphemed custard," laying the axe to the tree, and 
cutting down the pulpit and all its works. 

The next appendage to the old church, in point of 
importance, was the Bishop's or London House, the iirim« 
of which survives in that of London House Yard. Tliiii, 
with other buildings, perished in the Great Fir« ; and on 
the site of it were built the houses now standing bt.'twoon 
the yard just mentioned and the present Cliaptcr IIouho. 
The latter was built by Wren. The old one stood on tlio 
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Other side of the cathedral, where the modera deanery is 
to be found, only more eastward. The bishop's house 
was often used for the receptioa of princes. Kdward th^ 
Third and his queen were entertained there after a great 
tournatnent in Smithdeld ; and there poor little Edward 
the Fifth was lodged, previoaaly to bis appointed coro- 
nation. To the east of the bishop's house, stretching 
towards Cheapside, was a chapel, erected by the father of 
Thomas Becket, called Pardon-Chwrch-Haugh, which 
was siijTonnded by a cloister, presenting a painting of 
the Dance of Death on the walls, a subject rendered 
famous by Holbein,* 

Another chapel called the Cbarnel, a proper neighbour 
to this Jreseo, stood at the hack of the two buildings just 
mentioned. It received its name from the quantity of 
human bones collected from St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
deposited in a vault beneath. The Charnel was taken 
down by the Protector Somerset about 1549, and the 
itones were employed in the buildiiig of the new palace of 
Somerset House. On this occasion it is stated that more 
than a thousand cart-loads of hones were removed to 
Finsbury Fields, where they formed a large mount, oa 
which three windmills were erected. From these Wind- 
mill Street in that neighbourhood derives its name. The 
ground on which the chapel stood was afterwards bailt 
over with dwellings and warehousesj having sheds before 
them for the use of stationers. Immediately to the north 
of St. Paul's School, and towards the spot where the 



• A Dunce of Death (for the subject was often repeated) is a proceasiaiL 
of the various ranks of life, from iha pope to the peasant, each led by a 
akeleton for his partner. Holbein enlarged it by the addition nf a lenes 
of iriaits privately paid by Death to the indiTidnals. Tba figurontea, in 
his worlt, by no means go down the dance "icitli an air of despondency." 
The human beings are unconscioiis of their partners (which h fine) ; and 
tbe Deaths are as jolly as skeletons well caa be. 
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cttirchyard looks into Cheapside, was a campanile, orUell- 
botise ; that h to stj, & heUrj, forming a distinct building 
from the catlitdral, such as it is accustomed to be in 
Italy. It was by the ringing of this bell that the people 
were ancieDtly called together to the general assemblage, 
called the Folkmote. The campanile was very high, 
and was woo at dice from King Uenry the £igtith by 
Sir Miles Partridge, who took it down and aold the 
materials. On the aide of the cathedral directly the 
reverse of this (the south-west), and forming a part 
of the great pile of building, was the parish church of St. 
Gregory, over which was the Lollards' Tower, or prison, 
infamous, like its namesake at Lambeth, for the ill^treat- 
meat of heretics. 

"This," nayB Brayley, on the authority of Fox'a Msrtyrology, 
"was the scene of at least one 'foul and midnight murder,' 
perpetrated in 1514, on a respectable citizen, named Richard 
Eunne, by Dr. Horstiy, chancellor of the diocese, with tbtt 
Uiistance of a bell-ringer, niul afterwards defended by the 
Bifibop Fitz-Jamcs and the whole body of prelates, who pro- 
tected the miirdererB from panishnw;nt, lest the clergy should 
become Euneuable tu dyil juri:}diction. Tliough the viUaiiis, 
through thia interference, escaped without corporal suffering, 
the king ordered them to pay l,500f. to the children of the 
deceased, in reetitutiun of what he himself styles the 'cruel 
murder.' " * 

The clergy, with almost incredible audacity, afterwards 
commenced a process against the dead body of Hutine for 
heresy ; and, having obtained its condemnation, they 
actually burned it in Smithfield. The Lollards' Tower 
continued to be used as a prison for heretics for some 
time after the Reformation, Stow tells ua that he re- 
collected one Peter Burcbet, a gentleman of the Bliddle 
Temple, being committed to this prison, on suspicion of 



* Brayl«y, voL LL p. 320, 
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holding certain erroneoua opinions, ia la73. This, how- 
ever, is, we believe, the last case of the liind that is re- 
corded. 

It remains to say a word of St. Paul's School^ founded, 
as we have already mentioned, by Dean Colet, and des- 
tined to become the most illustrious of all the buildings 
on the spot, in giving education to Milton. "We have 
dwelt more upon the localities of St. Paul'a Churchyard, 
than it is our intention to do on others. The dignity of 
the birth-place of the metropolis beguiled us; and the 
events recorded to have taken place in it are of real interest. 
Milton was not the only peraon of celebrity educated at 
this school. Bentley, his critic, was probably induced by 
the like circumstance to turn hJ3 unfortunate attention to 
the poet's epic in after life, and make those gratuitous 
massacres of the text, which give a profound scholar the 
air of the most presumptuous of coxcombs. Here also 
Camden received part of his education; and here were 
brought up, Leland, his brother antiquary, the Gates 
(Charles, Roger, and Samuel), all celebrated antiquaries ; 
Sir Anthony Denny, the only man who had the courage 
and honesty to tell Henry the Eighth that he was dying •, 
Halley, the astronomer ; Bishop Cumberland, the great 
grandfather of the dramatist 5 Pepys, who has lately ob- 
tained so curious a celebrity, as an annalist of the court 
of Charles the Second ; and last, not least, one in whom a 
learned education would be as little looked for as in Pepys, 
if we are to trust the stories of the times, to wit, John 
Duke of Marlborough. Barnes was laughed at for dedi- 
cating his AnacTion to the duke, aa one to whom Greek 
was unheard of ; and it has been related as a slur on the 
great general (though assuredly it is not so), that having 
alluded on some occasion to a passage in history, and 
being asked where he foubd it, he confessed that his 
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authority "was the onlj historian he was acquainted with, 
uamelj, William Sliakspeare. 

Less is known of ililton during tlie time he passed at 
St. Paul's School, than of any other period of his hfe. 
It 18 ascertained, however, that he cultivated the writing 
of Greek vatses, and was a great favourite with the usher, 
afterwards master, Alexander Gill, himself a Latin poet 
of celebrity. At the hack of the old church waa an 
enormous rose-window, which we may imagine the 
young poet to have contemplated with delight, in his 
fondness for ornjirnents of that cast ; and the whole 
building was calculated to impress a mind, more disposed, 
at that time of life^ to admire as a poet, thaa to quarrel as 
a critic or a sectary. Gill, unluckily for himself, was 
nut so catholic. Some say he was sus.pended from his 
mastership for severity; a quality which he must have 
carried to a great pitch, for that age to find fault with it ; 
bnt from an answer written by Ben Jonaon to a fragment 
of a satire of Gill'Sj it is more likely be got into trouble 
for libels against the court. Aubrey says, that the old 
doctor, his father, was once obliged to go on his knees to 
get the young doctor pardoned, and that the offence con- 
sisted in his having written a tetter, in which be designated 
King .James and hts son, as the "old foole and tiie young 
one." There are letters written in early life from Milton 
to GiU, full of regard and esteem ; nor is it likely that the 
regard was diminished by Gill's petulance against the 
court. In one of the letters, it is pleasant to hear the 
poet sajiog, " FiireweU, and on Tuesday next expect me 
in London, among the booksellers."* 

• See Tod (l'« Milton, roLviL; Aohray's Letters and Lives; tad B«a 
JoDMia'a PoetiM. GiU'i Bpedinea of b satire is veiy bad, an-i the great 
l»ujr«3te's imawer is not much better. The Gnt couplet of the latter, 
however, la to the pnipose:— 

" Shall tbe prtiep«rtlT of a pardon still 
&ecw« thj isiEng rhymes, infiunotw GiU ? " 
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The parliamentary soHiera annoyed the inhabitants of 
the churchyard, by playing at nine-pins at unseasonable 
hours, — a stninge misdemeanour for that " church mili- 
tant." They hastened also the destruction of the cathe^ 
drai. Some scaffolding, set up for repairs, had beea 
given them for arrears of pay. They dug pita In the 
body of the church to saw the timber in ; and they re- 
moved the scaffolding with so httle caution, that great 
part of the vaulting fell in, and lay a heap of ruina. The 
east end only and a part of the choir continued to be used 
for public worship, a brick wall being raised to separate 
this portion from the rest of the building, and the congre- 
gation entering and getting out through one of the north 
windows. Another part of the church was converted into 
barracks and stables for the dragoons. As for Inigo 
Jones's lofty and beautiful portico, it was tamed into 
" shop9>" says Maitlaud, " for millinera and others, with 
rooms over them for the convenience of lodging ; at the 
erecting of which the magnificent columns were piteonsly 
mangled, being obliged to make way for the ends of 
beams, which penetrated their centers,"* The statues 
on the top were thrown down and broken to pieces. 

We have noticed the lucky necessity for a new church, 
Occasioned by the Great Fire. An attempt was at first 
made to repair the old building — the work, as we have 
already mentioned, being committed to the charge of Sir 
John Denham (the poet), his Majesty's Surveyor General. 
But it was eventually found necessary to commence a new 
edifice from the foundation. Sir Christopher Wren, who 
accomplished thid task, had been before employed ia 
superintending the repairs, and was appointed head 
surveyor of the works in 1669, on the demise of Denham. 
Unfortunately, he had great and ungenerous trouble given 



* Hiitoiy of London, iL 11G6. 
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him in the erection of the new stroctare; and, after 
all, be did not build it as he mshed. His t«ste was not 
understood, either by court or clergy ; he was enried, (and 
towards the close of his lite ousted,) by inferior workmen; 
was forced to make use of two orders instead of ons, that 
IS to say, to divide the sides and front into two aeparata 
elevatioiis, instead of running them up and dignifying 
tbem with pillars of the whole height ; and during ths 
whole work, which occupied a great many years, and took 
np a considerable and anxious portion of his time, not 
tin&ttended with personftl hazard, all the pay which he 
was then, or ever to expect, was a pittance of two hun- 
dred a-year. A moiety of this driblet was for some time 
actually suspended, till the building should be finished ; 
and for the arrears of it he was forced to petition the 
government of Queen Anne, and then only obtained them 
under circumstances of the most unhandsome delay. 
Wrem, however, was a philosopher and a patriot ; and if 
he underwent the mortificatioa attendant on philosophera 
and patriots, for offending the self-love of the shallow, he 
knew how to act up to the spirit of those venerable names, 
in the interior of a mind as elevated and well composed 
as his own architecture. Some pangs he felt, because he 
was a man of humanity, and could not disdain his fellow- 
creatures ; but he was more troubled for the losses of the 
Iftrt than his own- He is said actually to have ehed tears 
when compelled to deform his cathedral with the side 
aisles, — -some say in compliance with the will of the 
Duke of York, afterwards Jamea the Second, who antici- 
pated the use of them for the restoration of the old 
Catholic chapels. Money he despised, except for the 
demands of his family, consenting to receive a hundred 
a-ycar for rebuilding such of the city churches (a con- 
siderable number) as were destroyed by the fire ! And 
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when finally ousted from his office of snrFeyor-general, 
he said, with the ancient sage, " Well, I must philosopliise 
a little sooner than I intenA&i."(]^uncmejubetfortuna 
expeditiits phUosophari.) The Duchess of Marlborough, 
in reaisting the claims of one of her Blenheim eurvejors, 
aaid, "that Sir C. Wren was content to be dragged up 
in a basket three times a-wcek to the top of St. Paul's, 
at a great hazard, for 2CXM. a-year," But, as a writer 
of his life has remarked, she was perliaps " little capable 
of drawing any nice distinction between the feelings 
of the hired surveyor of Blenheim, and those of our 
architect, in the contemplation of the rising of the fabric 
which his vast genius was calling into e3dstence : her 
notions led her to estimate the matter hy the simple 
process of the rule of three direct ; and on this principle 
she had good reason to complain of the surveyor." * The 
same writer tells us, that Wren's principal enjoyment 
during the remainder of his life, consisted in his being 
" carried once a-year to see his great work ; " " the begin- 
ning and completion of which," observes Walpole, " was 
an event which, one could not wonder, left such an im- 
pression of content on tlie mind of the good old man, that 
it seemed to recall a memory almost deadened to every 
other use." The epitaph upon him by his son, which Mr, 
Mylne, the architect of Blaekfriars' bridge, caused to be 
rescued from the vaults underneath the church, where it 
was ludicrously inapplicable, and placed in gold letters 
over the choir, hag a real sublimity in it, though defaced 
by one of those plays upon words, which were the taste 
of the times in the architect's youth, and which his family 
perhaps had learnt to admire. 



* IMe of Sir Chrktopliei Wreo, in Uie Library of nseful Knovrledg^ 
No. 24,^27. 
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Subtus conditur 
Hajus ecclesise et urbis eonditor 

Ch. Wren, 

Qui vixit annos ultra nonaginta, 

Non mbi sed bono publico. 

Lector, si monumentum requiiis, 

Circumspice. 

We cannot preserve the pun in English, unless, perhaps, 
by some such rendering as, "Here found a grave the 
founder of this church ;" or " Underneath is founded the 
tomb," Sec. The rest is admirable : 

" Who lived to the age of upwards of ninety years, 
Not for himself, but for the public good. 
Reader, if thou seekest his monument, 
Look around." 
The reader does look around, and the whole interior of 
the cathedral, which is finer than the outside, seems like 
a magnificent vaiilt over his single body. The effect is 
very grand, especially if the organ is playing. A similar 
one, as far as the music is concerned, is observable when 
we contemplate the statues of Nelson and others. The 
grand repose of the church, in the first instance, gives 
them a mortal dignity, which the organ seems to waken 
up and revive, as if, in the midst of the 

" Pomp and threatening harmony,"* 

their spirits almost looked out of their stony and sightless 
eyeballs. Johnson's ponderous figure looks down upon us 
with something of sourness in the expression ; and in the 
presence of Howard we feel as if pomp itself were in 
attendance on humanity. It is a pity that the sculpture 
of the monuments in general is not worthy of these emo- 
tions, and tends to undo them. 
A poor statue of Queen Anne, in whose reign the 

• Worclrworth. 
VOL. 1. F 
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cliurcli was finished, stands iti the middle of tlie front area, 
with the figures of Britain, France, Ii-eland, and America, 
round the base. Garth, who was a. Whigj and angry with 
the councils which had dismissed his hero Marlboroughj 
wrote some bitter lines upon it, which must have had 
double effect, coming from so good-natured a man. 

Near the Taat bulk of that atupendoits frame, 

Known by the Gentika' great apostle's name, 

With grace divine great Anna's seen to rise, 

An awful form that glads a nation's cj^es : 

Beneath her feet four mighty realms appear. 

And with due reverence pay their homage there. 

Britain and Ireland seem to own her grace. 

And e'en wild India wears a smiling face. 

But France nlone with downcast eyes is seen. 

The sad attendant on so good a queen. 

Ungrateful country ! to forget so eoon 

All that great Anna for thy sake has done, 

When sworn the kind defender of thy cause, 

Spite of her dear reUgion, spite of laws. 

For thee she sheath'd the terrors of her sword, 

For thee she broke her gen'ral — and her word : 

For thee her mind in doubtful terras she told, 

And leam'd to speak like oraelea of old: 

For Ihee, for thee alone, what could she more ? 

She lost the honour she had gaind before ; 

Loat all the trophies which her arms had won, 

(Such Ctesar never knew, nor Thilip's son;) 

Resign'd the glories of a ten years* reign, 

And such as none but Marlborough's arm could gain : 

For thee in annals she's content to shine, 

ISks other monarchs of the Stuart line. 

Many irreverent remarks were also made by the coarser 
wits of the day, in reference to the position of her Majesty, 
with lier hack to the church and her face to a brandy-shop, 
which was then kept in that part of the churcbyard. 
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[^UlUtg^ M f fjJ gl E remember, in our boyhood, a romantic 
story of a church that stood under St 
PaaFs, We conceived of it, as of a, 
real good-sized church actually stand- 
ing under the other ; but how it came 
there nobody could imagine. It was 
some ghostly edification of providence, 
not lightly to be Inquired into ; but as its name waa 
St Faith's, we conjectured that the mystery had some- 
tMng to do with religious belief. The mysteries of art 
do not remain with ua for life, like those of Nature. 
Our phenomenon amounted to this. 

" The church of St. Faith," aays Brayley, " was nrin^nally a 
distinct huUding, standing near the east end of St. Paul's ; but 
when the old cathedral was enlarged, between tlie years 1236 
and 1312, it waa taken down, and an extensive part of the 
vaults waa appropriated to the use of the pariahioners of St. 
Faith's, in lieu of the demolished fabric. Tim was afterwards 
called the church of St. Faith in the Crypts {Ecclesia SanctiB 
Fidei in Crifptis) and, according to a representation made to 
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the Dean and Ch^iter, in the jear 1735, it measured 180 feet 
in length, and 80 in breadth. After the fire of London, the 
parish of St. Faith was joined to that of St. Augustine ; and 
on the rebuilding of the cathedral, a portion of the churchjard 
belonging to the former was taken to enlarge the avenue round 
the east end of St. Paul*s, and the remainder was inclosed 
within the cathedral railing." • 

The parishioners of St Faith hare still liberty to bury 
their dead in certain parts of the churchyard and the 
Ciypts. Other portions of the latter have been used as 
storehouses for wine, stationery, &c. The stationers and 
booksellers of London, during the fire, thought they had 
secured a great quantity of their stock in this place ; but 
on the air being admitted when they went to take them 
out, the goods had been so heated by the conflagration 
of the church overhead, that they took fire at last, and 
the whole property was destroyed. Clarendon says it 
amounted to the value of two hundred thousand pounds. f 

One of the houses on the site of the old episcopal 
mansion, now converted into premises occupied by Mr. 
Hitchcock the linendraper, was 'Mi. Johnson's the book- 
seller, — a man who deserves mention for his liberality to 
Cowper, and for the remarkable circumstance of his never 
having seen the poet, though his intercourse with him was 
long and cordiaL Mr. Johnson was in connexion with 
a circle of men of letters, some of whom were in the 
habit of dining with him once a-week, and who comprised 
the leading polite writers of the generation, — Cowper, 
Darwin, Hayley, Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, Godwin, &c. 
Fuseli must not be omitted, who was at least as good a 
writer as a painter. Here Bonnycastle hung his long face 
over his plate, as glad to escape from arithmetic into his 
jokes and his social dinner as a great boy; and here 

• Biaylqr, vol ii. p. 808. 

t In bis U£b, voL iii p. 98. Edit 1827. 

T 9 
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Wordsworth, and we believe Coleridge, published their 
earliest performances. At all events they both visited at 
the house. 

But the most illustrious of all booksellers in our bojiah 
days, not for his great names, not for his dinners, not for 
hh riches that we know of, nor for any other full-grown 
celebrity, but for certain little penny books, radiant with 
gold and rich with bad pictures, was ilr. Newberry, the 
famous children's boukseller, "at the comer of St. Paul's 
churchyard," nest Ludgate Street. The house is still 
occupied by a suceeesor, and children may have books 
there a9 formerly, — but not the same. The gilding, we 
confesa, we regret : gold, somehow, never looked so well 
as in adorning literature. The pictures also, — -may we 
ownthat we preferred the uncoijth coats, the staring blotted 
eyes, and round pieces of rope for hats, of our very badly 
drawn contemporaries, to all the proprieties of modern 
embellisliiiient? "We own the superiority of the latter, 
and would have it proceed and prosper ; but a boy of our 
own time was much, thougli his coat looked like bis 
grandfather's. The engravings probably were of that 
date. Enormous, however, is the improvement upon the 
morals of these little books ; and there we give them up, 
and with unmitigated delight. The good little boy, the 
hero of the infant literature in those days, stood, it must 
be acknowledged, the chance of being a very scUish man. 
His virtue consisted in being different from some other 
little boy, perhaps bis brother ; and his reward was having 
a fine coach to ride in, and being a King Pepin. Now-a- 
days, since the world has bad a gi'eat moral earthquake 
that set it thinking, the little boy promises to be much 
more of a man ; thinks of others, as well as works for 
himself; and looks for his reward to a character for good 
sense and beneficence. In no respect is the progress of 
the age more visiblej or more importantly so, than in this 
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apparently triflinjr aatta. Tbo : 

of a ration&l ediica|i<kD tie oL]ig«d to *ieifi • 

it£ spirit, ia order to retain a koli 

teacliing must aooordinglj ttmio z md if d» I 

not foil of hopes in otber respecte, we Aa^A poBt to tUs 

eTidenee of thetr advancement^ and be cooteot with it> 

One of the most pernicious mistakes of the old duldrcn's 
1>xik^ was the inculcation of a epirit of rcTeoge afid 
CTueltj, in the tr^ic examples which we re intoided to 
deter their readers trom idleness and £aolie£eDoe. One, 
If he did not behare himself, was to be shipwrecked, and 
eaten by lions ; another to become a criminal^ who was 
not to he taught better, but rendered a mere wicked con- 
trast to the luckier Tirtue; and, above all, none were to 
"be poor but the vicious, and none to ride in their coaches 
Int little Sir Charles Grandisona, and all-perfect Sherifia. 
We need not say how contrary this waa to the real spirit 
of Christianity, which, at the same time, they so much in- 
sisted on. The peqilexity in after life, when reading of 
poor philosophers and rich vicious men, was in proportion ; 
or rather, virtue and mere worldly success became con^ 
founded. Li the present day, the profitableness of good 
conduct is still inculcated, but in a sounder spirit. Charity 
makes the proper allowance for all ; and none are excluded 
from the hope of being wiser and happier. Men, in sliort, 
are not taught to love and labour for themselves alonc^ or 
for their little dark corners of egotism ; but to take the 
world along with them into a brighter sky of improvement j 
and to discern the want of success in success itself, if not 
accompanied by a liberal knowledge. 

The .S'evew Champions of Christendom, Valentine and 
Orson, and other hooks of the fictitious class, which have 
survived their more rational brethren, (as tlie latter 
thought themselves,) are of a much better order, and, 
indeed, survive by a natural instinct In Bocicty to that 
r H 
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effect. With many iibsurdities, they have a general tone 
of manly and social virtue, which may be safely left to 
itself. • The absurdities wear out, and the good remains. 
Nobody in theBe times will think of meeting giants and 
dragons ; of giving blows that confound an army, or 
tearing the hearts out of two lions on each side of hJm, aa 
easily as if he were dipping his hands into a lottery. 
But there are still giants and wild beasta to encounter, 
of another sort, tlie conquest of which requires the old 
entliuaiasm and dieinteregtedness ; arms and war are to be 
checked in their career, and have been so, by that new 
might of opinion to which everybody may contribute much 
in his single voice ; and wild men, or those who would 
become so, are tamed, by education and brotherly kindness, 
into ornaments of civil life. 

The neighbourhood of St, Paul's retains a variety of 
appellations, indicative of its former connexion with the 
church. There is Creed Lane^ Ave-Maria Lane, Sermon 
Lane*, Canon Alley, Pater-Noster Row, Holiday Court, 
Amen Comer, &c. Members of the cathedral establish- 
ment still hove abodes in some of these places, particularly 
in Amen Corner, which is enclosed with gates, and appro- 
priated to the bouses of prebendaries and canons. Close 
to Sermon Lane is Do-little Lane ; a vicinity which must 
have furnished jokes to the Puritans. Addle Street is an 
ungrateful corruption of Athelstan Street, so called fram 
one of the moat respectable of the Saxon kings, who had 
a palaee in it. 

We have omitted to notice a curious passage in Swift, 

* Unless, inileed, we are to suppose, as liius been soggested, that Savum 
Lane is a corruption of Shereuumiei-s Lane, that is, the lane of the money 
(ilipperB, or such as cut and rounded the metal which mi$i tn he coined 
or Btnmped into mone}'. There h'hb anciently a place in this lane for 
melting silver, called tho BUichloft — and the Mint waa in the atrwt now 
called Old Change, in the immediate neighhourhoocL See Maitland, it 
e80(edit.oflTS6). 
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DB. JOHSSON JIT ST. PACL's. It 

VY^hich he abuses hiiDgelf lor going to die top of St. 

Paul's. " To-day," sajs he, writing to Stella, " I wm all 

altout St. Pjiul's, and up at the top like a fool, with Sir 

Andrew Fountain, and two more; imd spent seven shUliogs 

for m J dioner, like a, ptippj." " Tills,* adds tlie doctor, 

" is the second time he has served me so : but I will uewtt 

do it again, though aUmankiod should persoade me — UB- 

considering puppies!"* The being forced by richer 

people than one's self to spend money at a taveTii, magfai 

reasoDably be lamented ; but from the top of St FmFt 

Swift beheld a apectaele, which surely vaa Dot iinvorthy 

of his attention ; perhapa it affected him too mtich. The 

author of Gulliver might have taken from it bis notions 

of little bustling humankind. 

Dr. Johnson frequently attended public worship in St. 
faiit's. Yery different must his look have been, in turning 
into the chancel, from tlie threatening anil trampUog 
aspect they have given him in his fltatu& We do not 
cjuarrel with his aspect ; there is a great deal of character 
in it. But the contract, considering the place, is curious. 
-A. little before his death, when bodily decay made him 
less patient than ever of contradiction, lie instituted a 
dub at the Qneen's Arms, in St. Paul's Cbnrchyard. 
*' He told Mr. Hook," says Boswell, "that he wished to 
liave a Cif^ Club, and asked him to collect one ; but, said 
lie, don't let them be patriots.""!- (Thia waa an allusion 
to the friends of his acquaintance Wilkes.) Haevtell 
accompanied him one day lo the club, and found the 
xnembers "very sensible well-behayed men;'* that ie to 
say. Hook had collected a body of decent listeners- This, 
however, ia melancholy. In the next chapter we shall see 
vFohnson in all his glory. 

* Letters to Stelk, in the ddiodeeiiao editiaa of Ma woAa, 177S. 
Lettf!r vi. p. 43. 
t BoBwell's Life of Joluwoii, dghth editioD, ™L iv. p, 93. 
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St. Paurs Chwrehyard appears as if it were only a great 
commercial thoroughfare ; but if all the clergy could be 
seen at once, who have abodes in the neighbourhood, they 
would be found to constitute a numerous body. If to the 
sable coats of these gentlemen be added those of the 
practisera of the civil law, who were formerly allied to 
them, and who live in Doctors' Commons, the churchyard 
increaseH the clerkly part of its aspect. It resumes, to 
the imagination, something of the learned and collegiate 
look it had of old. Paternoster Row is said to have been 
so called on account of the number of Stationers or Text- 
writers that dwelt there, who dealt much in religious 
books, and sold horn-books, or A B C's, with the Pater- 
noster, Ave-Maria, Creed, Graces, &c. And so of the 
other places above-named. But it is more likely that this 
particular street (as indeed we are toH) was named from 
the rosary or paternoater-makere ; for so they were called, 
as appears by a record of ''one Robert Nikke, a pater- 
noster-maker and citizen, in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth." 

It is curious to reflect what a change has taken place 
in this celebrated book-sfreet, since nothing was sold there 
but rosaries. It is but rarely the word Paternoster-Row 
strikes us as having a reference to the Latin Prayer. We 
think of booksellers' shops, and of all the learning and 
knowledge they have sent forth. The books of Luther, 
which Henry the Eighth burnt in the neighbouring 
churchyard, were turned into millions of volumes, partly 
by reason of that burning. 

Paternoster-Row, however, has not been exclusively in 
possession of the booksellers, since it lost its original 
tenants, the rosary-makers. Indeed it would appear to 
have been only in comparatively recent times that the 
booksellers fixed themselves there. They had for a long 
while been established in St. Paul's Churchyard, but 
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scarcely in the Bow, till after the commeQcement of the 
lost century. 

"Thifl Btreet," saja Maitland, writing in 17'20, "before the 
fire of London, was taken up by emiucnt mercers, silkroen, 
and lacemen ; and their abops were so resorted imto by the 
nohilitjf and gentry In tlieir cuaches, that ofttimcs the street 
was 80 stopped up, that there w»$ no passage for foot passengers. 
But since tho auid fire, tbose erainent tradesmen have settJud 
tiemael^'es in several other parts; especially in Luflgate Street, 
and in Bedford Street, Henrietta Street, and King Street, i 
Covent Garden. And the inhabitants in this Street are now A i 
mixture of tradespeople, such as tire-women, or milliners, for 
tlic Bale of top-knotA, and the lite dressings tor the females." 

In a subsequent edition of his his tor j, published in 
1755, it is added, "There are now many shops of mercers, 
alkmen, eminent printers, booksellers, and publishers."* 
The most easterly of the narrow and partly covered 
passages between Newgate Street and Paternoster Row 
IB that called Panyer'a Alley, remarkable for a stone built 
into the wall of one of the hoases on the east side, sup- 
porting the figures of a pannier or wicker basket, sur- 
mounted by a boy, and exhibiting the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

"When you have sought the city round, 
Yet atill this ia the highest ground." 

TVe cannot say if absolute faith is to be put in this asse- 
'veration ; but it is possible. It has been said that the top 
of St. Paul's is on a level with that of Hampstead. 

We took back a moment between Paternoster Kow and 
the churchyard, to observe, that the only memorial re- 
maining of the residence of the Bishop of London is a 
tablet in London-House Yard, let into the wall of the 
public house called the Goose and Gridiron. The Goose 
and Gridiron is laid by tradition to have been whnt was 
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Called in tlie last century a "music house;" that is to 
say, Et place of entertainment with music. When it ceased 
to be rausical, a lancllordj in ridicule of ita former preten- 
sions, chose for his sign " a goose stroking the bnrs of a, 
gridiron with bis foot," and called it the Swan and Harp.* 
Between Amen Corner and Ludgate Street, at the end 
of a passage from Ave-Maria Lane, " stood a great house 
of stone and wood, belonging in old time to John, Duke 
of BretagnCj and Earl of Eichmond, cotemporary with 
Edward II and III- After bim it was possessed by the 
Earls of Pembroke, in the time of Richard 11, and Henry 
IV., and was called Pembroke's Inn, near Ludgate. It 
then fell into the possession of the title of Abergavenny, 
and was called Burgavenny House, under which circum- 
stances it remained in the time of Elizabeth. To Soish 
the anti-climax," says Pennant, " it was finally possessed 
by the company of Stationers, who rebuilt it of wood, and 
made it their Hall. It was destroyed by the Great Fire, 
and was succeeded by the present plain building."! Of 
the once-powerful possessors of the old mansion nothing 
now is reoienjbered, or cared for ; but in the interior of 
the modern building are to be seen, looking almost as if 
tbey were alive, and as if we knew them personally, the 
immortal faces of Steele and Ricbardaon, Prior in his cap, 
and Dr. Hoadley, a liberal bishop. There is also Mrs. 
Eichardson, the wife of the novelist, looking as prim and 
particular as if she had been jast chucked under the chin ; 
and Robert Nelson, Esq., supposed author of the Whole 
Duty of Man, and prototype of Sir Charles Grandison, as 
regular and passionless in bis face as if he had been made 
only to wear bis wig. The same is not to be said of the 
face of Steele, with bis black eyes and social aspect ; and 



* The Tatler. With notes hiatoncal, bjograp hical, md critical. 8vo, 
1797. VuL iv. p. 206, 
f Penmmt's X.ondon, p. 877. 
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still less of Eieharilsonj who, instead of being the smooth, 
satisfied-looking personage he is represented in some en- 
gravinga of him (which makes his heartrending romance 
appear unaccountable and cruel), ha^ a face as uneaB^ as 
can well be conceived,- — flushed and shattered with emo- 
tion. We recognise the sensitive, enduring man, such as 
he really was — a heap of bad nerves- It is worth anj 
body's while to go to Stationers' Hall, on purpose to see 
these portraits. They are not of the first order as por- 
traits, but evident likenesses. Hoadley looks at once 
jovial and decided, like ft good-natured controversialist. 
Prior is not so pleasant as in lii^ prints ; his no^e is a 
little aquiline, instead of turned up ; and his features, 
though delicate, not so Uberal. But if he has not the best 
look of his poetry, he has the worst. He seems as if he 
had been sitting up all night ; his eyelids droop : and his 
whole face is used with rakery. 

It is innpossible to see Prior and Steele together, with- 
out regretting that they quarrelled : but as they did 
quarrel, it was fit that Prior should be in the ivrong. 
From a Whig he had become a Tory, and showed that his 
change was not quite what it ought to have been, 
by avoiding the men with whom he had associated, and 
writing contemptuously of his fellow wits. All the men 
of letters, whose portraits are in this tall, were, doubtless, 
intimate with the premises, and partakers of Stationers' 
dinners. Richardson was Master of the Company. Mor- 
phew, a bookseller in the neighbourhoor], was one of the 
publishers of the Taihr ; and concerts as well as festive 
dinners used to take place in the great room, of both of 
which entertainments Steele was fond. It was here, if 
we mistake not, that one of the inferior officers of the 
company, a humourist on sufferance, came in, one day, on 
his knees, at an anniversary dinner, when Bishop Hoad- 
ley was present, in order to drink to the " Gloriowa 
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Memory," * The company, Steele included, were pretty 
far gone ; Hoadley had remained as long as lie well could; 
and the genuflector was drunk. Steely seeing the 
bishop a little disconcerted, whispered him, '* Do laugh, 
my lord; pray laugh: — -'tis humanitif to laugh." The 
good-natured prelate acquiesced. Next day, Steele Bent 
him a penitential letter, with the following couplet : — 
Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 
All faults be pardons, though he aoae commits. 
The most illustrious musical performance that erer 
took place in the hall was that of Dryden's Ode. A 
society for the annual commemoration of St. Cecilia, the 
patroness of music, was instituted in the year 1680, not 
without an eye perhaps to the religious opinions of the 
heir presumptive, who was shortly to ascend the throne 
as James the Second. An ode was written every year 
for the occasion, and set to music by some eminent com- 
poser ; and the performance of it was followed hy a grand 
dinner. In 1687, Dryden contributed his first ode, en- 
titled, " A Song for Saint Cecilia's Day," in which there 
are finer things than in any pttrt of the other, though as 
a whole it is not so striking. Ten years afterwards it 
was followed hy " Alexander's Feast," the dinner perhaps 
being a part of the inspiration. Poor Jeremiah Clarke, 
who shot himself for love, was. the composer. f This is 



• Of William III. 

t Thflgienit!8ofClftrke,w5iu'h, ftgTWsWyto bisnnhappyeDd, wastondOT 
■ad meUncboIy, waa umsuited. to tlie Uvelier tiitoxicatiaa of Diydcn'a 
FeMt) aAcwards glorions!^ ect "bj Handet. Clarke has been atyted the 
mnsical Otway of his time. Ha yna organist at St Paul's, sail shot 
hirojielf at his honfie in St. Fanl's Chnmhjartl Mr, Juhn Reading, organlat 
of St. Dunstan's, who wots iutimittelj' scqaninted with him, iraa going by 
nt tho moment the pistol went off, and upon entering the bouse "formd 
his friend and fellow student in tke agomea of death." Another friend nf 
his, one of the lay vicars of tbe cathedral, relates of him, that a few 
veeka before the ciOastrophe, Clarke had aJightad from his horse in a 
sequestered spot ia the country, where thew wae a pond snnoiuided hy 
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the ode, with the composition of which Bolingbroke is 
said to have found Drjden in Et state of emotion one 
morning, the whole night having been passed, agiianle 
deo, under the fever of inspiration. 

From Stationers' Hall once issued all the altnttnacts 
that were published, with all the trash And superstition 
thej kept alive. Francis Moore is still among tlieir 
"living dead men," Francis must now be a jioHlIiumoua 
old gentleman, of at least one hundred and fifty ytara of 
age. The firat blunder the writers of these books com- 
mitted, in their cunning, was the having to do with the 
ftate of the weather ; their next was to tliiak that the 
grandmothers of the last century were as immorlal as 
their title-pages, and that nobody was getting wiser than 
themselvea. The mysterious solemnity of their hieroglj- 
phica, bringing heaven and earth together, like a vision in 
the Apocalypse, was imposing to the nurse and the child ; 
and the hashfulness of their bodily sympathies no less 
attractive. We remember the astonishment of a worthy 
seaman, some years ago, at the claim which thty put into 
the month of the sign Virgo. The monopoly is now 
gone; almanacks have been forced into improvement by 
emulation ; and the Stationers (naturally enough at the 
moment) are angry about it. This fit of ill-humour will 
pass J and a body of men, interested by their very trade 
in the progress of liberal knowledge, will by-andby 
join the laugh at the tenderness they evinced in behalf of 
old wives' fables. It is observable, that their friend 
Bickerstaff (Steele's assumed name in the Taf^er) was the 
first to begin the joke against them. 

Knight-Riders' Street (Great and Little) on the south 



trees, and not knowing whether to hfti]^ or flrown himself, tasscd up a 
piece of monej- to see which. The moDey stnct in the earth edgeways. 
Of thi<! new chance for Efc, poor Clarke, we sef, waB. unable to avail 
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aide of St. FEkul's Churchyard, is said to hare been named 
from tte processions of Knights fronx the Tower, to their 
place of tournament in Smithfield, It must have been a 
round-about way. Probably the name originated in 
nothing more thaji a sign, of from some reference to the 
Heralds' College in the neighbourhood. The open space, 
we may here notice, around the western extremity of the 
Cathedral, was anciently used by the Citizens for assem- 
bling together "to make shew of their arms," or to hold 
what was called among the Scotch "a toeapon shaw." A. 
complaint was made by the Lord Mayor and the Ward, ia 
the reign of Edward I., against the Dean and Chapter for 
having inclosed this ground, which they insisted was "the 
soil and lay-fee of our lord the king," by a mud wall, and 
covered part of it with buildings,* The houses tmme* 
diately to the west of Creed Lane and Ave-Maria Lane 
probably occupy part of the apace in question. 

Behind Great Knight-Riders' Street ia Boctors' Com- 
mons, so called from the Doctors of Civil Law, who dine to- 
gether four days in each term. The Court of Admiralty 
is also there. The Admiralty judge is preceded by an office? 
with a silver oar. Tiiere is something pleasiog in the 
parade of a civil officer, thus announced by a symbol re- 
presenting the regulation of the most turbulent of ele- 
ments. 

The civil and ecclesiaatical lawyers, who connect the 
law with the church, bad formerly much more to do than 
they have at present. The proctors (or attorneys) are 
said to have been so numerous and so noisy in the time 
of Henry VIL, that the judge sometimes could not be 
heard for them. They thrust themselves into causea 
without the parties' consent, and shouldered the advocates 
out of their business. The diminution of their body was 
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owing to Cramner. Doctor*' Cotnmona are oC painful 
celebrity in the annals of domestic troulile. We have 
hardly perhaps among us a remnant of ^eater borbai-ism 
than " an action for damages," whether consiJered witli 
a view to recompense or prevention. Doctors' Commons 
bind as well as set loose. *' Hence originategj" says the 
facetious Mr. Malcolm, "the awful scrap of parchment, 
bearing the talismanic mark of John Cantuar (the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), which constitutes thousands of 
beotidicts the happiest or moat miserable of married men : 
in short, it is the grand lottery of hie, in which, for- 
tunately, there are far more prizes than blanks."* The 
community oaght to be thankful to Mr. Malcolm for this 
last piece of information, as there is a splenetic notion 
among them to the coutrary. 

A history deeply interesting to human nature might be 
drawn up from the documents preserved in this plac€ ; 
for besides case^ of personal infidelity, here are to be found 
others of infidelity religious, of blasphemy, Bimony, &c., 
together with romantic questions rcilative to kindred and 
successioD ; and here are deposited tbo&e last specimens of 
human strength or weakness, — last wills and testaments, 
together with cases in wliich they have been contested. 
It was these records that furnished as with accounts of 
the latest days of Miltoo ; and that set the readers of 
Shakapeare specnlatiug why he should make no mention 
of ills wife, except to leave her his " second best bed ; " 
— a question most unexpectedly as well as happily cleared 
up by Mr. Charles Knight, who shows that the beqncrt 
was to the lady's honour. Of the practisers in the civil 
courts, we can call to mind nothing more worthy of re- 
collection than the strange name of one of them, *' 8ir 



• XiondinlaiD Kedivivam, voL ii p. 473. 
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Julius Cajsar," and the ruinous volatility of poor Dr. King, 
tiie Tory wit, wLo is conjectured to have beeQ the only 
civilian tbat ever went to reside in Ireland, "after 
having experienced the emoluments of a settlement la 
Doctor b' Commons." The doctor unfortunately practised 
too much with the bottle, which hindered him from 
adhering long to anything. 

Behind Little Knight-Riders' Street, to the east of 
Doctors' Commons, is the Heralds' College, A gorgeoua 
idea of colours falls on the mind in passing it, as from a 
cathedral window, 
"And sbielded acatclieons blush with blood of queens and 

kings." ^ — KeaU. 
The passenger, if he is a reader conversant with old timea, 
thinks of bannered halls, of processions of chivalry, and 
of the fields of Creasy and Poictiers, with their vizored 
knights, distinguished by their coats and crests ; for a 
coat of arms is nothing but a representation of the knight 
himself, from whom the bearer ia descended. The shield 
supposes his body ; there is the helmet for his head, 
with the crest upon it ; the flourish ia his mantle ; and he 
stands upon the ground of his motto, or moral pretension. 
The supporters, if he is noble, or of a particular class of 
knighthood, are thought to be the pages that waited upon 
him, designated by the fantastic dresses of bear, lion, he., 
which they sometimes wore. Heraldry is full of colour 
and imagery, and attracts the fancy like a " book of 
pictures." The Kings at Arms are romantic personages, 
really crowned, and have as mystic appellations as the 
kings of an old tale, — ^ Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy. 
Norroy is King of the North, and Clarencieux (a title of 
Norman origin) of the South, The heralds, Lancaster, 
Somerset, &c., have simpler names, indicative of the 
counties over which they preside; but are only less 
gorgeously dressed than the kings, in emblazonment and 
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•satin; and then there are the four pursuivants. Rouge 
Croix, Rouge Dragon, Portcullis, and Blue Mantle, with 
hues aa lively, and appellations as quaint, as the atten- 
dants on a fairy court. For gorgeousness of attire, 
mysteriousness of origin, and in fact for similarity of 
origin (a knaye being a squire), a knave of cards is not 
unlike a herald. A story is told of an Irish King at 
Arms*, who, waiting upon the Bishop of Killaloe to 
summon him to Parliament, and being dressed, as the 
ceremony required, in his heraldic attire, so mystified the 
bishop's servant with his appearance, that not knowing 
what to make of it, and carrying off but a confused notion 
of his tide, he announced him thus : " My lord, here is 
the King of Trumps." 

Mr. Pennant says, that the Heralds' College " is a 
foundation of great antiquity, in which the records are 
kept of all the old blood in the kingdom." But this is a 
mistake. Heralds, indeed, are of great antiquity, in the 
sense of messengers of peace and war ; but in the modern 
sense, they are no older than the reign of Edward UL, 
and were not incorporated before that of the usurper 
Richard. The house which they formerly occupied was 
a mansion of the Earls of Derby. It was burnt in the 
Great Fire, and succeeded by the present building, part 
of which was raised at the expense of some of their offi- 
cers. As to their keeping records of " all the old blood 
in the kingdom," they may keep them, or not, as they 
have the luck to find them ; but the blood was old, before 
they had anything to do with it. Men bore arms and 
crests when there were no officers to register them. 
This, as a writer in the Censura Literaria observes, 
justly diminishes the pretension they set up, that no arms 

* On the authoritf of Langton, Johnson's friend. See Memoirs 
Anecdotes, &c, by Letitia Matilda Hawkins, vol. 1 p. 293. 
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are of authority which have not been registered among 
their archives- 

"If this doctrine," saja he, "were jua^ the conaequence 
would be, that anua of comparutively modem invention are of 
better authority than those whieh & man and his ancestors have 
borne from times before the existence of the College of Anus, 
and for time immemorial, supported by the evidence of ancient 
seals, funeral monuments, and other authentic documents. Surely 
this is grossly absurd; and the more absurd, if we consider 
that the heralda seem origio^ly not to have been instituted for 
the manufacturing of armorial ensigna, hut for the recording 
those ensigns which bad been borne by men of honourabk 
lineage, and which might, therefore, be borne by tbeir posterity. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to presume, that it will be 
found on inquiry, that there are no grants of arms by the 
English Heralds of any yery high antiquity; and that the 
most ancient which can be produced, either in the original or 
in well-authenticated copies, are of a date when the general 
use of seals of arms, circumscribed with the names and titles 
of the bearera, was wearing away."* 

We learn from the same writer, that the Talue of "a 
painted shielcl of paxchment" is fifty pounds. Of the 
spirit in. which these things have been done, the reader 
may judge from a letter written hy an applicant to one of 
the moat respectable names in the college list. His 
ofcject was to get the illegitimate coat of a female friend 
changed to one by which it was to appear she was not 
iUegitimate, He offers five pounds for it; and adds, that 
there is another friend of Ma, " an alderman's son, in 
Chester, whose great-grandfather was baseborn, whom I 
have bine treating with aeverall tymes about the alter- 
ation of his coat, telling him for 10*^ and not under, it 
may be accomplished ; five he is willing to give, but not 
aboTe ; if yoo pleaae to accept of that sume, you may 

* Cengmu Libeiaria, voL iii. p. 254. 
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writt me a line or two. I desire that joa will i^td the 
scroll down again, &s soon m jOQ can-''* 

Tbe truth is, that except as far as their records go, 
and as thej can be tiimed to account in quectioos of 
kindred and inheritance, tbe heralds are of no importance 
in modem times. Nor have thej anything to do with 
the spirit and first prvnciplea of the devices, of whi«;h thejp 
sume the direction. We think this is worth notice^ 

[becaase heraldry itself, or at least the dist^osgioa of eoets 
' arms, of which most people are observed to be fonder 
than thej choose to confess, might be reconciled to the 
progress of knovrledge, or made, »t any rate, the ground 
of a pleasing and not ungracefol norelty. To a coat of 
arms no man, literally speaking, has pretensions, who is 
not the representative of somebodj that bore arms in the 
old English wars ; but when the necessity for militaiy 
virtue decreased, arms gave way to the gown ; and shietdt 
had honourable, but fantastic augmentatifHis, for the 
peaceful triumphs of lawyers and statesmen. HeaowUle 
commerce was on the increase, and tliere came np a new 
power in the shape of pounds, shitlings, and pence, which 
was to be represented also by its coat of artnt ; how 
absurdly, need not be added; though the individnalf 
who got their lions and their shields behind the counter, 
were often excellent men, who might have cut ob great a 
figure in battle as the best, had they lived in other times. 
At length, not to have a military coat was to be no gentle- 
man ; and then the heralds fairly sold achieTements at so 
much the head. They received their fees, put on their 
spectacles, turned over their books like astrologerf*, and 
found that you were deserving of a bear's paw, or might 

►dap three puppies on your coach. "Congreve," eays 

Lift^ Diiiry, and CoRespondence of Sir Willkm Dngdslc, byHamiier. 
Loud. 1827. Oitr tndmoiandiim \ua omitted tbe page. The letter trw 
wntten to Dugdale bv ELmdall H«lme^ a brother litnU. 
a 3 
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Swift, ill one of his letters to Stella, " gave me a Tatler 
he had written out, as blind as he is, for little Harrison. 
'Tia about a scoundrel that was grown ricbj and went and 
bought a coat of arms at the heralds', and a set of ancestors 
at Fleet Ditch." And this is the case at present. 
Numbers of persons do not, however, stand on this cere- 
mony "with the heralds. Many are content to receive 
their exploits, at hnlf-a-guinea the set, from pretenders 
who undertake to "procure jumsj" and many more 
assume the arms nearest to their name and familj, or 
invent them at once ; naturallj' enough concluding, that 
they might as well achieve their own glories, as buy them 
of an old gentleman or a pedlar. 

Now arms were not originally given-, they were 
assumed. Men in battle, when armies fought pell-mell, 
and bodily prowess was more in request tlian it is now, 
■wished to have their persons distinguished ; and accord- 
ingly they put a device on their shield, or some towering 
symhol on their lielmet. This at onee served to mark out 
the bearer, and to express the particular sentiment or 
alliance upon which he was to be understood as priding 
himself. Tlie real spirit of heraldry consisted, therefore, 
and must always consist, in distinguishing one person 
from another, and in expressing his individual sentiments i 
and as the adoption of some device is both an elegant 
exercise of the fancy, and acts as a kind of memento to 
the conscience, tending to keep us to what we profesa, 
people who have no certain arms of their own, or who do 
not care for them if they have, might not ungracefully or 
even uselessly entertain tiiemselves with doing, in their 
own persons, what the old assumera of arras did in theirs ; 
that is to say, invent their own distinctions. The embla- 
zonment might amuse their fancies, and he put in books, 
or elsewhere, like other coats of arms ; and a little dif- 
ference in the mode of it could easily set aside the inter- 
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ference of the heralds. People tnight thus express their 
views in life, or tlietr particular tastes and opinions ; and 
the "science of heraldry," which has been so mnch 
laughed at, not alwaj^s with justice, be made to accord 
with the progress of knowledge, ^ — or, at all ev-enta, trith 
the entertaining part of it. 

As to coats of arms really ancient, or connected with 
old virtue, or with modern, we have already shown that 
we are far from pretending to despise anything which 
indulges the natural desire of mortality to extend or to 
elerate its sense of existence. We have no respect for 
shields of no meaning, or for hearers of better shields 
that disgrace them 5 but we do not profess to look with- 
out interest on very old shield*, if only for the sake of 
their antiquity, much less when they are associated with 
names, 

Familiar in our mouths as househnld words. 
The lions and stags, &c., of the Howards and PlerbGrts, 
of the CaTendishes, Kussells, and Spencers, affect us more 
than those of Cuvier himself, especially when we recollect 
they were borne by great writers as well as warrior?, men 
who advanced, not only themaelvea, but their Hpecies in 
dignity. The most interesting coats of ajins, next to 
those which unite antiquity with ability, (that is to say, 
duration backward with duration and utility in prospect,) 
are such na become ennobled by geniua, or present us 
with some pleasing device. Such is the spear of Shak- 
epeare, whose ancestors are thought to have won it in 
Boswoi'th field*; the spread eagle of Milton, — a proper 



* Another opioioD, howevei, i» that tha sp«Bi had been (fiTen to one 
of higum-eators as having tnj(;n a maKistrste of some descriptwii, TMa 
BOppoHition seema to lie sujiports^d by tb^ grant of arms to Jalin Slialc- 
speore in 1599, which haa been printed by Mr. Malcolm. But Sliakspeares 
in Wurvrickfthfre arc as plentiful an blackberries, and perhaps the name 
Mlginaled ia tiie stent arms of a whole trilie uf soldiers. 
Q 4 
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epic device f the flower given to Linnseus for a device when 
lie was ennobled ; the philosophical motto of the great 
Bacon, Afediocrh Jirrna (Mediocre tilings firm — the 
Gtolden Mean) ; the modest, yet self-respecting one, first 
used, we believe, by Sir Philip Sidney, Vit ea nostra voco 
(I scarcely call these things one's own) ; and those other 
mottoes taken from favourite classics, which argue more 
taste than antiquity. We are not sorry, however, for mere 
antiquity's sake, to recogniae the sliip of the CampbeUa ; 
the crowned heart (a beautiful device) of Douglas; and 
even the checquers of the unfortunate family of the Stuarts. 
They tell us of namea and connexions, and call to mind 
striking events in history. Indeed, all ancient names 
naturally become associated with history and poetry. 
The irofit interesting coat in Scottish heraldryj if we iire 
to believe traditioHj is that of Hay, Earl of Errol ; whose 
ancestors, a couple of peasants, with their father, rallied 
an army of their countrymen in a narrow pass, and led 
them back victoriously against the Danes. Two peasants 
are the supporters of the shield. But unquestionably the 
most interesting sight in the whole circle of heraldry, 
British or foreign, if we consider the rational popularity 
of its origin, and the immense advance it records in the 
progress of what ia truly noble, is that of the plain English 
motto assumed by Lord Erakine, Trial by Jujy. The 
devices of the Nelsons and WcUiogtons, illustrious a,a 
they are, are nothing to this ; for the world might relapse 
into barbarism, as it has formerly done, notwithstanding 
the exploits of the greatest warriors ; but words hke these 
are trophies of the experience of ages, and the world could 
not pass them, and go back again, for very shame. It ia 
the fashion now-a-days to have painted! windows ; and a 
very beautiful fashion it is, and esrtremely worthy of 
encoup^ement in this climate, where the general absence 
of colours renders it desirable that they should be collected 
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whereTer they can, so as to iiwceue « freKng of cheer- 
foLfkess imd warmth. When the sitn strikes tliroiigh a 
paisted window, it seems as il' He»T«n itsell" were recom- 
tneoding to us the brilliaDce with which it has painted its 
flowers and its skies. It is a pity we have no devioei 
ioTented for themseh-es by the great men of past time% 
othowise what an illustrious window wotiJd they mak^ I 
We should like to have presented the reader with soch of 
the escutcheons above-men tioned as have been created or 
modified in some respect by their ennoblers ; and to have 
shown him how different the old parts now appear, with 
which the individuals bad notbing to do, compared with 
those of their own achievement, or adoption, even when 
nothing better than a motto. Sir Philip's motto almost 
rejects his coat. • If all persons, ambitious of good 
conduct and ofvinions, were to adopt our suggestion, and 
assume a device of their own, windows of this kind might 
abound among friends ; and many of them would become 
as interesting to posterity, aa such "coata of arms " would, 
above all others, deserve to be. 

The most eminent names in the Heralds' College are 
Carodeii, the great antiquary; Dugdale (whose merits, 
however, are questionable); King, a writer on political 
arithmetic ; and Vanbmgh, the comic writer, who wore a 
tabard for a short time, aa Clarencieui. Gibbon had an 
ancestor, a herald, who took great interest in the profea- 



• Vix en nostni poco — (aa above translated}. Tlie effect ia sCronger 
if the wbole passn^e is called to mintL It is in Ovid ; 

Jf&m gcDos, et prauTos, et quo non feeimas ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco. — Mettuxor. Ub. 13. v, 140. 
For birtb, and mnk, «ni1 wliiit our own good powers 
Have eam'd im not, I scarcdj' call tht'm ours. 

Ovid, him-ielf n man of birtli, puts this sentiment in the motitb of 
U1,V?9«3, a king. Bat then ho was a king whose tiUeuta were above his 
royalty. 
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sion. He had Rnother progenitor, who, about the reign of 
James the First, changed the scallop shelb of the his- 
torian's coat "into three ogresses or female cannibals, 
with a design of stigraatising three ladies, his kinswomen, 
who had provoked him bj an unjust lawsuit. " * A good 
account of heraldry, its antiquities and its freaks, is a desi- 
deratum, and would make a very amusing book. 

We move westward from St. Paul's, because, though 
the metropolis abounds with interest in every part of it. 




yet the course this way ia the most generally known ; and 
readers may choose to hear of the moat popular thorough- 
fares first. The origin of the word Ludgate is not known. 
The old opinion respectiag King Lud has been rejected, 
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and some think it is the same word as Flud or Fludgate, 
meaning the Gate on the Fleet, Floet, or Flood, F being 
droptj as in leer for Fleer, Lloyd for Floyd or Fluyd, 
&c. It may be so ; but it ia not easy to see, in that case, 
why Fleet Street should not have been called Lud Street. 
Perhaps the old tradition is right, and some ancient Lud, 
or Lloyd, was the builder of an "old original" gate, 
whether king or not. Its successor (which formerly 
crossed the street by St. Martin's church), wae no older 
than the reign of King John. It was rebuilt in 1586, 
and finaUy removed in 1 760. Pen nant say a, he remembered 
it "a wretched prison for debtors.'' The old chroniclers 
tell uii a romantic story of a lord-mayor. Sir Stephen 
Forater, who euhirged thia prison, and added a chapel to 
it. He had been confined in it himself, and, begging at 
the grate, was asked by u rich widow what som would 
parchaae his liberty. He said, twenty pounds. She paid 
it, took him into her service, and afterwards became his 
wife. One of our old dramiitists (llowley), in laying a 
flcene in thia prison, has made use of the narae of Stephen 
Forster in a ditierent manner ; and probably hia stoiy had 
a foundation in truth. According to him, Stephen, who 
had been a profligate fellow, was relieved by the son of 
Ms brother, with whom ho was at variance. Stephen 
afterward.s becomes rich in his turn, and seeing his brother 
become poor and thrust into the .*ame prison, forbids his 
oephew Robert, whom he had adopted on that condition, 
to relieve his father. The nephew disobeys, and has the 
misfortiine to incur the hatred of both uncle and parent, 
for his connection with either party, but ultimately finds 
hia virtue acknowledged. The following scene is one of 
those in which these old writers, in their honest confidence 
in nature, go direct to the heart. The reader will see the 
style of begging in those days. Robert Forster, who has 
been cursed by his father, comes to Ludgate, and stands 
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concealed outside the prisoD, while his father appears 
above at tke grate, " a box hanging down," 

Forster. Bread, bread, one penny to buy a loaf of bread, for 
the tender mercy.. 

Roh, O me my shame ! T know that voice full well ; 
rJI help thy wants, altliough tlicm curse me still. 

\_He standi where he is unseen, hi/ hisJiUher. 

Fors. Bread, bread, some Christiim man send back 
Your charity to a number of poor prisoners. 
One penny for the teader mercy — [Robert puis m moneg 

The hand of Heaven reward you, gentle sir ! 
Never may you want, never feel misery ; 
Let blessin^j's in unnumbered measure grow, 
And fall upon your head, where'er you go. 

Rob. Oil, happy comfort ! curses to the ground 
First struck me ; now with bleseings I am crowned. 

Fors. Bread, bread, for the tender mercy ; one penny for a 
loaf of bread. 

Mob. m buy more blesaiags : take thou all my store ; 
I'll keep no coin and rsee my father poor. 

Fora. Good angels guard you, sir ; jay prayers ebaU be, 
That Heaven may bless you for this charity. 

Rob. If he knew me sure he would not say ao : 
Xet I have comfort, if by any means 
I get a blessing from my father's hands. • 

The prison of Ludgate was anciently considered to be 
not 30 much a place of confinement as a place of refuge, 
into which debtors threw themselves to escape from their 
creditors — " a keep, not so much of the wicked as of the 
wretched," — ("non sceleratorum career, sed miaerorum 
custotUa"), aa it ia expressed in a Latin speech which was 
addressed by the inmates to King Philip of Spain, when 
he passed through the city, in 1554, and which the cele- 
brated Roger ABcham was employed to compose. As it 



* Lamb'a Specimens of English Dnmatic Poets, p. 147. 




does not appear, howerer, that the 
up their abode here irere allowed to > 
they had dischai^ed their debts^ the i 
to be drawn seems to be a somewliat iiTiiiIiibj aoe. A 
imter, nevertheless, qaoted hj Ifaitlmd, wbo is 1659 
publii^hed a description of the hoMM in irinek ke had 
himself been for a long time a retifdent, €ixfnmtM gKM 
indignation against the authorities for baiiBg ** baaeijr mud 
injuriatisly caused to be takes denm' the old ii w c riptk n, 
afixed bj Sir Stephen Fainter, of Free ^mltr ami 
Lodging, "and set up another OTer the ootirsrd street 
door with only these words engiareii : Tkit it the PnatM 
efLuDGATE."* The prison of Ladgatedood en tlieiDBlfc 
side of the street, and extended bade tiM it *kM)at jmaei 
a portion of the oM London Wail, wfaiek ran maaif 
parallel to Ludgate HiU. About Hbe jear 1764 that wail 
ii described as being eight feet and a half tliidcf Bita 
of it (as before noticed) Etill ronain in thia aaigUKMiiMWd. 
At this gate a stop was put to the ins'inticictioo of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt gainst Qoeen lifuy, at the time when har 
marriage \i4th Philip was in contenptatian. 8ir TViiaaa 
vas son of the poet who had been & firieod of tfae£ari o£ 
Stirrey, and a warm partisan of Anne BuDeii, He led 
his forces up the Stnnd sod Fleet Street m no very 
hopeful condition, after saffering a loaa ia hm mr; and 
on arriving at Ludgate, foond it shut "i^ft Un, asd 
Strongly manned. The disappointment is aaid to have 
afiected him bo strongly, that be threw Mmaelf an a 
bench opposite the Beli-Sarage Inn, and oummed the 
rashness of his hopes. He retired, only to find bia relreaA 
cot off at Temple Bar ; and being anmmoned by a boald 
to eobmitr requested it might be to a gentletaan ; upoo 
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whjcli his sword, waa received by a person of his own 
rank. He was beheaded. It is worth observing, that 
Mary, alarmed at this iasurrection, Lad pretended, in a 
speech at Guildhall, that she would give up the marriage, 
provided it were seriously and properly objected to : she 
only called upon the citizens to atand liy her against rebels. 
When the rebels, however, were put down, the marriage, 
though notoriously unpopular, was concluded. 

The Bell-Savage is an inn of old standing. The name 
is now learnedly written over the front — Belle Sauvage. 
The old sign was a bell with a savage by it. Stow 
derived the name fi'om Isabella Savage, who had given 
the house to ihe company of Cutlers ; and most likely this 
was its origin ; but as the inn was formerly one of those 
in which plays were acted, and as the players had dealings 
with romance, and sign-painters varied their hieroglyphics 
according to the whim of the moment, Pennant njjght 
have reasonably found one derivation io the Spectator^ 
without objecting to the other. A sight of the passage to 
which he refers will leave the immediate derivation 
beyond all doubt. " As for the Bell-Savage," says Addi- 
son (for the paper is his), " which is the sign of a Savage 
Man standing by a Bell, I was formerly very much 
puzzled upon the conceit of it, till I accidently fell into 
the reading of an old romance translated out of the French ; 
which gives an account of a very beautiful woman who 
was in a wilderness, and is called in the French la belle 
Sauvage; and is everywhere translated by our countrymen 
the Bell-Savage." * This was one of the inns at which 
the famous Tarlton used to perform. London has a modern 
look to the inhabitants ; but persons who come from the 
country find as odd and remote-looking things in it as 
the Londonei^ do in York or Chester ; and among these 
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are a variety of old inns, with corridors running round 
the yard. They are well worth a glance from anybody 
who has a respect for old times. The play used to be 
got up in the yard, and the richer part of the spectators 
occupied " the galleries." • 

The wall in which Lud-gate stood was the occasion of 
the hills having two names, which is still the case, the 
upper part, between the Bell-Savage and' St. Paul's 
Churchyard, being called Ludgate Street, and only the 
rest Ludgate Hill. This latter portion went anciently by 
the name of Bowyers' Bow, no doubt from its being prin- 
cipally inhabited by persons of that trade. On Ludgate 
Hill lived the cobbler whom Steel mentions as a curious 
instance of pride, f He had a wooden figure of a beau, 
who stood before him in a bending posture, humbly pre- 
senting him with his awl, or bristle, or whatever else his 
employer chose to put in his hand, after the manner of an 
obsequious servant. Steele seems to have thought the 
man mad; otherwise the conceit would have been an 

* Malone, in his Historical Account of the English Stage, has an in- 
genions parallel between these inn-theatres and the constmction of the 
modem ones. "Many of onr ancient dramatick pieces," he observes, 
" were performed in the yards of carriers' inns, in which, in the beginning 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the comedians, who then first united them- 
selyes in companies, erected an occasional stage. The form of these 
temporary play-houses seems to be preserved in our modem theatre. 
The galleries in both are ranged over each other on three sides of the 
building. The small rooms under the lowest of these galleries answer to 
onr present boxes ; and it is observable, that these, even in theatres which 
were built in a subsequent period expressly for dramatick exhibitions, 
still retained their old name, and were frequently called roona by onr 
ancient writers. The yard bears a sufficient resemblance to the pit, as at 
present in use. We may suppose the stage to have been raised in this 
arena, on the fourth side, with its back to the gateway of the inn, at 
which the money for admission was taken. Thus in fine weather, a 
play-house, not incommodious, might have been formed." Reed's Edition 
of Johnson's and Steevens's Shakspeare, voL iii p. 73. 

t T»tler,No.l27. 
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agreeable one. Lutlgate Street, as if to keep up and 
augment the didnctic reputation of the neighbourliood, was 
not long since the head-quartera of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge, at least as far as regarded tbeir 
publications. And, curiousljr enough, the house was nejct 
door to old "Newberry's." 

Between Ludgate Hill and the Thames, in the district 
more properly retaining the name, was the monastery of 
the Bhick Friars, an order of Dominicans, in which par- 
Haments were sometimes held. The Emperor Charles V. 
was lodged in it when he ■visited Henry VIII., in 1522; 
and in a hall of the same building, seven years after, the 
cause was tried between Henry and his queen, Catherine. 
Sbakspeare baa given us the opening scene. In Elizabeth's 
time, the desecrated tenements and neighbourhood of 
Blackfriars became the reaort of the world of foEhion, — 
a (!ourt end of the city ; and close at hand, on the site 
retaining the name of Play-house Yard, was the famous 
Theatre in Elactfriars, where Shakspeare's, Ben Jonaon's, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher's playa were performed, and 
where many of thera came out. It was what they called 
at that time a " private" theatre, the peculiarity of which 
IB not exactly underatood. All that is known of it is, that 
it was smaller than the ptiblie ones ; but it was open to 
public admission. Perhaps a private theatre meant a 
theatre more select than the others, and frequented by 
politer company ; for such, at any rate, the present one 
appears to have been. It is conjectured also to have been 
a winter theatre, and its performances took place by candle- 
light. The gallants and ladies of the courts of Elizabeth 
and James took their dinner at noon, and after riding or 
lute- playing till evening, went to their snug little theatre 
in the neighbourhood, to laugh or weep over the divine 
fancies of Shakspeare. Shakspeare himself must often 
have beea on the spot ; a certainty which an intellectual 
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inhabitant wil! be glad to possess. The theatre, at one 
time, was partly his property. 

Apart of the monastery of the Black friars was, in 1623, 
the scene of a frightful accident, which made a great noiae 
at the time. Mi-. Malcolm has enumerated several of the 
puhlicatioQS recording it ; and from these it appeara that 
on Sunday, the 5th of Novemher in that year, a con- 
gregation of about three hundred individuals had assembled 
in a small gallery over the gateway of the lodgings of the 
French Ambassador in this building, in order to hear a 
sermon from a Jesuit, named Father Drury, who enjoyed 
considerable reputation as a preacher. Under the iJoor 
of the chamber where they were assembled was an empty 
apartment, and under that another, making together a 
height of twenty-two feet from the ground ; and the floor 
itself, as it afterwards turned out, was mainly supported 
by a single beam, which in the centre was not more than 
three inches thick. The people had been in their seats 
for about half-an-hour, when this beam suddenly gave way, 
and the whole of them were instantly precipitated, mixed 
with the timber, plaster, and rubbish of the floors, into 
the vacant depth below. Drury, and another priest, named 
Eedgate, were both killed, as were also a Lady Wehbe, 
and the daughter of a Lady Blackstone, together with, it 
is supposed, between ninety and ^ hundred persons. Many 
toore were seriously injured. " Several people," says Mr, 
Malcolm, "escaped in a very extraordinary manner, 
particularly Mrs. Lucy Penruddock, who was preserved 
by a chair falling hollow over her; and a young man, who 
lay on the floor, overwhelmed by people and rubbish, yet 
untouched by them, through the resting of fragments on 
each other, and thus leaving a space round him. In this 
horrible situation he had the presence of mind to force 
his way through a piece of the ceiling, and he shortly 
after had the indescribable happiness of assisting in the 
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liberation of othere."* There were many persons, it 
would appear, foolish and wicked enough to represent 
this c*Iainity as a token of the displeasure of heaven 
against the Roman Catholic faith. The pamphlets 
noticed by Mr. Malcolm are some of those that were 
published by the parties in a violent controTersy which 
raged for some time on the subject. The day on which 
this accident happened was long remembered under the 
name of the Fatal Vespers ; and the circumstance that it 
was the anniversary of the Gunpovitler Plot was not 
foi^olten by the judgment -mongers. Most of the bodies 
of those who were kiUed on this occasion were buried 
without either the ceremony of a funeral service, or the 
decency of a coffin or a winding-sheetj in two large pita 
or trenches, dug, the one in the court before, and the 
other in the garden behind the bowse, in which the accident 
had taken place. 

Printing-bouse Sqnare, close to Playhouse-yard, marks 
out the site of the ancient King's Printing- Honse, whence 
bibles, prayer-books, and proclamations were issued. It 
was rebuilt in the middle of the last century, and became, 
according to Maitland, " the cotnpleteat printing-house in 
the world," The kiag'a printer now lives elsewhere ; but 
in the same spot is a house, which may be called the 
world's printing-house, seeing the enormous multitude of 
newspapers which the mighty giant of steam daily throws 
forth out of his iron lap, full of interest to all quarters of the 
globe. We need not say that we allude to the Times newa- 
paper. There is no knowing, in this and other instances, 
what bounds to put to Iiuman es:pectation, when mecha- 
nical and intellectual force are thus joined in a common 
object. 

On the other side of the way, in Bridge Street, stood, 
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and stands now, though hidden by the new hooses. and 
much altered, the former p&lace of Bridewell, now known 
as a house of industry and correctioti. In vtci^t times 
the King used frequeoUj to reside h^re ; and when such 
was the case, the courts of law sometimes attended him. 
The building, having fallen into decay, was restored aboat 
the year 1522, by Henry VIH. ; and here the attendant* 
of the Emperor Charles V^ were lodged while the emperor 
himself occupied the Blackfriars, a conunnni cation being 
formed between the two palaces by a gallery carried over 
the Fleet Ditch, and through the old city wall, Botli Henry 
and Catherine, also, were lodged here, while the cause 
between them was proceeding at Blackfriars. In 1533 
Edward VI. granted the palara, on the Bolicitation of 
Bishop Ridley, for the purposes to which it has been since 
applied ; an act of benevolence which was recorde<l, with 
more precision than elegance, in the following lines under 
a portrait of his majesty, that used to hang near the 
pulpit in the old chapel : 

" This Edward of fair memory the &ixtb, 
In -jrhoin with grefttness, goodness was commixt. 
Gave this Bridewell, a Palace In old times, 
For a chastising house of vagrant crimes." 

Bridewell having been burnt down in the Great Fire was 
rebuilt immediately after that calamity, and it has since 
been frequeutly repaired, and partially renovated. Henry 
the Eighth ("Bturdy rogue!") would have been a fit 
personage to lodge in it still, though under somewhat 
diiferent circumstances. 

One of the steep and gloomy descents from Thames 
Street still preserves the name of Castle Street ; and 
immerliately to the west of this stood in ancient times, 
on the banks of the river, a large building called Baynard's 
Castle- Bayuard, by whom it was originally erected in 
the eleventh century, was one of the Conqueror's Norman 
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followers. His descendant, William Baymard, howeve^ 
Boon after the commencemeot of the next century, forfeited 
hig inberitance to the crowDj hy which it was bestowed 
upon the family of Clare. The representative of this 
familjj and the possessor of Baynard'a Castle, in the rei^ 
of King Jobnj was the Baron Eohert Fitzw alter, a portion 
of whose history, &s related by some of our old chroniclers, 
gi^es an interest to the spot. Among the beauties 
of the time, one of the fairest was Matilda, the daughter 
of Fitzwalter. The licentious monarch, who may have 
seen her at some high festival held in this very castle, was 
Bmitten, after his fashion, by ber charms; but Lis suit was 
rejected with indignation, both by herself and her father. 
His " love" now turned into hatred and thirst of revenge ; 
he soon after resorted to open force, and having first driven 
Fitzwalter to seek refuge in France, easily got the unhappy 
girl into bis custody, and, if we are to believe the story, 
despatched her by poison. He at the same time ordered 
Castle Baynard to be demolished. The next year the 
armies of the English and French Kings lay encamped 
duriag a truce on the opposite sides of a river in France, 
when an EngUsh knight, impatient, as it would seem, of 
the bloodless inactivity that prevailed, thought fit to 
challenge any one of the enemy who ehose to come forth 
and break a lance with. him. It was not long before a 
champion appeared making his way across the water, wbe^ 
unattended as he was, had no sooner reached the land, 
than he mounted a horse and rode up to meet his challenger. 
The duel took place in the sight of King John and his 
troops, but it did not last long ; for both the English 
knight and his horse were thrown to the ground by the 
first thrust of his antagonist's spear, which was also broken 
to shivers in the shock. "By God's troth," exclaimed 
John, as he beheld this heroic exploit, "he were a king 
indeed who had such a knight." The words were caught 
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''J' some of the bystanders, who had obserred more 
J'*'*owly than the moDarch the figure of the unknown 
^ctor, aod who suspected him to be no other than their 
old actjaaintance, the Baron Fltiwaltef- It was* in fact, 
"o other. The next day, the praise which the King had 
"^stowed npoD his prowess being reported to him, he 
'^tnmed to the English camp, and ilirowing himself at 
'be feet of his eovereign, was re-sdmitted to favotir, and 
•^ored to all his former possessions and honours. We 
■Ofty obserre, however, that this narrative is gearcely 
detailed with sufficient precision to entitle it to be received 
a, a piece of authentic history, and that especially it does 
not seem to be very ea^iy to reconcile soine parU of it, as 
Commonly given, with the ascertained dates and course 
of the events of King John'a reign. This Robert Fitz- 
iralter is placed by Matthew Paris at the head of his list 
of the Barons, who, in 1215, carae armed in a body to 
tlie King, at the Temple, and made those demands which 
led to the concession of the Great Charter at Runnymede. 
Indeed, in the short military contest which preceded the 
King's submission, Fitzwalter was appointed by his brother 
barons the commander-in-cbief of their forces, and digni- 
fied in that capacity with the title of Marshal of the 
Army of God and of Holy Church. On his return to 
England, he is said to have rebuilt or repaired lus castle 
in London which the King hEid thrown down, and the 
edifice continued for a long time to be the principal 
fortress within the city. The family of Fitzwalter, in 
consequence of their possession of Baynard'a Castle, held 
the office of Chastilians and Bannerets, or Banner-bearers, 
of Ivondon ; and the reader who is curious upon such 
matters may consult Stow, or those who hnve copied him, 
for an account of the rights, services, and ceremoninl 
customs appertaining to that dignity. The punisihment 
(jf a person found guilty of treason within the banneret'a 
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Jurisdiction is worth noticing : be waa to b« tied to a post 
lit the Tbatnee^ at one of the wharfs, and left there for two 
cbbings and two Sowings of the tide. After this, there 
wa« certainly little chance of his committing more treason. 
It 13 not known bow Baynard's Castle, and the privileges 
belonging to the lordship, got out of the faandsof this family; 
but in H28, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, the building, 
baving heen burned down, is stated to have been restored j 
by Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. After the dnke's 
death it came once more into the possession of the crown ; 
And here it was that tbe great council assembled in the 
beginning of March, 1461, which proclaimed tbe Earl of 
March King, by the title of Edward IV, It was here also^ 
twenty-two years after, that the solemn farce was enacted 
in which Richard XII. asgumed the royal dignity oa tbe 
invitation of Buckingham, and in obedience to the pre^J 
tended wishes of the citizens. Shakspeare has given 
this scene with an exact conformity, in all the matters of 
fact, to the narratives of the old chroniclera ; the crafty 
Protector, it will be remembered, being made to present 
himself in the gallery above, supported by a bisbop on 
each side, while BuckiQgham, the lord mayor, the 
aldermen, and the citizens, occupy the court of the castle 
below, Baynard's Castle was oaee more rebuilt in 1487,, 
by Henry VII., with a view to its answering better the 
puqmse of a royal palace ; and the King oceasionallj 
lodged there. Some time after this we find the place in 
poflsesBion of the Earls of Pembroke, who made it their 
common residence ; and it was here that the Earl of that 
name, on the 19th of July, 1553, about a fortnight after 
the death of Edward VI., assembled the council of the 
nobility and clergy, at which the determination wEis taken, 
on the motion of Lord Arundelj to abandon the cause of 
Lady Jane Grey, and to proclaim Queen Mary, which, 
■ficordingly, was instantly done in different parts of the 
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city. This i? supposed to have been the building which 
was destroyed in tlie Great Fire of 1666. It is represented 
in ail old print of London as a square pile surrounding a 
coun, and surmounted with numerous towers, A large 
gateway in the middle of the south eid& led to the river 
by a bridge of two orcties oa d staira. Thta ancieat fartresa 



was never rebuilt after the fire ; and its site has been 
since occupied by wharfs, timber-jards, workshops, and 
common dweUing-housea. The ward, however, io which 
it was situated, and which embraces also .St. Paul'a 
Churchyard, and nearly all the localities we have as yet 
noticed, atill retains the name of the Ward of Baynard's 
Castle. 

Upon Paul's Whari' Hill, to the north-east of Baynaxd's 
Castle, were a number of bouses within a great gate, 
which are said by Maitland to have been designated, in 
the leases granted by the dean and ebapter, as the 
Camera Dtance, or Diana's Chamber, and to have been so 
denominated from a spacious building in the form of a 
labyrinth, constructed here by Henry II. for the conceal- 
ment of the fair Eosamond CUiFord. We need scarcely 
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Bay tbat this traditioa has all the air of a fable. Tiie 
author we have just named, however, assures us that 
"for u long time there reinained some evident testifications 
of tedious turnings and windings, as also of a passage 
under ground from his house to Castle Baynard ; which 
was no doubt the King's way from thence to the Camera 
DiantB," * or the chamber of his " brightest Diaua," "What 
the "testifications" in question may really have amounted 
to, we cannot pretend to say ; but Diana, not being a family 
name, as in the case of another royal favourite, Diana of 
Poitiers, seems a strange one to have been given to the lady 
already christened by so poetical an appellation as Roaa- 
mond, and so different in her reputation from the chaste 
goddess. We should, for our parts, rather suppose that 
the dean and chapter liad been moved to call the place 
Diana's Chamber by some tradition, or a conceit of their 
own, connecting it with the temple of that goddess, said 
to have formerly stood on the site of the neighbouring 
cathedral j or if the name was really a very ancient one, 
and in popular use, it may perhaps be taken as lending 
some slight confirmation to the notion of the actual 
existence of that heathen edifice, and may " help," as lago 
phrases it, " to thicken other proofs, that also demonstrate 
thinly." Diana's Chamber, however, may have been so 
called from its being hung with painted tapestry, repre- 
senting some story of the goddess. Inigo Jones, by the 
way, is said by Lord Orford to be buried in the church of 
St. Bennet, Paul's Wharf, which stands immediately to 
the south of the spot where we now are, at the corner 
formed by the meeting of Thames Street and St. Bennet's 
Hill. 

Another building which formerly existed in this neigh- 
bourhood was the Eoyal Wardrobe. It occupied the 
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Site of the present Wardrobe Court, imniediately to the 
north of the charch of St. Andrew's, and gave to the 
parish the name of St. Andrew's Wardj'obe, by which it is 
Btill known. This building was erected about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, by Sir John Beauchamp, Knight 
of the Garter, a son of Guido, Earl of Warwick, by whose 
heirs it was sold to Edward III. Mr, Mulcolm has 
printed some extracts from the Manuscript Account 
Bookj since preserved iu the IJarleian collection, of a 
keeper of this Wardrobe, from the middle of April to 
Michaelmas 1481, (towards the close of the reign of 
Edward IV.), which are interesting and valuable Jis memo- 
rials, both of the prices and of the fashions of that time. 
During the period, of leas than aix months, over which 
the accounts extend, the sum of £1174 5s. 2d. appears to 
have been received by the keeper, for the use of his office. 
Of this the most consideriible portion Seems to have been 
expended in the purchase of velvets and silks from Mont- 
pellier. The velvets cost fiom 8*. to ISs. per yard ; black 
cloths of gold, 40». } what is calEed velvet upon velvet, the 
same ; damask, 8s. ; satins, 6s., 10s. and 12*., camlets, 30s, 
a-piece ; and sarcenets from 4s. to 4*. 2d. Feather beds, 
with bolsters, "for our sovereign lord the king," are 
charged 16s. Sd. each, A pair of shoes, of Spanish leather, 
double soled, and not liued, cost Is. 4rf. ; a pair of black 
leather hoots, 6s, Sd. ; hata, is, a-piece; and ostrich featliere, 
each 10s. The keeper's salary appears to have been 100?- 
per annum — that of his clerk 1^. a-day -, and the wages of 
the tailors 6d. a-day each. The King aometimes lodged 
at the Wardrobe ; on one of which oecasions the washing 
of the sheets which had been used is charged at the rate 
of 'id. apair. Candles coat Id. a-pound. All the money 
disbursed by the keeper of the wardrobe, however, was 
not expended in decorating the persons of his Majesty and 
the royal household. Among other items we find 20s. paid 
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to Piera BauduTii (or Peter Baldwin, as we should now 
call him), stationer, "for binding, gilding, and dressing of a 
book called Titus Livius ; " for performing the same offices 
to a Bible, a Froisjird, a Holy Trinity, and the Government 
of Kings and Princes, 16s. each ; for three small French 
books, 6s, 8d. : for the Fortress of Faith, and Josephue, 
3j. id. ; and for what is designated " the Bible Historical,'* 
20*. So that in those days, we see, the binding a book 
was conceived to be a putting of it into breeches, and the 
artist employed for that purpose looked upon as a sort of 
Hterary tailor. 

How impossible it would now be, in a neighbourhood 
like this, for eucb nuisances to exist, as a fetid public 
diti'h, and scouts of degraded clei^ymen asking people 
to " walk in and be married !" Yet such was the case a 
century ago. At the bottom of Ludgate Hill the little 
river Fleet formerly ran, and was rendered navigable. 
In Fleet market is Sea-coal Lane, so called from the 
barges that landed coal there ; and Turn-again Lane, at 
the bottom of which the unadvised passenger ibund himself 
compelled by the water to retrace hia steps. The water 
gradually got clogged and foul ; and the channel was built 
over, and made a street, as we have noticed in our intro- 
duction. But even in the time we speak of, this had not 
been entirely done. The ditch was open from Fleet 
Market to the river, occupying the site of the modern 
Bridge Street; and in the market, before the door of the 
Fleet prison, men plied in behalf of a clergyman, liter- 
ally inviting people to walk in and be married. They 
performed the ceremony inside the prison, to sailors and 
others, for what they could get. It was the most squalid 
of Gretnaa, bearding the decency and common sense of a 
whole metropolis. The parties retired to a gin-shop to 
treat the clergyman ; and there, and in similar housea, the 
register was kept of the marriages. Not far ttom the 
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Fleet is Newgate ; so that the victims had their succession 
of nooses prepared, in case, as no doubt it often happened, 
one tie should be followed by the others. Pennant speaks 
of this nuisance from personal knowledge. 

"In walking along the streets in mj youth," he tells us, "on 
the side next this prison, I have often been tempted by the ques- 
tion, ' ^t>, wiUyou be pleated to toalk in and he married' Along 
this most lawless space was frequently hung up the sign of a 
male and female hand conjoined, with Marriages performed 
vnthiit, written beneath. A dirty fellow invited you In. The 
parson was seen walking before his shop ; a squalid, profligate 
figure, clad in a tattered plaid night-gown, with a fiery face, and 
ready to couple you for a dram of gin or roll of tobacco. Our 
great chancellor, Lord Hardwicke, put these demons to flight, 
and saved thousands from the misery and disgrace which would 
be entailed by these extemporary thoughtless imions." 

This extraordinary disgrace to the city, which arose 
most likely from the permission to marry prisoners, and 
one great secret of which was the advantage taken of it 
by wretched women to get rid of their debts, was main- 
tained by a collusion between the warden of the Fleet 
and the disreputable clergymen he became acquainted 
with. " To such an extent," says Malcolm, " were the 
proceedings carried, that twenty and thirty couple were 
joined in one day, at from ten to twenty shillings each ; " 
and "between the 19th Oct. 1704, and the 12th Feb. 1705, 
2,954 marriages were celebrated (by evidence), besides 
others known to have been omitted. To these neither 
licence nor certificate of banns were required, and they 
concealed, by private marks, the names of those who chose 
to pay them for it." The neighbourhood at length 
complained ; and the abuse was put an end to by the 
Marriage Act, to which it gave rise. 

Ludgate and Fleet ditch figure among the scenes of the 
Dunciad. It is near Bridewell, on the site of the modern 
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Bridge Street, that the venal and scurrilous heroes of that 
poem emulate one another, at the call of DuUuess, in 
seeing who can plunge deepest into the mud and dirt. 

" This labour past, by Bridewdl all descend, 
(As mom jug prayer and flsgeUatioa end*), 
To where Fleet ditch, with disemboguing streams, 
Bolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames ; 
The king of dykes! than whom no sluiw of mod 
With deeper sable blots the fiilver flood- 
Here strip, my children! here at once leap in ; 
Here prove who best can daah through thiek and thin; 
And who the most in love of dirt excel. 
And dark dexterity of groping well." "f 

This part of the games being over, 

" Through Lud's famed gates, along the well-known Fleet, 
Rolls the black troop, and overshades the street ; 
Tin showers of sermons, characters, essays, 
In circling fences whiten all the ways: 
So clouds replenished from some bog below, 
Mount in dark volumes, and descend in snow." 

The "well-known Fleet" ia the prison just mentioned, the 
side of which appears to have been visible at that time 
in Ludgate Hill, and where it was a joke (too often foundeid 
in truth) to suppose authora incarcerated. 

" Few sons of Phoebus in the courts we meet ; 
But fifty sons of Phoebus in the Fleet," 

says a prologue of Sheridan's, The Fleet having " rules," 
like the King's Bench, authors were found in the neigh- 
bourhood also. Arthur Murphy, provoked by the attacks 
of Churchill and Lloyd, describes them as among the poor 
hacks^ 



* Tbe whipping of the crimmnls in Bridewell took place after the chuidi 
Bcrvice. 

t Lhmciad, book ii, v> 269. 
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" On Ludgate Hill who bloody murders write, 
Or pass ID Fleet Street supperless tUe nigbt." 

Booksellers' shops were then common as now in 
Fleet Street and the Strand, in Paternoster How, and St. 
Paul's Churchyard. This is pleasant to think of; for 
change is not desirable without improvement. One feels 
gratified, where difFerence is not demanded of us, in heing 
able to have the same association of ideas with such men 
as Pope and Dryden, CTen if it lae upon no higher ground 
than the quantity of books in Paternoster Row, or the 
circumstance that Ludgate Hill still leads into Fleet 
Street. 
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CHAP. in. 

ThMST BTEKKT, 

BnminK of the Pope.— St. Bride's Stpeple. — Milton. — niuftiimitea C!ock. 

— Multiiiiholy Knd of I jivelace the Cavnlicr — Chattertoii. — Generosity 
of Harilhara, of SnulV Celebrity. — Thftrttr^ in Dorset GanlerL — EidiBit]- 
BOEi, bis Iluljjts aofl Character. — Whitefriars, or AlstttiM. — Tlio Teiople 

— U« S[oiiumciits, Garden, &c. — EminEnt Names connected with iL —~ 
Goldaniitli rties th«rfl, — Bi>sweJt'9 first Visit there to Johnsoo. — John- 
win and Miulimio du Boulflers, — Bernard Lintot. — Ben Jonscm's 
Dovil Tuvtsrn. — Oth^r Coffee-houses and Shops. — Gnldsmitli and 
Teraple-lmr — Sliirc Liwu, Bicltiirstiifr, and the Deputation fi-om the 
Oountrj-. — The Kit-Kat Clut. — Mra. Salmon. — Isaac Walton- — 
Cowley. — Chancery L«nc, LonI Straffartl, and Ben JoniHin. — Seijcant'g 
llitu — Clifrt.ril*8 Inn. — The EoUb.— Sir Joseph Jefcyll— Church of 
St. Uunatan in thu West. — Dryden's Houm in Fetter Lane. — Johnson, 
tho GfjiiuM Lurl <if FlMt Street. — His Way of Lifi^ — Hia Residence in 
Gough Scjunre, Johnson's Coart, ami Bolt Court — VariooB A/iwdotes 
of him connected with Fleet Street, and with his favourite Tavern, the 
Mitre. 




|E are now in Fleet Street, and pleasant 
memories tliicken upon us. To the 
left is tlie renowned realm of Alsatia, 
tbe Temple, the Mitre, and the atode 
of Richardson ; to the right divers 
abodes of Johnson; Chancery Lane, 
i-rith Cowley's birth-place at the cor- 
neif ; Fetter Lane, where Dryden once lived ; and Stire 
or Sheer Lane, immortal for thu Tatler. 

Fleet Street was, for a good period, perhaps for a longer 
one than can now be ascertained, the great place for shows 
and spectacles. Wild beasts, monsters, and other marvels, 
nsod to be exhibited there, as the wax-work was lately; and 
bete took place the famous ceremony of burning the Pope, 
with ita long procession, and bigoted anti-bigotriea. 
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However, tbe lesser bigotry was useful, at that time, in 
keeping out the greater. Roger Nortb hns left us a. lively 
account of one of these processioiiB, in his Exaiafv. It 
took place towards the close of the reign of Charles the 
Second, when just fe^rg were entertained of hia successor's 
design to bring in Popery, The day of the ceretnoay waa 
the birth-day of Queeu Elizabeth, the 17th Miirch. 

"When we had posted ourselves," says Xortt, •' at windows, 
expecting the play to begin" (he had taken his stand in the 
Green Dragon Tiivern), "it was v«ry dark; but we could 
perceive tie street to fill, and the hum of tie crowd grew 
louder and louder; and at length, with help of aome lights 
below, we coidd discern, not only upwards t^iwarda the bur, 
wbere the squib-war was maintained, hut downwards towards 
Fleet Bridge, the whole street was crowded with people, which 
made tliat which followed seem very strange ; for about eight 
at night wo heard a, dm from below, which came up the etreeti 
continually increasing till we could perceive a motion ; and 
that was a row of stout fellows, that came, shouldered together, 
cross the street, from wiUl to wall on each side. IIow the 
people melted away, I cannot tell ; but it was plain those 
ftllowa made clear board, as if they had swept the street for 
what was to eome after. They went along like a wave ; and 
it was wonderful to see how the crowd made way : I suppose 
the good people were willing to give obedience to lawful 
authority. Behind this wave (which, as all the rest, had ninny 
lights attending), there wiis a vacancy, but it filled apace, tiU 
another like wave came up; and so four or five of these waves 
passed, one after another; and then we discerned more nume- 
rous lights, and throats were opened with hoarse and tremendous 
noise ; and with that advanced a pageant, borne along above 
the heads of the crowd, and upon it sat an huge Pope, in potdi- 
fiee^ibttSi in his chair, with a seasonable attendance for state ; 
but his premier minieter, that shared most of his ear, was H 
Signior Dlavolo, a nimble little fellow, in a proper dress, that 
had a strange dexterity in climbing and winding about the 
chair, from one of the Pope's ears to the other. 

•' The next pageant was a parcel of Jesuits ; and after that 
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(for there was always a decent space between ttem) ca.me 
anotlicr, with Eome ordinary persons with liaJters, as I took it, 
about their Dei-ks ; and one, with a stenterophonic tHbe, sounded, 
'Abliorrera! AbhorrerB*' most infernally; and, lastly, came 
one, with a aingle person upon it, whifk some Baid was the 
pamphleteer. Sir Rotter L'Estrange, some the King of France, 
some the Duke of York ; but, ('ertainly, it was a very com- 
plaisEknt, civil gentleman, like the former, that was doing what 
every body pleased to have him; and, taking all in good part, 
went on his way to the fire." 

The description concludes with a brief mention of 
burniDg the effigies, which, on these occasions, appear to 
h&ve been of pasteboard. * 

One of the great flgurera in tbia ceremony waa the 
doleful image of Sir Edmondbury Godfrey, a magistrate, 
supposed to have been killed by the Papists during the 
question of the plot. Dryden has a fine contemptuous 
couplet upon it, in one of his prologues ; — 

" Sir Edmondbnry first, in woful wise, 
Leads np the show, and raUhs iheir maudlin ej/es.^^ 

We will begin with the left side, as we are there already; 
and first let us express our thanks for the neat opening 
by which St. Bride's church has been rendered an orna- 
ment to this populous thoroughfare. The steeple is one 
of the most beautiful of Wren's productions, though 
diminished, in consequence of its having been found to be 
too severely tried by the wind. But a ray now comes out 
of this opening as we pass the street, better even than 
that of the illuminated clock at night time ; for there, in a 
lodging in the churchyard, lived Milton, at the time that 
he undertook the education of bis sister's children. He 
waa then young and unmarried. He is said to have ren- 



• Scfl Walter Scott's edition of Dryden, vol. il. p. 372, « Abbontira " 
were addreKseis on the side of the court, viho htid avowed " abhorrence " 
of the procecdJDga of the Whigs. The word was a capital one to aonnd 
thiDogh a tnimpeb 
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young scholars, in the course of a year, able to 
re^d Latin at sight, thoagh they were bat nine or ten 
years of age. As to the clock, which serves to remind 
tbe jovial that they ought to be at home, we are loth to 
object to any thing uaeful ; and in fact we admit its pre- 
tensions ; and yet as there is a time for all things, there 
would seem to be a time for time itself; and we doubt 
whether those who do not care to ascertain the hour before- 
hand, will derive much beneSt from this glaring piece of 
sdvice. 

" At the west end of St. Bride's church," according to 
Wood, was buried Richard Lovelace, Esq., one of the most 
elegant of the cavaliers of Charles the First, and author 
of the exquisite ballad beginning', — 

" When Love with uaconfined wings 
Hovers within my gates, 
And my divine Althea bringa 
To whisper at my grates ; 

" When I He tangled in her hair, 
And fetter'd in her eye. 
The birds that wanton in the air, 

Know no auch liberty, 

# • * • 

" Stone wnlla do nnt a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage, 
Minda innocent and quiet take 
That for nn hermitage." 

This accomplished man, who is said by Wood to have 
been in his youth "the most amiable and beautiful person 
that eye ever beheld," and who was lamented by Charles 
Cotton aa an epitome of manly virtue, died at a poor 
lodging in Gunpowder Alley, near Shoe Lane, an object 
of charity. * He had been imprisoned by the Parliament 

* Aubrey aayg that hji death took place in a. cellar in Long Acre ; and 
idde, " Mr. Edm. WyMe, Sec, had made a collection for him, and given 
VOL. 1. I 
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and lived during liia impriBonment beyond his income. 
Wood thinks that he did ao in order to support the royal 
cause, and out of generosity to deserving men, and to his 
brothera. He then went into tlie service of the French 
king, returned to England after being woonded, and was 
again cotnmitted to prison, where he remained till the 
king's death, when he was set at liberty. " Having then," 
says his biographer, •' consumed all his estate, he grew 
very melaneholy, (which brought him at length into a 
consumption,) became very poor in body and purse, and 
was the object of charity, went in ragged clothes, (whereas, 
when he was in his glory, he wore cloth of gold and 
silver,) and mostly lodged in obscure and dirty places, 
more befitting the worst of beggars than poorest of 
ServantSj" &c.* " Geo, Petty, haberdasher in Fleet 
street," says Aubrey, " carried 20 shillings to him every 
Monday Morning from Sir ..... Manny, and 
Charles Cotton, Esq., for .... months : but was 
never repaid." As if it was their intention he should 
he ! Poor Cotton, in the excess of his relish of life, lived 
himself to be in want ; perhaps wanted the ten shillings 
that he sent. The mistress of Lovelace is reported to 
have married another man, supposing him to have died of 
his woupds in France. Perhaps this helped to make him 
careless of his fortune : but it is probable that his habits 
were naturally showy and expensive. Aubrey says he 
was proud. He was accounted a sort of minor Sir Philip 
Sydney. We speak the more of him, not only on account 
of bis poetry, (which, for the most part, displays much 
fancy, injured by want of selectness,) but because his con- 
nection with the neighbourhood probably suggested to 



iim money." Bat Aubrey's anthoritjr is not valid againat Wood'j, He 
ia Co be read like a proper gossip, whose awoonts we may pretty safely 
itgect 01 believe, aa it soits other teBtimony. 
* Wood's Atiieuaa OxonienBes, foL vol u. p. 14S. 
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Richardson the name of his hero in Clarissa. Grandison 
is another cavalier name in the history of those times. 
It was the title of the Duchess of Cleveland's father. 
Richardson himself was buried in St. Bride's. He was 
laid, according to his wish, with his first wife, in the 
middle aisle, near the pulpit. Where he lived, we shall 
see presently. 

Not far from Gunpowder Alley, in the burying-ground 
of the workhouse in Shoe Lane, lies a greater and more 
unfortunate name than Lovelace, — Chatterton. But we 
shall say more of him when we come to Brook Street, Hol- 
bom. "We have been perplexed to decide, whether to say all 
we have got to say upon anybody, when we come to the first 
place with which he is connected, or divide our memo- 
rials of him according to the several places. Circum- 
stances will guide us ; but upon the whole it seems best 
to let the places themselves decide. If the spot is ren- 
dered particularly interesting by the division, we may 
act accordingly, as in the present instance. If not, all 
the anecdotes may be given at once. 

On the same side of the way as Shoe Lane, but nearer 
Fleet Market, was Hardham's, a celebrated snuff-shop, 
the founder of which deserves mention for a very delicate 
generosity. He was numberer at Drury Lane Theatre, 
that is to say, the person who counted the number of 
people in the house, from a hole over the top of the stage ; 
a practice now discontinued. Whether this employment 
led him to number snuffs, as well as men, we cannot say, 
but he was the first who gave them their distinctions that 
way. Lovers of 

" The pungent grains of titillating dust" 
are indebted to him for the famous compound entitled 
« 3'7_» <( Being passionately fond of theatrical entertain- 
ments, he was seldom," says his biographer, "without 
embryo Richards and Hotspurs strutting and bellowing in 
I 2 
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hia dining-room, or in the parlotir behind bJs shop- The 
latter of these apartments wa.s adorned with heads of most 
of the persoDS ceFebrated for dramatic excellence ; and to 
these he frequently referred, io the course of Ha instruc- 
tions." 

"There is one circmnataace, however, in hJs priyate cha- 
racter," contiiiuea our authority, "which deBerres a more 
faonoarable rescue from. obliTion. His i-haritj was extensive 
in an uncommon degree, and was conveyed to matij of its 
objects in the most delicate manner. On account of hia known 
mtegrity (for he once failed in business, more creditably than. 
he couH have made a fortune by it), he was often entrusted 
with the care of paying little annual stipends to unfortunftte 
womenj and others who were in equal want of relief; and he 
haa been known, with a generosity almost unexampled, to con- 
tinue these annuities, long after the sources of them had been 
stopped by the deaths or caprices of the persons who at first 
HuppUed them. At the same time he persuaded the receivers 
that their monej was remitted to them as usual, through its 
former channel. Indeed hia purse was neyer shut even to 
those who were casually recommended by hia common acquain- 
tance."* 

Thia admirable man died in 1772 ; and by hia will be- 
queathed the interest of 20,000f.to a female acqnaintance, 
and at her decease the principal, &c., to the poor of his 
native city, Chichester. 

Returning over the way we come to Dorset Street and 
Salisbury Court, names originating in a palace of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, which he parted with to the Sack- 
villes. Clarendon lived in it a short time, after the He- 
Btoration. At the bottom of Salisbury Court, facing the 
river, was the celebrated play-house, one of the earliest 
in which theatrical entertainments were resumed at that 
period. The first mention we find of it is in the following 

• Baker's Biogmpliia Dianaticfl. Eeed's wUtion, 1782, toL J, p. 207. 
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cnrious memorasidutn in tlie maQi]$cripit book of Sir 
Heniy Herbert, master of the revels to King Charles I, 
"I eommitted Croraes, a broker in Longe Lane, the 16tb 
of Febrn. 1634, to the Marsalsej, for lending a church 
robe with the name of Jesus upon it to the players in 
Salisbury Court, to present a Flamen, a priest of the 
heathens. Upon his petition of submission, nnd acknow- 
ledgement of his fault, I released hini, the 17 Febm. 
1634."* 

It ia not certain, however, whether the old theatre in 
Salisbury Court, and that in Dorset Garden, were one 
and the same ; though they are conjectured to have been 
80. The names of both phices seem to have been indis- 
criminately applied. Be this as it may, the house became 
famous under the Davenatits for the introduction of operas 
and of a more splendid exhibition of scenery ; but in con- 
sequence of the growth of theatres in the more western 
parts of the town, it wels occasionally quitted by the pro- 
prietors, and about the beginning of the last century 
abandoned. This theatre was the last to which people 
went in boats. 

In a house, " in tbe centre of Salisbury Square or Salis- 
bury Court, as it was then called," Richardson spent the 
greater part of his town life, and wrote bis earliest work, 
Pamela. Probably a good part of all his works were 
composed there, as well as at Fulham, for the pen was 
never out of his hand. He removed from this house in 
1755, after he had written all his works ; and taking eight 
old tenements in the same quarter, pulled them down, and 
built a lai^e and commodious range of warehouses and 
printing offices. " The dweUing-house," says Sirs. Ear- 
bauld, "was neither so large nor bo airy om the one he 
quitted, and therefore the reader will not be so ready, 



* Jislone in the Prolegpweiia to Sbakspeare, as above, voL iii. p. 387. 
I 3 
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probably, aa Mr. Riclmrd^oa seems to tave been, in accu- 
sing liis wife of perversenes3 in not liking the new habi- 
tation as well as the old."* This was the second Mrs. 
Eiehardson. He calls ter in other places Wa " worthy- 
hearted, wife ;" but complains that ehe used to get her way 
by seeming to submit, and then returning to the point, 
when his heat of objection was over. She was a formal 
woman. His own manners were strict and formal with 
regard to his family, probably because he had formed his 
notions of life from old books, and also because he did not 
■well know how to begin to do otherwise(for he was naturally 
bashful), and so the habit continued through life. Hia 
daughters addressed him in their letters by the title of 
" Honoured Sir," and are always designating themselves as 
" ever dutiful." Sedentary liviog, eternal \VTiting, and per- 
haps that indulgence in the table, which, however moderate, 
affects a sedentary man twenty times aa much as an active 
one, conspired to hurt his temper (for we may see by his 
picture that he grew fat, and his philosophy was in no 
respect as profound as he thought it) ; but he was a most 
kind-hearted generous man ; kept Ms pocket full of plums 
for children, like another Mr, Burchell ; gave a great deal 
of money away in charity, very handsomely too ; and was 
90 fond of iDviting friends to stay with him, that when 
they were ill, he and his family must needs have them to 
be nursed. Several actually died at his house at Fulham, 
as at a hospital for sick friends. 

It is a fact not generally known (none of his biographers 
seem to have known of it) that Richardson was the son of 
a joiner, received what education he had (which was very 
little, and did not go beyond English), at Christ's Hos- 
pital I It may he wondered how he could come no better 

* Can'e^ndeiice of Samuel RkhaTdsoo, &c., by Anna Letitia Barbanld, 
vol. i p. 97. 

■f Oar Buthority (one of the higliest Jn this way) i» Mr. Nichols, in his 
Literarj' Anecdotes of tlie Kighteenth Centmj', tqI, iy. p. 679. 
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taught from a school which had sent forth so mnny good 
scholars ; but in his time, and indeed till very lately, that 
foundation was divided into several schools, none of which 
partook of the lessons of the others; and Richardson, 
agreeahly to his father's intention of bringing liiin up to 
trade, was most probably confined to the writing-school, 
where ail that was taught was writing and arithmetic 
It was most likely here that he intimated his future career, 
first by writing a letter, at eleven years of age, to a cen- 
sorious woman of fifty, who pi"etended a zeal for religion ; 
and afterwards, at thirteen, by composing love-letters to 
their sweethearts for three young women in the neigh- 
bourhood, who made him their confidant. To these and 
others he also used to read books, their mothers being of 
the party ; and they encouraged him to make remarks ; 
which is exactly the sort of life he led with Mrs. Chapone, 
Miss Fielding, and others, when in the height of his 
celebrity. "One of the young women," he informs us, 
" highly gratified with her lover's fervour, and vows of 
everlasting love, has said, when I have asked her direction, 
' I cannot tell you what to write, but (her heart on her 
lips) you cannot write too kindly ;' all her fear was only 
that she should incur a slight for her kindness." This 
passage, with its pretty breathleaa parenthesis, is in the 
style of his books. If the writers among his female coterie 
in after-life owed their inapiration to Mm, he only returned 
to them what they had done for himself. Women seem fl 
to have been always about him, both in town and country ; 
which made Mi's. Earhauld say, very agreeably, that he 
"lived in a kind of flower-garden of ladies." This has 
been grudged Mm, and thought effeminate; hut we must 
make allowance for early eircumatancea, and recollect what 
the garden produced for us. Richardson did not pretend 
to be able to do without female society. Perhaps, how- 
ever, they did not quiet his sensibility so much as they 
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charmGd it. We thiok, in his CoirespoDdence, a tendency 
is observable to indulge in fancies, not always so paternal 
as they agree to call tliem ; though doubtless all was said 
in honour, and the ladies never found reason to diminish 
their reverence, A great deal has been said of his vanity 
and the weakness of it. Vain he undoubtedly was, and 
vanity is no strength ; but it is worth while bearing in 
mind, that a man is^ often saved from vanity, not because 
he is Btronger than another, but because he is less amiable, 
sad did not begin, as Richardson did, with beijag a 
favourite so early. Few men are surrounded, oa he was, 
from hia very childhood, with females ; and few people 
think so well of their species or with bo much reaaon. In 
all probability, too, lie was handsome when youn§, which 
is another excuse for him. His vanity ia more easily ex- 
cused than bis genius accounted for, considering the way 
in which he lived. The tone of Lovelace's manners and 
language, which has created so much surprise in an author 
who was a city printer, and passed his life among a few 
friends between Fleet Street and a suburb, was caught, 
probably, not merely from Cibber, but from the famous 
profligate Duke of Wharton, with whom he became ac- 
quainted in the course of hia business. J3ut the unwearied 
vivacity with wliich he has supported it is wonderful. 
His pathos is more easily accounted for by his nerves, 
which for many years were in a constant state of excite- 
ment, particularly towards the close of his life ; which 
terminated in 1761, at the age of seventy-two, with the 
death most common to sedentary men of lettere, a stroke 
of apoplexy.* He was latterly unable to lift a glass of 
wine to his mouth without assistance. 



: 



• " Apoplexy CTanim'd intempeninco knwka 

Down to the gronnd at once, as butcher felleth ox ; " — 
sayi Thomson, in hh Castle of Indolence. It waa the death which the 
g<»od-iuituTed, Indolent poet probatily expected ttu himsdi^ tmi which he 
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At Fiilham and Parson's Grreen (at n'Lich latter place 
ieJired for llie last five or six years), RichardBon used to 
sit with his guests about him, in a parlour or summer- 
house, reading, or communicating Uis manuscripts as he 
wrote tbem. The ladies made their remarlis ; and altera- 
tion or vindications ensued. Ilis characters, agreeably to 
what we feel when we read of them (for we know them all 
afi intimately as if we occupied a room in their houseX 
interested hia acquaintances so far thnt they sjtnpathieed 
with them as if they were real ; and it is well known that 
one of his correspondents, Lady Bradshaigh, implored him 
to reform Lovelace, in order " to save a soul." In Salls- 
bery Court Richardson of course had the same visitors 
about him-, but the " flower-garden" is not talked of so 
much there as at Fulham. In the evening the ladies read 
and worked by themselves, and Richardson retired to his 
study ; a most pernicious habit for a man of his bad nerves. 
He should have written early in the morning, taken good 
exercise in the day, and amused himself in the evening. 
When he walked in town it was in the park, where he 
describes iiimself (to a fair correspondent who wished to 
have an interview with him, and who recognieed him from 
the description) as "short, rather plump, about five feet 
five inches, fair wig, one hand generally in hia bosom, the 
otlier a caae in it, which he leans upon under the skirts 
of his coat, that it may imperceptibly serve liiin aa a sup- 
port when attacked by sudden tremors or dizziness, of a 
light brown complexion, teeth not yet failing." " What 



woold have had, if a. cold and fever hiui ii<)t intf^rfered; for ttaero is an 
apoplexy of the head alone, as well as of the whole body; and men of 
letters who either exercise little, or work overmuch, seem almoat sure ttt 
die of it, 01 of puJsy ; whicJi ia a diseaau AUdlogOUii. It i^ tllO lust stroke, 
given in the kind resentment of nmture^ to the bndus which should Imve 
knofra better than bring themselves to Such a paa.'i. In the hiography 
of Italian Literati, ** Mori' d' apoplewia " — (he died uf apoplexy) — is a 
L common verdict. 
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follows," observes Mrs, Barbauld, "is very descriptiTe of 
the struggle in his character, between innate baahfulnesa 
and a turn for observation:" — "Looking directly for- 
wards, as passengers would imagine, but observing all 
that fitire on either hand of him, without moving hii short 
neck -, a regular even pace, stealing away ground rather 
than seeming to rid it ; a. grey eye, too often overclouded 
by mistiness from the head, by chance lively, very lively 
if he sees any he loves ; if he approaches a lady, his eye 
is never fixed first on her face, but on her feet, and rears 
it up by degrees, seeming to set her down as so and so,"* 
Latterly Richardson attended little to bnsineas. He 
used even to give his orders to his workmen in writing ■ 
a practice which Sir John Hawkins is inclined to attribute 
to fitatelineas and bad temper, but for which JVIrs. Barbauld 
finds a better reason in his bad nerves. Hia principal 
foreman also was deaf, as the knight himself acknow- 
ledges. Sichardson encouraged his men to be industrious, 
sometimes by putting half-a-crown among the types as a 
prize to him who came first in the morning, at others by 
sending fruit for the same purpose from the country. 
Agreeably to bis natural bashfulness, he was apt to be 
reserved with strangers. Sir John Hawkins tells us, that 
he once happened to get into the Fulham stage when 
Richardson was in it (most likely he got in on purpose) ; 
and he endeavoured to bring the novelist into conversation, 
but could not succeed, and was vexed at it. But Sir John 
was one of that numerous class of persons, who, for reasons 
better known to others than to themselves, 

" Deemen gladJy to the bo-dder end." 

as the old poet saya ; and Richardson probably knew this 
pragmatical person, and did not want his acquaintance. 
Johnson was among the visitors of Richardson in Salis- 



* Coneapoudence, aa above, vol. i. p. 177. 




bory Court He confessed to Boawell, that althongli he 
had never much sought after anybody, Richardson was 
an exception. He had so much respect for him, thiit he 
took part with him in a preposterous undervaluing of 
Fielding, whom be described in the comparison as a mere 
writer of manners, and sometimes as hardly any writer at 
all. And jet be told Boswell that he bad read his Amelia 
tbrough " without stopping :" and according to Mrs. Piozzi 
she was his faTOurite heroine. In the compariaon of 
Richardson with Fielding, he was in the hahit of opposing 
the nature of one to the manners of the other ; but Field- 
ing's manners are only superadded to hia nature, not 
opposed to it, whicli makes all the difference. As to 
Richardson, he was so far gone upon this point, in a mix- 
ture of pique and want of sympathy, that he said, if he 
had not known who Fielding was, " he should have taken 
him for an ostler." Fielding, it is true, must have vexed 
him greatly hy detecting the pettiness in the character of 
Pamela. Richardson, as a romancer, did not like to have 
the truth forced upon him, and thus was inclined to see 
nothing but vulgarity in the novelist. This must have 
been unpleasant to the Misses Fielding, the sisters, who 
were among the most intimate of Richardson's friends. 
Another of our author's visitors was Hogarth, It must 
not be forgotten that Richardson was kind to Johnson in 
money matters ; and to use Mrs. Barbauld's phrase, had 
once " the honour " to be bail for him. 

We conclude our notice, which, on the subject of so 
original a man, has naturally beguiled us into some length, 
with an interesting account of hia manners and way of 
life, communicated by one of his female friends to Mrs. 
Barbauld. " My first recollection of him," says she^" was 
in hia house in the centre of Salisbury Square, or Salisbury 
Court as it was then called ; and of being admitted aa a 
playful child into his study, where I have often seen Dr, 
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Yonng and otbers ; and where I was generally caressed 
and rewarded with biscuits or bonbons of some kind or 
other; and sometimes with books, for wliich he, and some 
more of my friends, kindly encouraged a taste, even at 
that early age, which has adhered to me all my long life, 
and continues to be the eolace of many a paii^ful hour. 
I recollect that he used to drop in at my father's, for we 
lived nearly opposite, late in the evening to supper ; when, 
as he would say, he had worked as long as his eyes and 
nerves would let him, and was come to relax with a tittle 
friendly and domestic chat. I even then used to creep to 
his knee and hang npon his words, for my whole family 
doated on him ; and once, I recollect that at one of these 
evening visits, probably about the year 17S3, I was stand- 
ing by his knee when my mother's maid came to sammon 
me to bed ; upon which, being unwilling to part from him 
and manifesting some reluctance, he begged I might be 
permitted to stay a little longer ; and, on. my mother's ob- 
jecting that the servant would be wanted to wait at supper 
(for, in those days of friendly intercourse and real hos- 
pitality, a decent maid- servant was the only attendant at 
hh own and tnony creditable tables, where, nevertheless, 
much company was received), Mr, Richardson said, ' I am 
sore Miss P. is now so much a woman, that she does not 
want any one to attend her to bed, hut will conduct her- 
self with so much propriety, and put out Lcr own candle so 
carefully, that ehe may henceforward be indulged with 
remaining with us till supper is served.' This hint and 
the con&dence it implied, had such a good effect upon me 
that I believe I never required the attendance of a servant 
afterwards while my mother lived ; and by such sort of 
ingenious and gentle devices did he use to encourage and 
draw in young people to do what was right. I also well 
remember the happy days I passed at hia house at North 
End ; sometimes with my mother, but often for weeks 
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■without her, domesticated qs one of his own children. He 
used to paas the greatest part of the week in town ; but 
when be came down, he used to like to have his family 
flock aix)und him, when we all first naked and received hia 
blessing, together with some small boon from his pater- 
nal kindness and attention, for he seldom met us empty- 
handed, and was hy oature most generous and liberal. 

" The piety, order, decorum, and strict regularity that pre- 
VMled in hia family were of infinite use to train the wind to 
good habits and to depend upon ka Own resources. It haa 
been one of the means which, under the blessing of God, hna 
enabled me to dlspenae with the enjoyment of what the world 
calls pleasures, such as are found in crowds, and actually to 
relish and prefer the Calm delights of tetirement and booki. 
As soon as Mrs. Richardson arose, the beautiful Pjialms in 
Smith's Devotions were read responsively in the nui-sery, by 
herself and daughters standing in a eirL'le : only the two eldest 
were allowed to breakfast with her and whatever company 
happened to ba in the house, for they were Beldom without, 
After breakfast, we younger ones read to her in turns the 
Psalms and Lessons for the day. We were then permitted to 
pursue our childish sports, or to walk in the garden, which I 
was allowed to do at pleasure: for, when my father hesitated 
upon granting that privilege for tear I should help myself to 
the fruit, Airs. Kichardaon sold, ' ^o, I have so much conGdenco 
in her, that, if she ia put upon honour, I am certain that she 
will not touch ao much as a gooaeben-y.' A confidence I dare 
safely aver that I never forfeited, and which has given me the 
power of walking in any garden ever since, without the smallest 
desire to touch any fruit, and taught me a lesson upon the 
restraint of appetite, which has been uaefiil to me all ray life. 
We all dined at one table, and generally drank tea and spent 
the evening in Mrs, Richardson's parlour, where the practice 
was for one of the young ladiea to read while the rest sat with 
mute attention r«und a large table, and employed themselves 
in some kind of needle-work. Mr. Richardson generally retired 
to his study, ynless there was partictdar company. 
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" Xhe«e are trifling and childish anecdotes, and sarotir, per- 
haps jou tuay think too much of egotism. They ccrtainlj 
can be of na further qk to jou than as they mark the extreme 
benevolence, condescension, and kindness of this exalted geoiua, 
towards joang (teople 5 for, in genei^ society, I know he has 
been aecused ea bang of few words and of a particularly 
reserved turn. He was, however, all his lifetiiiie the patron 
and protector of the female sex. Miss- M. (afterwards Lady 
G.) passed many years in his family. She was the bosom 
friend and contemporary of my mother ; and was so much 
considered as enfant de/amiUe in Mr. BichardsoQ^s bouse, that 
her portrait is introduced into a family piece. 

" He had many prot^eet; — a Miss Eosine, from Portugal, 
was consigned to his care ; but of her, being then at school, I 
never saw nmch» Most of the ladies that resided much at his 
house acquired a certain degree of fasti diouaness and delicate 
refinement, which, though amiable in itself, rather disqualified 
them from appearing in general society to the advantage that 
might have been expected, and rendered an intercourse with 
the "world uneasy to themselves, giving a peculiar air of shyness 
and reserve to their whole address ; of which habits his own 
daughters partook, in a degree that has been thought by some 
a little to obscure those realty valuable qualifications and 
talents they undoubtedly possessed. Tet this was supposed to 
be owing more to Mrs. Richardsfm than to him; who, though 
a truly good woman, had high and Harlowean notions of 
parental authority, and kept the ladies in such order, and at 
such a distance, that he often lamented, as I have been told by 
my mother, that they were not more open and conversable 
with him. 

" Besides those I have already named, I well remember a 
Mre. Donellan, a venerable old lady, with sharp piercing eyes; 
Mias MuIbo, &c. &c. j Seeker, Archbishop of Canterbury ; Sir 
Tlioraaa Robinson (Lord Grantham), &o. &c., who were fre- 
quent visitors at his house in town and country, The ladies I 
have named were often staying at North End, at the period of 
his higfeat glory and reputation ; and in their company and 
conversation his genius was matured. His benevolence was 
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unbounded, as Ilia manDer of diffusing it yras delicate and 
refined." * 

Richardson waa buried in the nave of St. Bride's 
Charch y and a stone was placed over liis remaina, merely 
recording bis name, tLe year of his death, and his age. 
In this church were also interred Wynken de Worde, 
the famous printer ; the bowels of Sackville, the poet, 
whom we shall presently have occaaion to mention again ; 
ajid Sir Richard Baker, the author of the well known 
book of English Chronicles. De Worde resided in Fleet 
Street. 

Between Water Lane and the Temple, and leading out 
of Fleet Street by a street formerly called WJiite Friars, 
which has been rebuilt, and christened Bouverie Street, 
is one of these precincts which long retained the immuni- 
ties derived from their being conventual sanctuaries, and 
which naturally enough became as profane as they had 
been religious. The one before us originated in a nion- 
aatery of White Friars, an order of Carmelitesi, which 
formerly stood in Water Lane, and it acquired an infamous 
celebrity under the slang title of Alsatia. The claims, 
however, which the inhabitants set up to protect debtors 
iirom arrest, seem to have originated in a charter granted 
to them by James I, in 1608, For some time after the 
Keformation and the demolition of the old monastery, 
Whitefriars was not only a sufficiently orderly district, 
but one of the moat fashionable parts of the citj. Among 
others of the gentrj', for instance, who had houses here 
at this period, waa Sir John Cheke, King Edward VI. 's 
tutor, and afterwards Secretary of State. The reader of 
our great modern novelist has been made almost as well 
acquainted with the place in its subsequent state of 
degradation and lawlessness, as if he had walked through 



* CoTTe«pcrndencei &«., by Mi». Borbsnld, voL i p. 183. 
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it when its huUiea were in full blow. The rags of their 
Dulcineas hang out to dry, as if 700 saw them in a Dutch 
picture; a^nd the passages are redolent of beer and 
tobacco. The eanetuary of Whitefriara is now extremely 
shrunk in its dimensions; and the inhabitants retain but a 
shadow of their privileges. The nuisance, however, 
existed as late as the time of William ITL, who put an 
end to it; and the neighbourhood is stili of more than 
doubtful virtue. One allej, digniJied by the title of 
Lombard Street, is of an infamy of such long standing, 
that it is said to have begun its evil courses long before 
the privilege of sanctuary existed, and to have maintained 
them up to the present moment. The Carmelites com- 
plained of it, and the neighbours complain still. In the 
Dramatis PersoniB to Shadwell's play called the Squire of 
Akatia, we have a set of characters so described as to 
bring us, one would think, sufficiently acquainted with 
the leading gentry of the neighbourhood ; such as 

" Cheatley. A ruscal, who by reason of debts dares not stir 
Out of WkiU-Jryers, but there inveigles jOung heirs id tail, 
and helps them to goods and money upon great disadvantagea; 
is bound for them, and shareB for them till he undoes them, 
A lewd, impudent, dcbauch'd fellow, very expert in the ccmi 
about the town. 

" ShamieelL Couain. to the Belfonds ; an heir, who being 
rained by Cheatley, is made a detoy-duck for othera : not 
daring to stir out of Alsatia, where he Uves : is bound with 
Cheatley for heirs, and lives upon 'em a dissolTite, debauched 
life. 

" Capt Haeiman. A block-heail bully of Alsatia; a cowardly, 
impudent, blustering fellow ; formerly a sergeunt in Flanders, 
run from his colours, retreated Into VVliite-fryers for a very 
small debt, where by the Alsatiana he is dubbed a Captain, 
marries one that lets lodgings, bcUb cherry-brandy, &c. 

" ScrapealL A hypocritical, repeating, praying, pssUn-singing, 
precise fellow, pretending to great piety, a godly knave, who 
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Joins with Cheatlej, and supplies yoniig heirs with goods and 
money." 

But Sir Walter, besides painting the place itself as if 
te had lived in it (vide Fortunes of Nigel, vol. ii.), puts 
these people in action, with a spirit beyond any thing 
tbat Shadwell could have done, even though the dramatist 
had a bit of the Alsatian in himself — at least aa far aa 
drinking could go, and a flood of gross conversation. 

Infamous, however, as this precinct was, there were 
Bome good houses in it, and some respectable inhabitants. 
The first Lord Saekville lived there ; another inhabitant 
was Ogilby, who was a decent man, though a bad poet, 
and taught dancing ; and Shirley another, Tt appears 
also to have been a resort of fencing-masters, which 
probably helped to bring worse company. They them- 
selves, indeed, were in no good repute. One of them, a 
man of the name of Turner, living in Whitefriars, gave 
rise to a singular instance of revenge recorded in the 
State Trials. Lord Sauquire, a Scotch nobleman, in the 
time of James I., playing with Turner at foils, and 
making too great a show of his wish to put down a 
master of the art (probably with the insolence coramon 
to the nobility of that period), was pressed upon so hard 
by the man, that he received a thrust which put out one 
of his eyes. " This mischief," says Wilson, " was much 
regretted by Turner ; and the baron, being conseioua to 
himself that he meant hia adversary no good, took the 
accident with as much patience as men that lose one eye 
by their own default use to do for the preservation of 
the other." " Some time after," continues this writer, 
" being in the court of the late great Henry of France 
and the king (courteous to strangers), entertaining di&- 
course with him, asked him, * How he lost his eye : ' He 
(cloathing his answer in a better shrowd than a plain 
fencer's) told him, 'It was done with a sword,' The 
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king replies, 'Doth tLe man live?* and that question 
gave an end to the discourse, but waa the beginner of a 
atrange confusion in his working fancy, which neither 
time nor distance could compose, carrying it in his breast 
some years after, till he came into England, where he 
hired two of his countrymen, Gray and Carliel, men of 
low and mercenary spirits, to mnrther him, which they 
did with a case of pistols in hia house in Whitefriarg 
manyyears after." * For manyyears — read five, — enough, 
however, to make such a piece of revenge extraordinary. 
Gray and Carliel were among his followers. Gray, how- 
ever, did not assist in the murder. Hia mind misgave 
him ; and Carliel got another accomplice, named Irweng. 
" These two, about seven o'clock in the evening (to 
proceed in the words of Coke's report), came to a house 
in the Friars, which Turner uaed to frequent, as he came 
to his school, which was near that place, and finding 
Turner there, they saluted one another ; and Turner 
with one of his friends sat at the door asking them to 
drink ; but Carliel and Irweng, tui-ning about to cock 
the pistol, came back immediately, and Carliel, drawing 
it from under his coat, discharged it upon Turner, and 
gave him a mortal wound near the left pap; so that 
Turner, after having said these words, ' Lord have mercy 
upon me ! I am hilled,' immediately fell down. Wliere- 
upon Carliel and Irweng fled, Carliel to the town, and 
Irweng towards the river; hut mistaking his way, and 
entering into a court where they sold wood, which was 
no thoroughfare, he waa taken. Carliel likewise fled, 
and so did also the baron of Sanchar. The ordinary 
officers of justice did their utmost, but could not take 
them; for, in fact, as appeared afterwards, Carliel fled 



* life aad Reign of King James I., quoted in Howell's State Trials, 
vol. ii. p^ 745. 
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a Scotland, anil Gray towarfls the sea, thinking to go 
to Sweden, and Sanchar hid himself in England," * 

James, who had shown auch favour to the Scotch aa 
to make the English jealouf, and who also hated on ill- 
natured action, when it waa not to do good to auj of 
his favonrites, thought himself bound to issue a promise 
of reward for the arrest of Sanquire and the others. It 
was successful ; and all three were bung, Carliel and 
Irweng in Fleet Street, opposite the great gate of White- 
friars (the entrance of the present Bourerie Street), and 
Sanquire in Palace Yard, before Westminster HalL He 
made a singular defeaecj very good and penitent, and 
yet remarkably illustrative of the cheap rate at which 
plebeian blood was held in those times; and no doubt 
his death was a great surprise to him. The people, not 
yet enlightened on these points, took his detneanour in 
such good part, that they e^spressed great pity for Iiim, 
till they perceived that he died a Catholic I 

This and other prytended sanctuaries were at length put 
down by aa act of parliament passed about the beginning 
of the last century. It is curious that the once lawless 
domain of Alsatia should have had the law itself for its 
neighbour ; but Sir Walter Las shown us, that they had 
more sympathies than might be expected. It was a local 
realisation of the old proverb of extremes meeting. We 
now step out of this old chaos into its quieter vicinity, 
which, however, was not always as quiet as it is now. 
The Temple, as its name imports, was once the seat of 
the Knights Templars, an order at once priestly and 
military, originating in the crusades, and whose business 
it was to defend the Temple at Jerusalem. How they 
degenerated, and what sort of vows they were in the 
habit of making, instead of those of chastity and humility, 



* State Trialfl, ut mpra, p, 762. 
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the modern reader need not be toldj after the masterly 
pictures of them in the writer from whom we haTS just 
taken anotLer set of ruffians. The Templars were dis- 
solved in tlie reagn of Edward II., and their house 
occapied by successive nobles, till it came into the 
poaaessiou of the law, in whoae hands it was confirmed 
"for ever" bj James L "We need not enter into the 
origin of its division into two parts, the Inner and 
Middle Temple. Suffice to say, that the word Middle, 
which implies a third Temple, refers to an outer one, 
or third portion of the old buildings, which does not 
appear to have been ever occupied by lawyers, but came 
into possession of the celebrated Essex family, whose 
name ia retained in the street where it ws3 situated, on 
the other side of Temple Bar. There m nothing re- 
maining of the ancient buildings but the church built 
in 1185, which is a curiosity justly admired, particularly 
for its effigies of knights, some of whose cross legs indicate 
that they had either been to the Holy Land, or have been 
supposed to or vowed to go thither. One of the band 
is ascertained to have been Geoffrey de Magnavile^ Earl 
of Essex, who was killed at Benwell in Cambridgeshire, 
in 1148. Among the others are supposed to be the 
Blarshals, first, second, and third Earla of Pembroke, 
who all died in the early part of the thirteenth century. 
But even these have not been identified upon any 
satisfactory grounds; and with regard to some of the 
rest, not so much as a probable conjecture has been 
offered. 

As it is an opinion still prevailing, that these cross- 
legged knights are Knights Templars, we have copied 
below the most complete information respecting them 
which we have hitherto met with. And the passage is 
otherwise curious.* 

♦ " It ifl aa opiniQiL -which univemully ptovMl* with regard to tbow 
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The two TempleSj or law colleges, occupy n large 
space of ground between Wbitefriars and Eseei Street; 

ooss-Iegged monumontH," Bays Dr. Nash, " lUat tli«y werw lUl crvcted 
to the memar^' of Knjghts Templars. Xow to me it m very crident 
that not one of them bolonfjed to that orciev ; but, rw Mr. Habingdon, in 
desvrihing this at Alve cliurcli, hath justly expreBseil it, to Knights of the 
Hoiy Voyage, For the order of Knights Ttmplara followed the rule of 
the Canouu rcgiilai of St. Austin, and, as siieii, were uu^r a vvw of 
CelflMtcy. Now there is saincrly one of theaft monument.'* which is 
certoinJy knovTO for whom it is erecti'il; hut it ii as certain, that the 
person it Feprpjj«ntc<cl vias a, msrriod man. The Knights Templars always 
Wore a wliite liaLiit, witli a r»!d cross on the left shoulder, I l)e]ieve, not 
a iiingle instance ean be [iroduced of either the mantle or ervss bein^ 
carved on any of these uionumente, which surety wovdd not bare been 
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Fleet Street boanding them oq the north, and the rive 
Oil the south. They compose an irregular mass of good 
substautitil houses, ia laues and open places, the houses 
heing divided into chambers, or floors for separate occu- 
pants, some of which are let to persons not in the pro- 
fession. The garden about forty years ago was enlarged, 
and a muddy tract under it, on the side of the Thames, 
converted into a pleasant walk. This garden is gtlll not 
very large, but it deserves its name both for trees and 
flowers. There is a descent into it after the Italian 
fashion, from a court with a fountain in it, surrounded 
with trees, through which the view of the old walls and 



omitted, as by it they were diFdngnkhed ^m alt other onkra, had those 
been really Atmgaed to rcpresont Ktii^lits Tetnplufs, Lastly, this order 
was not cotifined to England only, bnt diaperaed itself all orer Europe ; 
yet it -will be very difficult to dnd one cioss-legged tnnnnment any 
where out of England ; whtreaa they woiiid, have alMinuded in France, 
Italy, and ekcwhere, had it been s faiituon pecnllar to tluit faniong order. 
But though, for tbc&e reasuna, I cannot nllow the cmss-legged monn- 
menta to have been for Knighta Templais, yet tbcy hwl some relation to 
them, being the memorials of thow zealous devotees, who had either bees 
iu I'oleBtin*!, personally engaged in wlmt was called the Holy War, or 
had kid them&elvia under a vow to go thither, though pbrhapti they 
wen; previ'ntud from it by dwith. Some few, indeed, might possibly be 
eiMted to the memory of pcraons who had made pilgrimages there nierety 
out of private devotion. Among the latter, probably, waa that of the lady of 
the Cuuily of Mejihtttu, of JleifiiaiiJ iu Turkshini, to whoae memory a cross- 
legged monument waa placed in a chapel adjoining to the one collegiate 
church of Howdcn, in Yortshire, and is at thi» (iay remaining, together 
with tliDt of her hnaband, {in the naraa tomb. As this relif^ons madness 
lasted no longer thnn the reign of Heury III. (the tenth and lust crusade 
bdng publinhed in the year 1268), and the whole or<ler of Knight« 
Templais was disBolved by Edward II,, military uxpeditiona tu the Holy 
Land, aa well as devout pilgrimages there, had their period by the yeii 
1312 ; consequently none of those crosB-lcgf^ed monum«nta are of a later 
date than the reign of Edward. U., or beginning of Edward III., norof ou 
earlier than that of King Stephen, when these expeditions first took place 
in this kingdom." — Mstori/ and Antiii«ify3 of Wmcestcrifii)^, fob voLi. 
p. 31. Since Dr. Nash wrote, however, it haa been detuod that oven tha 
cross leg« bad any thing to do with cruwdea. 
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buttresses of the Middle Temple Hall is much admired. 
But s poet's hand has touehcd the garden, and made it 
bloom with rosea above the real. It is the scene in 
Shaispeare, of the origin of the factions of York and 
iaacsster. 

PLANT AGBBBT. 

" Since jou are tongue-tj'd, and ao loth to speak, 
In dumb significfuice proclaim jour thoughts ; 
Let him that is a tnie born geiitietnan, 
And BtimdB upon the honour of liiB birth, 
If he suppose thiit I have pleaded truth, 
Trom off this briur pluck a white rose with me. 

somebsbt. 
Let him that is no coward nor no flatterer, 
But dare maintain the party of the truth, 
Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me. 

WARWICK. 

I love no coloura ; and, without all colour 

Of base insiauatlng iiattery, 

I pluck this white rose with FlontQgenet. 

SUFFOLK. 

I pluck this red rose with young Somerset ; 
And say withid I think he held the right." 

There were formerly rooks in the Temple trees, a colony 
brought by Sir Edward Northey, a well-known lawyer in 
Queen Anne'a time, from hia grounds at Epsom. It was a 
pleasant thought, supposing that the colonists had no objec- 
tion. The rook is a grave legal bird, both in his coat and 
habits; living in communities, yet to himself; and strongly 
addicted to discussions of meum and tuum. The neigh- 
bourhood, however, appears to have been too much for 
him ; for, upon inquiring on the spot, we were told that 
there bad been no rooks for many years. 

The oldest mention of the Temple aa a place for lawyers 
has been commonly said to be found in a passage of 
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Chaucer, who is reported to have been of the Temple 
himself'. It is ui bis character of the Manciple, or 
Steward, whom he pleasantly pits against his learned 
employerSj as outwitting- even themselves : 

** A gentle numciple was there of a temple, 
Of which acliato^trs (purchasers) migUten take easemple. 
For to ben wise in bujing of vitaillc. 
For whether that be paid, or took by tMUe, 
Algate he waited so in bis achate, 
That he was ay before in good estate 
'Now IB not that of Gwl a full fair grace, 
That snch a lewecl (ignorant) mannes wit shall pass 
The wisdom of a heap of learned men ? "• 

Spenser, in his epic way, not disdaining to bring the 
homeliest images into hia verse, for the sake of the truth 
in them, speaks of 

" those brichf towers 

The which on Thames' broad aged back do ridCj 

Where now the studious lawyers have their bowera ; 

There whilotn wont the Tetiiplar Knights to bide, 

Till they decayed through pride." f 

The " studious lawyers," in their towers by the water side, 
present a quiet picture. Yet in those times, it seems, 
they were apt to break into overt actions of vivacity, a 
Bttle excessive, and such as the habit of restraint inclines 
people to, before they have arrived at years of discretion. 
In Henry VIIL's time the gentlemen of the Temple were 
addicted to "above and Blip-groata,"± which became 



• Prologue to the Cantertiury Tales. We quote no editioa, because 
wheiT we could we have modenused the spelling; which is n justice to 
this fine old author in a quotation, in onleJ' that nobody may pass it 
over. With regard to Chaucer Iwing of the Temple, and tu liifl beating 
the Fr»iiciBca.ti in Fleet Street, all -which is reported depeads upon the 
testimony of a Mr, Buckley, who, ucoording to Speght, had seen a TtrEflple 
nHxinl to that effect. 

t Frothftlemian. 

t " Shoye-gioat, named alao Slyp-groat, and Slide-thrift, are aporta 
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:^orbiddeD them under a penalty : and, in tlte age in wMch 
Spenser wrote, so many encounters liad taken pltice, of a 
dangerous description, that Templers wereproliibited from 
carrying any other weapon into the hall (the dining room), 
"than a dagger or kniJe,"^ — "as if," says Mr. Malcolm, 
"those were not more than sufficient to accomplish un* 
premeditated deaths."* We are to suppoae, however, 
that gentlemen would not kill each other, except with 
Bwords. The dagger, or carving knife, which it was 
customary to carry about the person in thoae daya, was 
for the mutton, f 

A better mode of recreating and giving vent to their 
aniinal spirits, was the custom prevalent among the lawyers 
at that period of presenting masc]Qes and pageanta. They 
were great players, with a scliolarly taste for classical 
6tibjects; and the gravest of them did not disdain to cater 
in this way for the amusement of their fellows, sometimes 
for that of crowned heads. The name of Bacon is to be 
found among the "getters up" of a show at Gray 'a Inn, 
for the entertainment of the sovereign; and that of Hyde, 
oa a similar occasion, in the reign of Charles I. 

A masque has come down to us written by WiUiam 
Browne, a disciple of Spenser, expressly for the society of 



occuBonallf mentianed bj the writers of the eixteenth ajid seventesDth 
ceutnides, and probably were analogiiiia to the rnoJem paatJiiie called 
JiiBtke Jervia, or Jarvis, which ia conflned to (common jiot-liouuM, and 
only practisml hy sutU m frequent the tap-Hxjnw," — Strvi^i Sporti and 
Pastimet of ilu Peqpfe of £rigland, 1828, chap. i. sect, xix. It is plajied 
with Uall-peQfc, which are jerked with the palta of the liaul ftum the 
ftlge of u. tuble, tovrwxls L-ertain numbers descrilietl upon iL 
• Londinium EediviTuin, vol. iL p. 290. 

f Si* John Davisi, who was aiterwarda Lord Chief Justic* of the 
Kuig's Bench, atiJ wrote a po^m on the Ait of Dancing (so lively was 
the gravity of those daiyBl) "baatinsdoed " a man at dinner ia (he Temple 
fiaU, for which ha was expelled. Tho man probably deserved it, for 
I>aviea had a jiuc nature ; and be went back again by favour of the ex- 
oellexit Lord EUesmereL 
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wbicb he was a member, and entitled the Inner Ten ^ 
3taique. It is upoa the atory of Circe and Oj^ses, and 
is worth J of the school of poetry out of which he came- 
Beaumont wrote another, called the Masque of the Inner 
Temple and Grai/s Inn. A strong union has always 
existed between tht; law and the belles-lettres, highly 
creditable to the former, or rather naturally to be expected 
from the mode in which lawyers begin their education, 
and the diversity of knowledge which no men are more 
in the way of acquiring afterwards. Blacketone need not 
have written his farewell to the Muses. If he had been 
destined to be a poet, be could not have taken hia leave; and, 
aa an Ewrcomplished lawyer, he was always within the pale 
of the lilertB humamores. The greatest practical lawyers, 
such as Coke and Plowden, may not have been the most 
literary, but those who have understood the law io the 
greatest and best spirit have; and the former, great as 
they may be, are yet hut as servants and secretaries to the 
rest. They know where to find, but the others know best 
how to apply. Bacon, Clarendon, Selden, Somers, Cowper, 
Mansfield, were all'men of letters. So are the Broughams, 
Campbells, and Talfourds of the present day. Pope says, 
that Mansfield would have been another Ovid. This may 
be doubted ; but nobody should doubt that the better he 
understood a poet, the fitter he was for universality of 
judgment. The greatest lawyer is the greatest legialator. 
The " pert Templar," of whom we hear so much between 
the reigns of the Stuarts and the late king, came up with 
the growth of literature and the coffee-houses. Every- 
body then began to write or to criticise ; and young men, 
brought up in the mooting of points, and iu the couiidence 
of public speaking, naturally pressed among the foremost. 
Besides, a variety of wits had issued from the Temple in 
the reign of Charles and his brother, and their successors 
in lodging took themselves for their heirs in genius. The 
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coffee-houses by this time had become cheap places to talk 
in. They were the regular morning lounge aiid evening 
TBsource ; and every lad wJio had dipped his finger and 
thumb into Dryden's sauff-box, thought himself qualified 
to dictate for life. In Pope's time these pretensions came 
to be angrily rejected, partly, perhaps, becauae none of 
the reigning wits, with the exception of Congreve, had 
had a Temple education. 

" Three college sopha, and three pert Templars came, 
The same their taienls, nnd their tastes the same ; 
Each prompt to ijuery, answer, and debate, 
And smjt with love of poetry and prate."* 

"We could quote many other passages to the same 
purpose, but we shall come to one presently which will 
sutHce for all, and exhibit the young Templar of those 
days in all the glory of Ma impertinence. At present 
the Templars make no more pretensions than other well- 
educated men. Many of them are still connected with 
the literature of the day, but in the best manner and 
with the soundest views ; and if there is no pretension, to 
wit, there is the thing itself. It would be endless to name 
all the celebrated lawyers who have had to do with the 
Temple. Besides, we shall have to notice the moat 
eminent of tliem in other places, where they passed a 
greater portion of their lives. We shall therefore confine 
oarselvca to the mention of such as have lived in it 
without being lawyers, or thrown a grace over it in 
connexioQ with wit and literature. 

Cbaueer, as we have just oliservod, is thought, upon 
alight evidence, to have been of the Temple. We know 
dot who the Mr. I3uekley was, that says he saw his name 
in the record ; and the name, if there, might have been 
that of some other Chaucer. The name is said to be not 
unfrequent in records under the Norman dynasty. Ws 

* Duuoiod, book ii. 
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are told bj Thjnne, in his Animadversions on Speght'a 
edition of the poet's works (published a few years ago 
from the manusicript by IVIr. Todd, in bis Ulttstratiotut 
of Chaucer and Gower), that "it is most certida to be 
gathered by circumstances of records that the lawyers 
were not in the Temple until towards the latter part of 
the reign of King Eidward III., at which time Chaucer 
was a grave man, holden in great credit, and employed 
in embaaay." " So that, methinketh," adds the writer, 
'* be should not be of that house ^ and yet, if he then 
were, I should judge it strange that be should violate the 
rules of peace and gravity in those years," 

The first English tragedy of any merit, GorbuduC) was 
written in the Temple by Thomas Norton and Thomas 
Sacfcville, afterwards the celebrated atatesroao, and founder 
of the title of Dorset. He was aathor of a noble per- 
formance, the Induction for the Mirrour of Magistrates^ 
in which there is a foretaste of the allegorical gusto of 
Spenser. Raleigh was of the Temple ; Selden, who died 
in Whitefriars ; Lord Clarendon ; Beaumont ; two other 
of our oM dramatists, Ford and Marston (the latter of 
whom was lecturer of the Middle Temple); Wychexly, 
whom it is said the Duchess of Cleveland used to 
visit, in the habit of a millinei* ; Congreve, Rowe, Field- 
ing, Burke, and Cowper. Gkddsmitb w^as not of the 
Temple^ but he had chambers in it, died there, and was 
buried in the Temple church. He resided, first on the 
Library Staircase, afterwards in King's Bench Walk, and 
finally at No. 2, Brick Court, where he had a first floor 
elegantly furnished. It was in one of the former lodgings 
that, being visited by Dr. Johnson, and expressing some* 
thing like a shamefaced hope that he should soon be in 
lodgings better furnished, Johnson, says Bosweil, " at the 
same time checked him, and paid him a handsome com* 
pliment, implying that a man of talent should be above 
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stteatioDto sack iliiliwiiiwM — 'Kbj, 

oeedlffi looked Icr.) He &d m Bkiek Qmt. 

% trben be was on loi ilririi-ltnf 

^ v^ith iaqairen^ aot of the aoal i 

tiaV w^bo lamenled kia keertity, &r ke was kviA of Ub 

ti»»ef as lie went alon^ Fleet SizccL We sie toU ly 

oa# of tbe vritezs of tl>e life preixed to bia wof^ {i^v- 

biMf Bisbop F^^, who cootribnted tfae gieBfeB- part v£ 

iX,} that "he was geiKxoas in the cjiieiBi!,«nd ao ii<i ua^lj 

afeet£d bf eompasaioo, that be baa been knovn al mid- 

taght to abandon Ym ttst in order to p ne o K rdlief andtn 

asyliuD for a poor djing object wbo was kA desthnte in 

the Etreets." This, sorelj, ought to be praise to no nan, 

bowerer beneroleDt: bat it is, in the present ftate of 

sodetj. However, the ofSces of tbe good Samaritaa aie 

now reckoned among the things that maj he practiced aa 

tveU as preached, withotit diminutioQ of a man*3 repata- 

tion for comsxtoii sense ; and thif is a great step. We 

will here mention, that Goldsmith had another residence 

in Fleet Street. He wrote his Vicar of Wakefield in 

Wiae Office Cotirt. Of the curious circomstances under 

which this delightful noTel was sold, rarions inaccurate 

accounts hare been given. The following is Boswell's 

account, taken from I>r. Johnson's own mouth. 

" I received one morning," said Johnson, " a message from 
poor Goldgmith, that he was in great dL^tress, and, as it was 
not in bis power to come to me, begging that I would come to 
lum as soon as possible. I sent him a guinea, and promised to 
come to Lim directly. I accord] ugly went to bim ua sfMin as I 
Was dresseil, jtnd found that his landlady had arrested him for 
his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. 1 pdvelved 
that he had ab-eady changed my guinea, and Iiad a bottle of 
Madeira anil a glass before hJm. I put the cork into the bottle, 
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desired be would be cEdm, nod began to talk to him of the 
meunfl hy wbicli he might be extricated. He then told me 
that he had a novel ready for the press, which he produced to 
me. I looked into it, and giw its merit ; told tie landlady I 
should soon return, nnd having gone to a bookaeller, sold it for 
sixty pounds, I brought Goldsmith the money, and he dis- 
charged hig rent, not without rating hia landlady in a high tone 
for having used him so ill." * 

Johnson himself lived for Bome time ia the Temple. It 
waa there that he was first visited by his biographer, who 
took rooms in Farrar'a Buildings in order to be near him, 
Hts appearance and manners on this occasion, especiallj 
aa our readers are now of the party, are too characteristic 
to be omitted. " Hia chambers," says Boswell, " were 
on the first floor of No. 1. Middle Temple Lane, — and I 
entered them with an impression given me by the Key. 
Dr. Biair, of Edinburgh, who had been introduced to him 
not long before, and deBcrlbed his having 'found the giant 
in his den,' an expression which, when I came to be pretty 
well acquainted with Johnson, I repeated to him, and he 
was diverted at this picturesque account of himself. * • 

" He rectjived mc very courteously ; hut it must be confessed 
that hia apartment, and furniture, and morning dress, were 
sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of clothes looked very 
rusty \ he had on a little shrivelled unpowdered wig, which 
was too small for his head ; his shirt'iieck and knees of his 
breeches were loose ; his black worsted stockings ill-drawn up ; 
and he had a. pair of unbuckled nhoes by way of slippers. But 
all these slovenly particularities were forgott-en the moment he 
began to talk. Kome gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, 
were sitting with him ; and when they went away, I also rose ; 
but he said to me, ' If ay, don't go.' — ' Sir,' said I, ' I am aimd 
that I iutrude upon you. It is benevolent to allow me to sit 
and hear you.' He seemed pleased with this compliment which 
I sincerely paid him, and answeretl, ' Sir, I am obliged to any 

* Bos^ell, OK above, voL L p. 3VB. 
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™ii who figits me.' " ♦ (He mesmt that it relicTcd his melao- 

cMy.) 

It was in a dress of this sort and without his hat that 

fle was seen rwshing one day after two of the Lighest- 

bred risitora conceivable, in order to hand one of them to 

i*r cofteh. These were 1uj3 friend Bcauclerc, of the St, 

Alb&na family, and Madame de Boufflers, mother (if we 

laistate not) of the Chevalier de BoiifBers, the celebrated 

*^ch wit. Her report, when she got home, must have 

htm overwhelming ; but ehe was clever and amiable, like 

ler son, and ia said to have appreciated the talentB of the 

great unconth. Eeauclerc, however, must repeat the 

«tory: — 

"When Madame de Boafflers," says he, "was first in Eng- 
land, she was desirous to see JnlinsoD. I ftccordinijly went 
with her to his chambers in the Temple, where she was enter- 
tained with iiis conversation for some time. When our visit 
was over, she and I left him, and were got into Inner Temple 
Lane, when all at once I heard a noiae lUie thunder. This 
was occasioned by Johnson, who, it seems, on a little recol- 
lection, had taken it iabo hia head that he ought to have done 
the honoure of his litcrury residence to a foreign lady of (Quality ; 
and eager to show himself a man of gallantry, was hurrying 
down the Btaira ia violent agitation. He overtooli us before 
we reached the Temple-gate, and brushing in between me and 
Madame de Bonfilers, seized her hand and conducted her to 
the coach. His dress was a rusty-brown morning suit, a pair 
nf old shoes by way of slippera, a little shrivelled wig sticking 
on the top of hJs head, and the sleeves of hia shirt and the 
knees of his breeches hanging loose. A conaidersblc crowd of 
people gathered round, and were not a Uttle struct by hia sin- 
gukr appearance." t 

It was in the Inner Temple Lane one night, being 
seized with a fit of merriment at something that touched 

• Boswell, as above, voL L p. ATS. 

'f BoEwell'g Lile of iTolinson, eightli edit. 1816, vol iL p. 131. 
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his fane J, not without the aatonlshment of his compaiuons, 
who could not see the joke, that Johnson went roaring all 
the way to the Tejnple-gate; wher^ being arrived, he 
burst into such a eonvulsiye laugh, says Boswell, that in 
order to support himself he " laid hold of one of the posts 
at the side of the foot-pavement, and sent forth peals so 
load, that in the silence of the night, his voice seemed to 
resound from Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch. This most 
ludicrous exhibition," continnea his follower, ''of the 
awful, melancholy, and venerable Johnson, happened well 
to counteract the feelings of sadness which I used to ex* 
perience when parting from him for a considerable time. 
I accompanied him to bis door, where he gave me his 
bleasing," * 

Between the Temple-gates, at one time, lived Bernard 
Lintot, who was in no better esteem with authors than 
the other great bookseller of those times, Jacob Tonaom 
There is a pleasant anecdote of Dr. Young's addressing 
him a letter by mistake, which Bernard opened, and foood 
it begin thus : — " That Bernard Lintot is so great a 
scoundrel." — "It must have been very amusing," said 
Young, "to have seen him in his rage: he was a great 
sputtering fellow." f 

Between the gates and Temple-bar, but nearer to the 
latter, was the famous Devil Tavern, where Ben Jonson 
held his club. Messrs. Child, the bankers, bought it in 
1787, and the present houses were erected on its site. 
We believe that the truly elegant house of Messrs. Hoare, 
their successors, does not interfere with the place on 
which it stood. We r:ither think it was very near to 
Temple-bar, perhaps within a house or two. Tlie club- 
room, which was afterwards frequently used for balls, waa 



• Btiflwell, an abovcs, voLii. p. 271. 

f Spence's Anecdotei, Singer's edit p, 355. 
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called the Apollo, and was large afld iiaudsomej with a 
gallery for music. Probahly the house had originally 
been a private abode, of some consequence. The Leges 
Convivales, which Jonaoti wrote for hifl clubj and which 
are to be found in his works, are composed in his usual 
etjle of elaborate and compiled learning, not without a 
taste of that dictatorial self-sufficiency, which, notwith- 
standing all that has been said by his advocates, and the 
good qualities he undoubtedly possessed, ibi*ms an indelible 
part of hia character. "Insipida poemata," aays he, 
"nulla recitantur " (Let nobody repeat to tla insipid 
poetry) ; as if all that be should read of his own must 
infallibly be otherwise. The club at the Devil doea not 
appear to have resembled the higher one at the Mermaid, 
where Shakspeare and Beaumont used to meet him. He 
most probably had it all to himself. This is the tavern 
mentioned by Pope ; 

" And each true Briton is to Ben so civU, 
He BweHTB the Muaes met him at the Devil." 

It was in good repute at the beginning of the last century. 
"I dined to-day," says Swift, in one of his letters to Stella, 
" with Dr. Garth and Mr. Addison at the Devil Tavern, 
near Temple-bar, and Garth treated : and it is well I dine 
every day, else I should be longer making out my letters ; 
for we are yet in a very dull state, only enquiring every 
day after new elections, where the Tories carry it 
among the new members six to one. IMr. Addison's elec- 
tion has passed easy and undisputed ; and I believe if he 
bad a mind to be chosen king, he would hardly be refused."* 
Yet Addison was a Whig. Addison had not then had his 
disputes with Pope and others ; and his intercourse, till 
his sincerity became doubted, was very delightful. It is 
impossible to read of those famoua wits dining together 
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and not lingering upon the occasion a little, and wishing 
we could have heard them talk. Tet wits have their 
uneastness, because of their wit. ST^ift was prohablj not 
very comfortable at this dinner. He was then beginning 
to feel awkward with hJa Whig friends; and Garth, in 
the previous month of September, had written a defence 
of Godolphin, the ousted miniFter, which was unhand- 
somely attacted in the Examiner by their common ac- 
quaintance Prior, himself formerly a Whig. 

There was a multitude of famous shops and co^e- 
housca in this quarter, all of which make a figure in the 
TatUr and other workB, such as Nando's coffee-house; 
Bick'a (still extant as Eichard'a) ; the Rainbow (which is 
said to have been indicted in former times for the nuisance 
of selling coffee) ; Ben Tooke's (the bookseller) ; Liatot's ; 
and Charles Mather'a, alias Bubble-boy, the Toyman, 
who, when Sir Timothy Shallow accuses him of selling 
him a cane " for ten piecest white Tom Empty had as 
good a one for five," exclaims, " Lord 1 Sir Timothy, I am 
concerned that you, whom I took to understand eanea 
better than any body in town, should be so OTcrseen ! 
Why, Sir Tinaothy, yours is a true Jamiee, and esquire 
Empty's only a plain dragon." * 

The Are of London stopped at the Temple Exchange 
coffee-house ; a circumstance which is recorded in an in- 
scription, stating the house to have been the last of the 
houses burnt, and the first restored. The old front of 
this house was taken down about a century ago ; but on 



• TatJer, No. 142. According to the author of a lively rattLiug biMk, 
conversant with the fumitare of oM timeB, Arhuthiiot was a great 
amBteoT in sticks. " My ancle," says he, " wiia unlvcraally alluwed to be 
as deeply skilled in caneology as any one. Dr. Arbtuthnot not excepted, 
whose science on important i^aestiotta was qaoted even after his death; 
far his collection of the voriotu headed Bticke and canes, froni the time of 
Uie fint Charifis, taken together, WAS umivalled." — Wins and H'obiuU, 
vol i- p. 542. 
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its being rebuilt, the stone with the inscription was re- 
placed. 

But we must now cross over the way to Shire Lnne. 
which is close to Temple Bar on the oppoBite side. 

Here " in ancient timesj" saya Maitland, writing in the 
middle of the last century, "were only posts, rails, and a 
chain, such aa are now at Holborii, Smithfield, and Wiite- 
chapel bars. Afterwards there was a house of timber 
erected across the Etreet, with a narrow gateway, and an 
entry on the south aide of it under the house." The 
present gate was built by Wren after the great fire» but 
although the work of so great a master, ia hardly worth 
notice as a piece of architecture. It must be allowed that 
Wren could do poor things as well as good, even when 
not compelled by a vestry. As the last of the city gatea, 
however, we confesa we should be sorry to see it pulled 
down, though we believe there is a general sense that it 
ia in the way. If it were handsome or venerable, we 
should plead hard for it, because it would then be abetter 
thing than a mere convenience. The best thing we know 
of it is a jest of Goldsmith's ; and the worst, the point on 
which the jest turned. Goldsmith was coming from 
Westminster Abbey, with Dr. Johnson, where they had 
been looking at the tombs in Poets' Corner, and Johnson 
had quoted a line from Ovid : 

" Forsitan et nostrum iiomen mbcebilur iatis." 
(Perhaps, some day, our names may mix with theirs.) 

*' When we got to Temple Bar," says Johnson, " Gold- 
smith stopped rae, pointed to the heads upon it, and sUly 
whispered to me (' in allusion,* says Boswell, ' to Dr. 
Johnson's supposed political opinions, and perhaps to his 
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These heads belonged to the rebels who were eiecuted 
for rising in favour of the Pretender. The brutsdity of 
such spectacles, which outrage the last feelingsof mortalityj, 
and aa often paniah honest mistakes as any thing else, is 
not likely to be repeated. Yet snch an effect has habit in 
reconciling men's minds to the most revolting, and some- 
times the most dangerous customs, that here were two 
Jacobites, one of whom made a jest of what we should 
now regard with horror. However, Johnson must oilen 
have felt bitterly aa he passed there; and the jeating of 
Bueh men is frequently nothing but salve for a wound. 

Shire Lane atill keeps its name, and we hope, however 
altered and improved, it will never have any other j for 
here, at the upper end, is described as residing, old Isaac 
Eicterstaff, the Tatler, the more venerable but not the 
more delightful double of Richard Steele, the founder of 
English periodical literature. The public-house called the 
Trumpet, now known as the Duke of York, at which the 
Tatler met his club, is still remaining. At his house in the 
lane, he dates a great number of his papers, and receives 
many interesting visitors ; and here it was that he led down 
into Fleet Street that immortal deputation of " twaddlera" 
from the country, who, as a celebrated wi'iter has observed, 
hardly seem to have settled their question of precedence 
to this hour.* 

In Shire Lane is said to have originated the famous 
Kit-Kat Club, which consisted of " thirty-nine dis- 
tinguished noblemen, and gentlemen, zealously attached 
to the Protestant succession of the house of Hanover." 
"The club," continues a note in Speuce by the editor, "is 
supposed to have derived its name from Christopher Katt, 
a pastry-cook, who kept the house where they dined, and 
excelled in making mutton-piea, which always formed a 
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part of their bill of fare ; these pies, on account of their 
exceUance, were called Kit-Kata The summer meetings 
•were sometimes held at the Upper Fl&sk on Hainpstead 
Heath." • 

" Tuii have he&rd of the Kit -Eat Onb," s»j» Pope to Spencc 
" The master of the house where the club met wax- Christopher 
Katt ; Tonaon was secretarj. The tlaj Lord Mohuu uad the 
Earl of Berwick were entered of it, Jacob said he saw tbey 
•were jnat going to be ruined. When Lord Mohnn broke down 
the gilded emblem on the top of his chair, Jacob complained to his 
friends, and said a man who woald do that, would cut a man's 
throat. So that be bad the good and the forms of the society 
much at hairt. The paper was all in Lord Halifax's hand* 
writing of a subscription of foar hundred guineas for the 
encouragement of good comedies, and was dated 1709, soon 
aflter tliej broke up. Steele, Addison, Congreve, Garth, Van- 
brngb, Manwaring, Stepney, Walpole, and Pultney, were of it ; 
30 was Lord Dorset and tbe present Duke. Mantcaring, whom 
we hear nothing of now, was the ruling man Ln all conTersadone ; 
indeed, what he wrote had very little merit in it. Lord Stan- 
hope and the Earl of Essex were also members. Jacob has 
his own, and nil their pictures, by Sir Godfrey K-neller. Each 
member gnve his, and he is going to build a room for them at 
Bam Elms."t 

It is from the size at which these portraits were taken 
(a three-quarter length), that the word Kit-Kat came to be 
applied to pictures. The society afterwards met in higher 
places ; but humbleness of locality ia nothing in these 
matters. The refinement consists in the company, and in 
whatever they choose to throw a grace over, whether 
venison or beef. The great thing is, not the bill of fare, 
but, as Swift called it, the " bill of company." 

We cross to the south side of the street again, and come 
to Mrs. Salmon's, It ia a. cnrioua evidence of the fluctu- 




* SjWfioa's Aiiec-dot«a, hy Singer, p. 837. 
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ation of the great tide m commercial and growing cities, 
that, a century ago, thia immortal old gentlewoman, 
renowned for her wax-work, gives as a. reason for remov- 
ing from St. Martin's-le-Grand to Fleet Street, that it 
was "a more convenient place for the coaches of the 
quality to stand unmolested."* Some of the houses in 
this quarter are of the Elizabethan age, with floors pro- 
jecting over the othetg, and looking pressed together like 
burrows. The inmates of these humble tenements (unlike 
those of great halla and mansions) seem as if they must 
have had their heights taken, and the ceiling made to fit. 
Yet the huilders were liberal of their materials. Over 
the way, near the west corner of Chancery Lane, stood an 
interesting specimen of this style of building, in thehouse 
of the famous old angler, Isaac Walton. 

Walton's was the second house from the lane, the 
corner house being an inn, long distinguished by the sign, 
of the Harrow, He appears to have long lived here, 
carrying on the business of a linen-draper about the year 
1624. Another person, John Mason, a hosier, occupied 
one-half of the tenement. Walton afterwards removed 
to another house in Chancery Lane, a few doors up from 
Fleet Street, on the west side, where he kept a sempster'a, 
or milliner's shop. 

A great deal has been said lately of the merits and 
demerits of angling, and Isaac has suffered in the dia- 
cussion, beyond what is agreeable to the lovers of that 
gentle pleasure. Unfortunately the brothers of the angle 
do not argue ingenuously. They always omit the tor- 
tures suffered by the principal party, and affect to think 
yoti affected if you urge them ; whereas their only reason 
for avoiding the point is, that it is oot to be defended. If 
it is, we may defend, by an equal abuse of reason, any 
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fliODsement which is to be obtained at another being's ex- 
pense; and an evil genius might angle for ourselves, and 
twitch us HP, Heeding and roaring, ioto an atmosphere 
tlist TTOuld stifle us. But fishes do not roar ; they cannot 
express any sound of suffering ; and therefore the angler 
cBooses to think they do not suffer, more than it is con- 
Tenient to him to fancy. Now it is a. poor sport that 
depends for its existence on the want of a voice in the 
sofcrer, and of imagination in the sportsman. Angling, 
2a short, is not to be defended on any ground of re- 
flection ; and this is the worst thing to soy of Isaac ; 
for he was not unaware of the objections to his amuse- 
ment, and. be piqued himself upon being contemplative. 

Anglers have been defended upon the ground of their 
having had among thera so many pious men ; but un- 
fortunately men may be selfishly as well as nobly pious ; 
aod even charity itself may be practised, as well aa 
craelty deprecated, upon principles which have a much 
greater regard to a man's own safety and future comfort, 
than any thing which concerns real Christian beneficence. 
Doubtless there have been many good and humane men 
anglers, as well as many pleasant men. There have also 
been some very unpleasant ones — Sir John Hawkins 
among them. They make a well-founded pretension to 
a love of nature and her scenery ; but it is a pity they 
cannot relish it without this pepper to the poor fish. 
Walton's book contains many passages in praise of rural 
enjoyment, which affect us almost like the fields and 
fresh air themselves, though his brethren have exalted it 
beyond its value ; and his lives of his angling friends, the 
Divines, have been preposterously over-rated. If angling 
is to be defended upon good and manly grounds, let it ; it is 
no longer to be defended on any other. The best thing 
to be said for it (and the instance is worthy of reflection) 
is, that anglers have beeu brought up in the belief of its 
I. i 
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innocence, and that an inhuman cuBtom is too powerfnl 
for the most humane. The inconsistency is to be ac- 
counted for on no other grounds ; nor is it necessary or 
desirable that it should be. It is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of what Plato said, when something was defended 
on the ground of its being a trifle, because it was a 
custom. "Bot custom," said he, "is no trifle." Here^ 
among persons of a more equivocal description, are some 
of the humanest men in the world, who will commit 
what other humane men reckon among the most inhuman 
actions, and make an absolute pastime of it. Let one of 
their grandchildren he brought up in the reverse opinion, 
and Bee what be will think of it. This, to be sure, might 
be said to be only another instance of the eflFect of edu- 
cation ; but nobody, the most unprejudiced, thinks it a 
bigotry in Shakspeare and Steele to have brought us to 
feel for the brute creation in general ; and whatever we 
may incline to think for the accommodation of our pro- 
pensities, there will still remain the unanswered and 
alwajs avoided argument, of the dumb and torn fish 
themselves, who die agonised, in the midst of our tran- 
quil looking on, and for no necessity. 

John Whitney, author of the Genteel Recreation, or 
the Measures of Anglinff, a poem printed in the year 
1700, recommends the lovers of the art to bait with the 
eyes of fish, in order to decoy others of the same species. , 
A writer in the Censura LUeruria exclaims, " What a 
Nero of Anglers doth this proclaim John Wliitney to 
liftve been I and how unworthy to he ranked as a lover of 
the same pastime, which had been so interestingly re- 
commended by Isaac Walton, in his Contemplative 
Mail's Mecreation." * 

But Isaac's contemplative man can content himself 
with impaling Kve worms, and jesting about the tender- 

* CenAura Literoria, vol.iv. p. Ma. 
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ness witt whicli lie treats them, — using the worm, 
quoth Isaac, "as if you loved him." Doubtless Joha 
thought himself as good a man as Isaac He poetizes, 
and ia innocent with the best of them, and probably 
ivould not have hurt a dog. However, it must be allowed 
that he had less imaginatioa than Walton, and was more 
cruel^ inasmuch as he could commit a cruelty that was 
not the custom, Ohserre, nevertheless, that it was the 
customary cruelty which led to the new one. Why must 
these contemplative men commit any cruelty at all ? The 
•writer of the article in the Censura was, if we mistake 
not, one of the kindest of human beings, and jet he 
could see nothing erroneous in torluiiag a worm, " A 
good man," says the Scripture, "is merciful to his 
beast." Therefore " holy Mr. Herbert " very properly 
helps a horse out of a ditch, and is the better for it all 
the rest of the day. Are we not to be merciful to fish as 
well as beasts, merely because the Scripture does not 
expressly state it ? Such are the inconsistencies of man- 
kind, during their very acquirement of beneficence. 

On the other side of the corner of Chancery Lane was 
bom a man of genius and benevolence, who would not 
have hurt a fly — Abraham Cowley. His father was 
s groeer ; himself, one of the kindest, wisest, and truest 
gentlemen that ever graced humanity. He has been 
pronounced by one, competent to judge, to have been " if 
not a great poet> a great man," But his poetry is what 
every other man's poetry is, the flower of what was in 
him ; and it is at least so far good poetry, as it is the 
quintessence of amiable and deep reflection, not without 
a more festive strain, the result of hig sociahty. Pope 
says of him — 

" Forgot his epic, nay pindaric art ; 
Yet BtiU we love the language of his heart."* 

" ImitatioQS of Horace, Ep. i. book ii. 
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Hia prose la admirable, and his character of Cromwell 
masterpiece of honest enmity, more creditable to both 
parties than the zealous royalJat was aware. Cowley, 
notwithstaiidiag the active part he took in politics, never 
ceased to be a child at heart. His mind lived in books 
and bowers, — in the sequestered " places of thought ; " 
and he wondered and lamented to the last^ that he had 
not realised the people he found there. His consolation 
should have been, that what he found in hiinself was an 
evidence that the people exist. 

Chancery Lane, "the most ancient of any to the west," 
having been built in the time of Henry the Third, when it 
was called New Lane, which was afterwards altered to 
ChancelSor's Lane, is the greatest legal thoroughfare in 
England. It leads from the Temple, passes by Sergeants' 
Inn, Clifford's Ina, Lincoln's Inn, and the Rolls, and con- 
ducts to Gray's Inn. Of the world of vice and virtue, of 
pain and triumph, of learning and ignorance, truth and 
chicanery, of impudence, violence, and tranquil wisdom, 
that must have passed through this spot, the reader may 
judge accordingly. There all the great and eloquent 
lawyers of the metropolis must have been, at some time 
or other, from Fortescue and Littleton, to Coke, Ellea- 
mere, and Erskine. Sir Thomas More must have been 
seen going down with his weighty aspect; Bacon with 
his eye of intuition ; the coarse Thurlow ; and the reve- 
rend elegance of Mansfield. In Chancery Lane was bom 
the celebrated Lord Strafford, who was sent to the block- 
by the pai-ty he had deserted, the victim of his own false 
strength and his master's weakness. It is a curious 
evidence of the secret manners of those times, whieh are 
so often contrasted with the licence of die next reign, 
that Clarendon, in speaking of some love letters of this 
lord, a married man, which transpired during Lis trial, 
calls them "things of levity." What would he have 
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said had be found any love letters between Lady Carlisle 
«nd Pyin ? Of Southampton Buildiugs, on the site of 
'which lived Shakspcare's friend, Lord Southampton, we 
shall speak immediately ; and we shall notice Lincoln's 
Jnn when we come to the western portion of Holbom. 
IBut we may here observe, tliat on the wall of the Inn, 
"which is in Chancery Lane, Ben Jonaon is said to have 
Tvorkedj at the time he was compelled to asidst his father- 
in-law at his trade of bricklaying. In the intervals of 
lis trowel, he is said to have handled his Horace and 
Tirgil. It is only a tradition, which Fuller has handed 
down to us in his Worthies; but tradition is valuable 
when it helps to make euch a flower grow upon an old 
waU. 

Sergeants' Ion, the first leading out of Chancery Lane, 
near Fleet Street, has been what its name implies for 
many generations. It was occasionally occupied by the 
Sergeants as early as the time of Henry the Fourth, when 
it was called Farriugdon'a Inn, though they have never, we 
believe, held possession of the place but uuder tenure to 
the bishops of Elyj or their lessees. Pennant confounds 
this inn with another of the same nnmCj now no longer 
devoted to the same purpose, in Fleet Street.* Sergeants* 
Inn in Fleet Street was reduced to ruins in the great fire, 
hut waa soon after rebuilt in a much more uniform style 
than before. It continued after this to be occupied by 
the lawyers in 1730, when the whole was taken down, 
and the present court erected. The office of the Amicable 
Annuitant Society, on the east side of the court, occupies 
the site of the ancient hall and chapel. All the judges, 
us having been Sergeants- at-Iaw before their elevatiou to 
the bench, have still chambers in the inn in Chancery 
Lane. The windows of tliis house aie filled with the 
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armorial bearinga of the members, who, wken they are 
knighted, are emphatically eqtiites aurati (knights made 
golden), at least as far as rings are concerned, for they 
give rings on the occasion, with mottoes expressive of 
their sentiments upon law and justice. As to the estates, 
learned "kqights''or horsemen (till "knight" be restored 
to its original meaning— serrant) will never he anything 
but an anomaly, especially since the brethren no longer 
even ride to the Hall as they used. The arms of the body 
of Sergeants are a golden shield with an ibis upon it ; or, 
to speak scientificallj, " Or, an Ibis proper ; " to whifli 
Mr. Jekyll might have added, for motto, " In medio tuiis- 
ximtis." The same learned punster made an epigram upon 
the oratory and scarlet robes of his brethren, which may 
be here repeated without offence, as the Sergeants have 
had among them some of the beat as well as most tire- 
some of speakers : 

" The Sergeants are Ji grfttefiil race ; 

Their drese and language show it ; 
Their purple robes from Tyre we trace, 

Their arguments go to it." 
One of the customs which used to be observed so late 
as the reign of Charles I. in the creation of sergeants, was 
for the new dignitary to go in procession, to St. Paul's, 

Land there to choose Ms pillar, as it was expressed, Thia 
ceremony is supposed to have originated in the ancient 
practice of the lawyers taking each his station at one of 
the pillars in the cathedral, and there waiting for clients. 
The legal Sfige stood, it is said, with pen in hand, and 
dexterously noted down the particulars of every man's 
case on his knee. 
Clifford's Inn leading out of Sergeants' Inn into Fleet 
Street and Fetter Lane, is so called from the noble family 
of De Clifford, who granted it to the atudents-at-law in the 
reign of Edward III. The word inn (Saxon, chamber 1, 
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thongh now applied only to law places, and the better sort 
of public-houaea in which travellers are entertained, 
formerly eignifiecl a great liouse, mansion, or family palace. 
So Lincoln's Inn, the manaion of the Earls of Lincoln ; 
<Jray's Inn, of the XiOtAs Gray, 8tc. The French stUl 
Tise the word hotel in the same sense. Inn once made as 
splendid a figure in our poetry, aa the palaces of Milton : 

" Now whenos Fhcebua, with bis fiery waiae. 
Unto his inne began to draw apqce 5"* 

aays Spenser; and his disciple Browne after him, — 
" Now hud tlie glorious sun tune up his inne."t 

There are three tblngg to notice In Clifford's Tnn ; its 
little bit of tui-f and trees ; its quiet; and its having been 
the residence of Robert Pultock, author of the curious 
narrative of Peter fFilkins, with its Flying Women. 
Who he was, is not known ; probably a barrister without 
practice ; but he wrote an amiable and interesting book, 
Ab to the sudden and pleasant quiet in this little inn, it ia 
curious to consider what a small remove from the street 
produces it. But even in the back room of a shop in the 
main street, the sound of the carta and carriages becomes 
wonderfully deadened to the ear; and a removej lite 
Clifford's Inn, makes it remote or nothing. 

The garden of Clifford's Inn forms part of the area of 
the Rolls, so called from the records kept there, in rolU 
of parchment. It is said to have been the house of an 
eminent Jew, forfeited to the crown; that is to say, it was 
most probably taken from him, with all that it contained, 
by Henry ILL, who made it a house for converts from 
the owner's religion. These converted Jews, most likely 
none of the best of their race (for board and lodging are 

* Ffterie Queen, book tl caoto iii. 

f BritaBiua'a Pastorola, book i. BODg iii. 
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not arguments to the acmpnlous), appear to have been bo 
neglected, tKat the aumlier of them soon came to nothing, 
and Edward HI. gave the place to the Court of Chancery 
to keep its records in. There is a fine monument in the 
chapel to a Dr. Young, one of the masters, which, accord- 
ing to Vertue, was executed hj Torregiano, who built the 
splendid tomb in Henry Til. 's Chapel. Sir pjobn Trevor, 
infamous for briberj and corruption, also lies here, 
*' Wisely," says Pennant, " hia epitaph is thua confined : 
'Sir J. T. >LR. 1717.' Some other mastera," be adds, 
" rest within the walls ; among them Sir John Strange, 
but without the quibbling line, 

' Here Ilea an honest lawyer, that is Strange/ " 

Another master of the Bolls, who did honour to the 
profession, was Sir Joseph Jekyll, recorded by Pope 



•"odd old Whig, 



Who never changed his principles or wig." 

When Jekyll came into the office, many of the housea 
were rebuilt, and to the expense of ten of them he added, 
out of his own purse, as much as 350/. each house ; 
observing, that "he would have them built as strong and 
aa well as if they were his own inheritance."* The 
Master of the EoUs is a great law dignitary, a sort of 
under-judge in Chancery, presiding in a court by himself, 
though his most ostensible office is to ta&e care of the 
records in question. He has a house and garden on the 
spot, the latter secluded from public view. The house, 
however, baa nut been used as a residence by the present 
holder of the office or his predecessor. 

Between Chancery and Fetter Lane is the new church 
of St- Dunstan's in the West — a great improvement 
upon the old one, thoug-h a little too plain below for the 

* Londuuom RediTiTniiii vol. ii p. 279. 
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handsome fret-work of its steeple. The old building was 
eminent for the two wooden figures of wild ineQ, whoj 
with a gentleness not to be expected of them, struck the 
hour with a little tap of their clubs. At the same time 
they moved their arms and heada, with a like avoidance 
of superfluous action- These figures were put up in the 
time of Charles II., and were thought not to confer much 
honour on the passengers who stood "gaping" to see 
them strike. But the passengers might surely be as alive 
to the puerility as any one else. An absurdity is not the 
least attractive thing in this world. They who objected 
to the gapers, probably admired more things than they 
laoghed at. It must be renneinbered also, that when the 
images were set up, mechanical contrivances were much 
rarer than they are now. Two centuries ago, St. Dunstan's 
Churchyard, as it was called, being the portion of Fleet 
Street in front of the church, was famous for its bookseUers' 
shops. The church escaped the great fire, which stopped 
within three houses of it, and consequently was one of 
the most ancient sacred edifices in London. It was 
supposed to have been built about the end of the fourteenth 
century, but had undergone extensive repairs. Besides 
the clock with the figures, it was adorned by a statue 
of Queen Elizabeth which stood in a niche over the east 
end, and bad been transfeired thither about the middle of 
last century from the west side of old Ludgate, which 
was then removed. 

The only repute of Fetter Lane in the present days is, 
or was, for sausages. But at one time it is said to have 
Lad the honour of Dryden's presence. The famous Praise 
God Barebones also, it seems, Uved here, in a house for 
which he paid forty pounds a year, as he stated in his ex- 
amination on a trial in the reign of Charles 11. • He paid 
the above rent, ha says " except during the war ;" that is, 
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we suppose, during the confusion of the contest between 
the King and tte Parliament, when probably this worthy 
contriveii to live rent free. In this neighbourhood also 
dwelt the infamous Elizabeth Brownrigg, who was exe- 
cuted in 1Y67 for thei murder of one of her apprentices. 
Her house, with the cellar in wkich she used to confine 
her Etarved and tortured victims, and from the grating of 
which their cries of distress were heard, was one of those 
on the east aide of the lane, looking into the long and 
narrow alley behind, called Flower-de-Luce Court. It 
was some years ago in the occupation of a fishing-tackle 
maker. 

Johnson once lived in Fetter Lane, but the circumstanoeg 
of his abode there have not transpired. "We now, how- 
ever, come to a cluster of his residences in Fleet Street, 
of which place he is certainly the great presiding spirit, 
the Genius loci. He was conversant for the greater part 
of bis life with this street, was fond of it, frequented its 
Mitre Tavern above any other in London, and has iden- 
tified its name and places with the best things he ever 
said and did. It was in Fleet Street, we believe, that he 
took the poor girl up in his arms, put her to bed in his 
own house, and restored her to health and her friends ; 
an action sufficient to redeem a million of the asperities 
of temper occasioned by disease, and to stamp him, in 
spite of his bigotry, a good Christian, Here, at all events, 
he walked and talked, and shouldered wondering porters 
out of the way, and mourned, and philosophised, and 
was "a good-natured fellow" (as he called himself), and 
roared with peals of laughter tiU midnight echoed to 
roar. 

"We walked in the eveniiig," says Eoswell, "in Greenwich 
Purk. He asked me, I suppose by way of trying my dispO' 
^tion, 'Is not this very fine?' Having no exquisite relish of 
the beauties of nature, and being more delighted with the bus; 
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f^^ t»f men, I answered, * Yes, air ; but not equal to Fleet 
^tftet.' Johnson. ' You are rigtit, sir.' " * 

Boswell vindicates the taste here expressed bj the 
^^ample of a "very fashionable baronet," who, on his 
**-t;teiition being called to the fragrance of a May evening 
**1 the country, observed, " This may be very well, but I 
t> refer the smell of a flfimbeau at the playhouse." The 
t»aranet here alluded to was Sir Michael le Fleming, 
M^ho, by way of comment on his indifference to fresh air^ 
died of an apopletic fit while conversing with Lord How- 
ick (the late Earl Grey), at the Admiralty, f However, 
Johnson's ipse diseit was enough. He wanted neither 
fioswell's vindication, nor any other. He was melancholy^ 
and glad to be taken from his thoughts; and London 
furnished him with an endless flow of society. 

Johnson's abodes in Fleet Street were in the following 
ordex ; — First, in Fetter Lane, then in BoaweU Cour^ 
then in Grough Square, in the Inner Temple Lane, in 
Johnson's Court, and finally, and for the longest period, 
in Bolt Courtj where he died. Hia mode of life, during a 
COD^iderable portion of hia residence in these places, is 
described in a communication to Boswell by the Kev. Dr. 
Maxwell, assistant preacher at the Temple, who was inti- 
xnate with Johnson for many years, and who spoke of his 
memory with affection. 

"About twelve o'clock," says the doctor, "I commonly 
visited him, and found him in bed, or declairaing over his tea, 
which be drank very plentifully. He generally had a levee of 
morning visitors, chiefly men of letters ; Hawkesworlh, Gold- 
smith, Murphy, Litngtoo, Stecveiis, Bcauclerk, &c. &c., and 
sometimes learned ladies ; particularly, I remember, a French 
lady of wit and fushion doing him the honour of a visit. He 
seemed to me to be considered as a kind of puhUc oracle, whom 
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• Boswell, irf tfipra, vol. i. p. 441. 

f Malone, cm the passage in BosweQ, Ibid. 
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every body thougtit they had a right to visit and consult ; and, 
doHttkss, thej were well rewarded. I neyer could discovor 
how he found time for his eompositions. He declnimed alt the 
morning, then went to dinner at n tttvem, where he commonly 
staid Iftte, and then drank his tea at some friend's house, over 
whlcli he loitered a great while, but seldom took supper. I 
fancy he nmat have read and wrote chiefly in the night; for I 
can scarcely reeoUect that he ever refiiseii going with me to a 
tavern, and he often went to Banelagh, which he deemed a 
place of innocent recreation 

" He frequently gave all the silver in his pocket to the poor, 
who watched hira between his house and the tavern where he 
dined. He walked the streets at all hours, and said be was 
never robbed, for the rogues knew he had little money, nor 
had the appearance of having much. 

" Though the moat accessible and communicative man alive, 
yet when he suspected that he was invited to be exhibited, he 
constantly spurned the invitation. 

" Two young women irom Staffordshire visited him when I 
was present, to consult him on tie subject of Methodism, to 
which they were inclined. ' Come (said he), you pretty fools, 
dine with Maxwell and me at the Mitre, and we wiU talk over 
that subject;' which they did; and after dinner he took one 
of them on his knees, and fondled them for haJf an hour 
together."* 

This anecdote ia exquigite. It shows, that however 
impatient he waa of having his owa superstitions can- 
Taased, he was loth to see them inflicted on others. He 
is here a harmless Falstaff, with two innocent damsels on 
his knees, in lieu of Mesdames Ford and Page. 

In Gough Square, Johnson wrote part of hia Dictionary. 
He had written the Rambler, and taken hia high stand 
with the public before. " At this time," says Barber, his 
servant, "he had little for himself, but frequently sent 
money to Mr. Shiels when in distress." (Shiels was one 
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of bis amanuenses in the dictionary.) Flis friends and 
visitorg in Gough Square are a good specimen of what 
they always were, — a, miscellany creditable tu the lai^e- 
neas of bis humanity. TJiere was Cave, Dr. Hawkes- 
worth, Miss Carter, Mrs. Macauley (two l^diea who must 
have looked strangely at one another), Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Joshua) Reynolds, Langton, Mrs. Williams (a poor 
poetess whom he maintained in his house), Mr. Levett 
(an apothecary on tlie same footing), Garrick, Lord 
Orrery, Lord Southwell^ and Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a 
tallow ehandleron Snow-hill, — "not in the learned way,'' 
said Mr. Barber, " but a worthy good woman." With 
all his respect for rank, wliieh doubtless he regarded as a 
special dispenaation of Providence, his friend Eeauclerk's 
notwithstanding *, Johnson never lost isight of the dignity 
of goodneas. He did not, however, confine his attentions 
to those who were noble or amiable ; though we are to 
suppose, that every body with whom he chose to be con- 
versant had some good quality or other ; unless, indeed, 
he patronised them as the Duke of Montague did his ugly 
dogs, because nobody would if he did not. The great 
secret, no doubt, was, that he was glad of the company of 
any of his fellow -creatures who would bear and forbear 
with him, and for whose tempers he did not care as much 
as he did for their welfare. And he was giving alma } 
which was a catholic part of religion^ in the proper sense 
of the word. 

" He nursed," aaya Mrs, Thmle, in her superHuous style, 
" whole ne^ts of people in bis bouse, where the lame, the iiliad, 
the sick, and the sorrowful found s, sure retreat from all the 
evils whence Ma httle income could secure them ; and com- 
monly spending the middle of the week at our hou&e, he kept 



* Beaaderk, of the St. Albttti'a familj, was a destehdiiiit of Charles II., 
wliom he rcsemljled in fiice «nd complexion, for which JptmaQD bj no 
memis liked Mm the lesa. 
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his Tiumeraus fsmilj m Fleet Street upon a settled aQowance \ 
but returned to them everj Saturday to give them three good 
diancrs and his company, before he came back to us on the 
Monday night, treating them with the same, or perhaps more, 
ceremonious civility, than he would have done by as many 
people of fashion, mftkiiig the Holy Scripture thus the rule of 
his conduct, and only expecting salvation aa he yraa able to 
obey its precepts."* 

Johnson's female inmates were not Like the romantic 
onea of Richardson. 

" We surely caoitot hut admire," Kiyg Boswell, "■ the benevo- 
lent exertions of this great and good man, especially when we 
consider how grievously he was afflicted with bad health, and 
how uncomfortahle his home was made by the perpetual jarring 
of those whom he charitably accommodated under his roof. 
He has sometimea suffered me to t^lt jocularly of his group of 
females, and call them his seraglio. He thus mentions them, 
together with honest Levett, in one of his letters to Mrs 
Thrale : ' Williams hates every body ; Levett hates Desmonlina, 
and does not Jove Wilbams; Desmoulina hates them both; 
PoU tovcs none of them.' " f 

Of his residence in Lin^r Temple Lane we have 
spoken before. He lived there six or seven years, and 
then removed to Johnson's Court, No, 7., where he re- 
sided for ten. Johnson's Court is in the neighbourhood 
of Gough Square. It was during tWa period that he 
accompanied his friend Boswell to Scotland, where he 
sometimes humorously styled himself " Johnson of that 
ilk " (that same, or Johnson of Johnson), in imitation of 
the local designations of the Scottish chiefs. In 1776, in 
his sixty-seventh year, still adhering to the neighbourhood, 
he removed into Bolt Court, No. 8., where he died eight 
years after, on the 13th December, 1784. In Bolt 



* Anecdotes of Samud JohoMni, && AUmaa, 1822, p. I 
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Court he had a garden, and perhaps in Johnson's Court 
and Gough Square: which we mention to show how 
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tranquil and removed these places were, and convenient 
for a student who wJBhed, nevertheless, to have the 
bustle of London at hand. Maitland (one of the com- 
pilers upon Stow), who published his history of Loudon 
in 1739, describes Johnson and Bolt CourtB as having 
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" good housea, well inhabited ; " and Gough Square 
calls fashionable. * 

Johnson was probably in every tavern and coffee-house 
in Fleet Street. There is one which has taken his name, 
being styled, par excellence, " Doctor Johnson's Coffee- 
house." But the bouse be most frequented was the 
Mitre tavernj on the other side of the street, in a passage 
leading to the Temple, It was here, as we have seen, 
that be took his two innocent theologians, and paternally 
dandled tbem out of their misgivings on bis knee. The 
same place was the first of the kind in wliicli Boswell met 
him. " We had a good supper," says the happy biographer, 
"and port wine, of which he then sometimes drank a 
bottle." (At intervals he abstained from all fermented 
liquors for a long time.) " The orthodox, bigh-cburch 
sound of the Mitre, the figure and manner oi" the cele- 
brated Samuel Jolinson, the extraordinary power and pre- 
cision of his conversation, and the pride arising from 
finding myself admitted as his companion, produced a 
varitny of sensations, and a pleasing elevation of mind 
beyond what I had before experienced," f They 6at till 
between one and two in the morning. He told Boswell 
at that period that " he generally went abroad at about four 
in tlie afternoon, and seldom came home till two in the 
morning. I took the liberty to ask if he did not think 
it wrong to live thus, and not to make more use of 
bis great talents. He owned it was a bad habit." 

The next time. Goldsmith was with them, when 
Johnson made a remark which comes home to every 
body, namely, that granting knowledge in some cases to 
produce unhappiness, " knowledge per se was an object 

• Johuaon'a Court riinti into Gungb Square, "a place lately built wilU 
v«iy hanilMine lioiuses, and well intiabit<!d hy persons of foahion." — 
Maitbnd's Hiitorif and Survey of London, by Kutick, foiia, 17S€, p, 961 

f Boswell, voL i. p. S84i 
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■wlilch every one would «"«A to attain, though, perhapa, 
he might not take the trouble neoeesary for attaining it." 
One of his most carious remarks followed, occasioned by 
the mention of Campbell, the author of the Hermippui 
Htdimvus, on which Boswell makes a no less curious 
comment. " Campbell," said JohnBon, "ia a good man, 
a pious man, I am afiiiid he has not been in tbe inside of 
a chui'ch for many years ; but he never passes a church 
without pulling off his hat- This shows that he has good 
principles," On which, says Boawell in a note, " 1 am 
inclined to think he was misinformed as to this cii'cum- 
stance. I owji I am jealous for my worthy friend Dr. 
John CampheU. For though Milton could without re- 
morse absent himself from public worship, / cannot." • 

It was at their next sitting in this house^ at which the 
Eev. Dr. Ogilvie, a Scotch writer, was present, that 
Johnson made his famous joke, in answer to that gentle- 
man's remark, that Scotland has a great many "noble 
wild prospects." Johnson. " I believe, air, you have a 
great many, Norway, too, has noble, wild prospects 5 
and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious, noble, wild 
prospects. But, sir, let me tell you, the noblest prospect 
which a Scotchman ever sees, is the high road that 
leads him to England !" " This unexpetced and pointed 
sally," says BoswelL, "produced a roar of applause. After 
all, however (he adds), those who admire the rude 
..grandeur of nature, cannot deny it to Caledonia." f 

Johnson had tbe highest opinion of a tavern, as a 
place in which a man might be comfortable, if he could 
any where. Indeed, he said that the man who could not 
enjoy himself in a tavern, could be comfortable nowhere. 
This, however, ia not to he taken to the letter. Extremes 
meet ; and Johnson's uneasiness of temper led him into 



* Boewell, vol. I p. «tO. 
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the gayer necessitiea of Falstoff. However, it is as- 
suredly no honour to b. man, not to be able to "take his 
ease at his inn." "There ia no private house," said 
Johnson, talking on this subject, "in whidi people can 
enjoy themselves bo well aa at a capital tavern. Let 
there be ever so great a plenty of good things, ever so 
much grandeur, ever ao much elegance, ever so much 
desire that every body should be e«sy, in the nature of 
things it cannot be : there must always be some degree 
of care and anxiety. The master of the house ia anxious 
to entertain his guesta ; the guests are anxions to be 
agreeable to him ; and no man, but a very impudent dog 
indeed, can as freely command what is in anotter man's 
house as if it were liis own. Wliereas, at a tavern, 
there is a general freedom from anxiety, Tou are sure 
you are welcome j and the more noise you make, the more 
trouble yon give, the more good things you call for, the 
welcomer you are- No servants will attend you with the 
alacrity which waiters do, who are incited by the prospect 
of an immediate reward in proportion as they please. 
No, sir, there is nothing wliich has yet been contrived 
by man, by which so much happiness ia produced, as by 
a good tavern or inn." He" then repeated with great 
emotion Shenstone'a lines ; 

" Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er hia stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has fomid 
The warmest welcome at an inn." • 

" Sir John Hawkins," says Boswell in a note on this 
passage, "has preserved very few memorabilia of Johnson." 
There is, however, to be found in hia bulky torae, a very 
excellent one upon this subject. "In contradiction to 
those who, having a wife and children, prefer domestic 
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enjojxneDts to those wfaieli a tarem affords, I have 
heard Mm assert, that a tavtm ehair wot tht throne of 
human felicity, 'As soon (said he) as I eoter the door of 
a taTem, I experience an oblivion of care, and a freedom 
from solicitude: when I am seated, I find the master 
eourteoua, and the servants abseqaiouato my call, anxioas 
to know and readj to supply my wants : win€ there ex- 
hilarates my spirits, and prompts me to free convereation^ 
and an interchange of discourse with those whom I moet 
love ; I do^atige, and am contradicted ; and in this con- 
flict of opinion and sentiments I find delight.' " 

The follow uig anecdote Is highly to Johnson's credit^ 
and equally worthy every one's attention. "Johnsoa 
was known to be so rigidly attentive to the trutb," aays 
Bo3well, " that even in his common coDversation tbe 
slightest eircitmatance waB mentioned with exact precistoo. 
The knowledge of his having such a principle and habit 
("made his friends have a perfect reliance oo the tmtli of 
every thing that he told, however it might have been 
doubted if told by many others. As an instance of tliis 1 
may mention an odd incident, which be related as having 
happened to him one night in Fleet Street. 'A gentle- 
woman (fiaid he) begged I would give her my arm to 
assist ber in crossing the street, which I accordingly did ; 
upon which she offered me a BhUling, supposing me to be 
the watchman. I perceived that she was somewhat in 
liquor.' This, if told by most people, would have been 
thought an invention ; when told by Johnson, it was 
lieUeved by his &ienda, as much as if they had seen what 
passed." * 

The gentlewoman, howererj might have taken him for 
the watchman without being in liquor, if she had no eye 
to discern a great man through his uncouthnees- Daviee, 
the bookseller, said, that he " laughed like a rhinoceros." 

* BoeweU, t6]. ii< p. 451. 
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It Bftj beadded he wi3kcd Eke a wfaale ; for it was rolling 
iwthcr tlwa vsEku^, " I me* him in Fleet Street," sap 
BM*d], "wi&i^^ or ntker, indeed, moTing along; for 
!■■ f— **■*■■ MT t h is thus d«scribe4 in a verjr just aod 
]Mlliiui{iK mBaer, ta • abort llje of him published very 
soon after Ms de*th: — 'When he walked the streets, 
what with the eoastant roll of hi; head, and the con- 
rgmilant motioa of his body, he appeared to make his wij 
hj that motioa inde^iendeiit of his feet.' That he was 
otten mach stared at," continaes Boswell, " whUe he ad- 
vaneed in tlds manner, tdaj be easily believed ; but it was 
not safe to make sport of one so robust a^ he was. Mr. 
LangtOTi saw him one day, in a fit of absence, bj a sudden 
start, drive the load off a porter's back, and walk forwards 
brisklj, without being conscious of what he had dona 
The porter was very angry, bat stood still, and eyed the 
huge figure with mach earnestness, till he was satisfied ^, 
that his wisest course was to he satisfied and take up Iii^ H 
burthen again."* 

There is another remark on Fleet Street and its supe- 
riority to the country, which must not be passed over,™ 
Boswell, not having Johnson's reasons for wanting society, ^ 
was a little overweening and gratuitous on this subject; 
and on such occasions the doctor would give him a knock. 
" It waa a delightful day," says the biographer ; " as 
"we walked to St. Clement's chnrch, I again remarked that 
Fleet Street was the most cheerful scene in the world ; 
' Fleet Street,' said I, ' is in my mind more delightful than 
Temp&.' Jokmon. ' Ay, Bir, but let it be compared with 
Mull.' " t 

The progress of knowledge, even since Johnson's time, 
has enabled us to say without presumption, that we differ 
with this extraordinary person on many important points^ 
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*^hotit ceasing to have the highest regard for bis 

^*racter. His faults were the result of temperament ; 

f*^Iiaps his good qualities aod liJs powers of reflectioa 

'"61^ in some measure, so too; but tliis must he the 

^e with all men. Intellect and biineficence, from what- 

*rer causes, will always command respect ; and we may 

giadJy compound, for their sakcs, with foibles which be- 

hug to the common chances of humanity. If Johnson 

iaa added nothing very new to the general stock, be has 

contributed (especially by the help of his biographer) a. 

great deal tliat is striking and entertaining. He was an 

admirable critic, if not of the highest things, yet of such 

aa could be determined by the exercise of a masculine 

good sense ; and one thing he did, perhaps beyond any mmi 

in England, before or since — he advanced, by the powers 

of his conversation, the strictness of his veracity, and the 

respect he exacted towards his presence, what may be 

called the personal dignity of literature. The consequence 

has been, not exactly what he expected, but certainly what 

the great interests of knowledge require ; and Johnson 

has assisted men, with whom he little thought of co. 

operating, in setting the claims of truth and beneficence 

above all others. 

East from Fetter Lane, on the same side of the street, 
is Crane Court — the principal house in which, facing the 
entry, was that In which the Royal Society used to meet, 
and where they kept their museum and library before 
they removed to their late apartments in Somerset 
House, The society met in Crane Court up to a period 
late enough to allow us to present to our imaginations 
Boyle and Ids contemporaries prosecuting their eager 
inquiries and curious experiments in the early dawn of 
physical science, and afterwards Newton presiding in 
the noontide glory of the light which he bad shed over 
nature. 
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Ancient State of the StramU — BufcbeF Row. -^ Death of Lee, the 
dramatic Ptret. — Johnson at an Eating-House. — Essex Street. — 
House and lUs.torj'- of the favourite Earl of Essex. — Spenser'* 
Visit tliere. — Essex, Geaeral of the Parliament. — Eases Head 
CInb. — Deveieux Conrt — Grecian CoflFec-HouaeL — TTrining the 
accoiuplishcd Schokr. — St. ClcmeEt Danes, — Clement's Inn, — 
Faletoff and Shallow, — JJorfoLk, Arundel, Surrey, and Howard Streets 

— JTorfolk House, — Essex's King and the Couutesji of Nottinghami — 
William Penn. — Birrh. — Dr. Brocklesby. — ■Congreye^ and his WilL 

— Toltaira'a Visit tfl him. — hlia. BraccfjirdJe. — Tragical End of 
Mountford tile Player. — Ancient Cross. — Maypole. — Kew Chnreli of 
St. Mary-le-StTaitd, — Old Somerset House. — Henrietta Maria and 
hpT French Hoiiaehold. — Waller's Mishap at Somerset Stairs, — New 
Somerset House. — Koyol Society, Antitiuarian Society, and Boyal 
Academy. — Death of Dr. King, — Extter Street. — Johnson's first 
Lodging in London. — Art of liTing in IjOndon. — Catherine Street. — 
Unfortunate Wamen. — Wimhledoo House. — ■ Lyceujn and Detf-steat 
Club. — Exeter Change. — Bed and Baltimore, — The Savoy. — 
Anecdotes of the Ducheas of Albemarle. — Beaufort Buildings. — 
Lillie the Perfumer. Aaron HilL — Fielding. — Southampton Street 

— Cecil and Salisbury Streets, — Durhiuu House. — Raleigh, — 
Pennant on the Word Place or Palace. — New Exchange. -^ Dofl 
Pantaleon Sa. — The White MUliner, — Adelphi. — Garriek and hi* 
Wife. — Beauclerc. — Society of Arts, and Mr. Barry. — Bedford Street. 

— Georjifc, Villiers, and Buckiiighaai Streets. — York House and 
Bnildinga. — Squabble between the Spanish and French Ainbasaadors. 

— Hungerford Market. ^ — Craven Street. — Fmnkliii. — Northumbcr- 
land House. — Duplicity of Henry, Earl of Northampton, — Violence 
of Lord Herbert of Cherbiiry. — Percy, Bishop of Dromore, — Pleasant 
Mistake of Goldaudth. 

N going through Fleet Street aod the 
Strand, we seldom think tliat tte one 
is named after a rivulet, now ran- 
ning u^der grouiQii, and the other 
from its being on the banks of the 
river Thames. As little do most of 
ue fancy that there was once a line of 
noblemen's houses on the one sidCj and that, at the 
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Hi»h»ate, 



open oomitrj, with the iitd« baaJet of 



St. Giles's in a copse. So late is tb« nign of Mimrj 
Ym. we b&re • print otntaiBi^ the vill^e of CbariDg. 
Citizens used to take an ermag fitioD to lht veil bow 
in St. Clement's Inn. 

In the ret^ of Edward ITL die Strand was an open 
country road, with a manaaa liere and tttere, cm tke Iwila 
of tbe riTer Tbanies. meet probaUj a eaatle or rtra^-lwld. 
^ this §tate it no doulit nmtimei daring tte gre ate r 
part of the Yotk and Tj— ^»^ period. Fnaa Oeaj 
Tilth's tiiae the castles wMtEkeiy be^iia to be ezf^anged 
for mansions of a more peaceM ebancter. Tlie«e gi«- 
dnaDj iocreaaed ; and ta llie reigii «f Edward TL tke 
Strand consisted, on tbe aaath sde, of » fine of laaiMioaB 
with garden walk : aad on tlie aortk, of a smgle raw of 
hoQSes, bdiind wfakli al was idd. Hie reader m to ■■»' 
gine wall alt tli« wsf from Ttttftb Bit to WMMwIi, on 
his left hand, like Hut of Eew XUaec^ or a wmrttmm of 
Barliogtoo Gardena ; wMe the fa« offc—Mer hahilatiiwn 
stood oa tlie otbo' mde, like a row of aerraatt ia waiiiag. 

Aa weahh inereaaed, net «a2j the impwfiu e of 
dimlnislwd, aad Ifae apMei wa« aure eMAeat lo i 
Jtaaafa adrice of firii^ ta the gog ntiy fwber^ W and, 
tbef looked Uke ili^ ia a riirtf, sastead of fUpa at aea), 
bat the Tabie of groaad aboot Tioadaw, tfttiaiBj wa ibe 
river ad^ was ao maA laf^iai iili d, that the p mpa e taa 
of tbeae pria e dj f i^aioBa were not airwillig|g to tara the 
piemiaes into monej. Tbe riril wars had given aaothi^ 
jar to the lability of thdrabodea in theMctn>pdB4;aad 
in Charies tbe Seeond'fl time the great howea faalj' pen. 
waj, and woe rrrhaagrd, lor iliceta aad wharlk An 
agreeable poet of the laal entaiy Ida w know that be 
vaed to think of this great chnga ta goiag mp the Strand. 
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Come, let U3 Jeare the Temple's silent walls ; 
Me, bu^mesa to my dbtant lodging calls ; 
Through the long Strand together let U3 stray ^ 
Witii thee conversing, I forget the way. 
Behold that narrow Street whivh steep descends, 
\^ hose biiilJing to the slimy shore extends; 
Here Arundel's fam'd structure rear'ti its fame : 
The street alone retains the empty name. 
Where Titian's glowing pa.lnt the canvas warmed. 
And Kaphael'B fair design with judgment charmed, 
Now hangs the bellman's song ; and pasted here 
The coloured prints of Overton appear. 
Where statues breathed, the works of Phidias' hands, 
A wooden pump, or lonely watch-house, stands. 
There Esae.»L' stately pile adorned the ehore. 
There Cecil's, Bedford's, Yilliera', — now no more."* 

As the aspect in this quarter is so different from what 
it was, and the quarter is one of the most important in the 
metropolis, we may add what Pennant has written on the 
subject : — ■ 

'^ In the year 13^3, that fine street: the Strand was an open 
highway, with here and there a great man's house, with gardens 
to the water's side. In that year it was so ruinous, that 
Edward III., hy an ordinance, directed a tax to be raised upon 
wool, leather, wine, and all goods carried to the staple at 
Westminster, from Temple Bar to "Westminster Abbey, for the 
repair of the road ; and that all ownera of houses ailjacent to 
the highway should repair as much as lay before their doors. 
Mention is also mude of a bridge to be erected near the royal 
palace at Westminster, for the conveniency of the said staple ; 
but the last probably meant no more than stau-s for the landing 
of the goods, which I find sometimes went by the name of a 
bridge, 

" There was no continued street here till about the year 
1B33 ; before that it entirely cut off Weatminater from London, 
and nothing intervened except the scattered houses, ajid a 

* Gaj'a Triris, or tlie Art of Walking the Streets of Lonikiii, book ii. 
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village, which afterwards gave name to the whole, St. Afartin's 
stood literally in the fields. But about the year 1360 a street 
was formed, loosely built, for all the houses on the south side 
had great gardenB to the river, were called l»y their owncra' 
names, and in after tinies gsve name to the several streets that 
succeeded them, pointing down to the Thames ; each of them 
had stairs for the conveniency of taking boat, of which many 
to this day bear the names of the houses. As the court woa 
for centuries either at the potace at Westminster, or Whitehall, 
a boat was tlie customary conveyance of the great to the 
presence of tbeir sovereign. The north side was a mere line 
of houses from Charing-cross to Temple Bar ; all beyond was 
country. The gardens which occupied part of the site of 
Covent Garden were bounded by fields, and St.GUes'a waa ftj 
distant country village. These are drcumatances proper to 
pOiBt out, to show the vast increase of our capital in little more 
thiin two oenturies,"* 

The aspect of the Strand, on emerging through Temple 
Bar, is very different from what it was forty years ago. 
"A stranger who had visited London in 1790, would on 
his return in 1804," saja ilr, Blalcolm, "be astonished 
to find a spacious area (with the church nearlj in the cen- 
tre) on the site of Butcher Row, and some other passagea 
undeserving of the name of streets, which were composed 
of those wretched fabrics, overhanging their foundations, 
the receptacles of dirt in every corner of their projecting 
storiea, the bane of ancient IJondon, where the plague, 
with all its attendant horrors, frowned destruction on the 
miserable inhabitants, reserving its forces for the attacks 
of each returning sumaier."+ 

The site of Butcher How, thus advantageously thrown 
open, is called Pickett Street, after the alderman who pro- 
jected the improvements. Unfortunately they turned out 
to be on too large a scale ; that is to say, the houses were 

* Pennant, tit tttpra, p. 139. 

f LondinitLiD tiedivivam, vol. Hi, p. 397. 
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found to be too large and expensive for the right Bide of the 
Strand in this quarter; the tide of traffic between the 
city and Westminster flowing the other side of the way. 
The consequence is, that the houses are under-let, and that 
Eomething of the ohi squalid look rejnains in the turning 
towards Clement's Inn, in spite of the piUared entrance. 

Batcher Row, however squalid, contained houses worth 
eating and drinking in, Johnson frequented an eating- 
house there ; and, oecording to Otdys, it was " in returning 
from the Bear and Harrow in Butcher Row, tlirough Clare 
Market, to his lodgings in Duke Street, that Lee, the dra- 
matic poet, overladen with wine, fell down (on the ground, 
as some say, ^- according to others, on a bulk), and was 
killed, or stifled in the snow. He was buried in the parish 
church of St. Clement Danes, aged about thirty-five 
years." • " He was o very handsome as well as ingenious 
man," says Oldys, " hut given to debauchery, which ne- 
cessitated a milk diet. When some of his university com- 
rades visited him, he fell to drinking out of all measure, 
which flying up into his head caused his face to break out 
into those carbuncles which were afterwards observed 
there ; and also touched his hraiu, occasioning that mad- 
ness so much lamented in so rare a genius, Tom Brown 
says, he wrote, while he was in Bedlam, a play of twenty- 
five acts ; and Mr. Bowman tells me that, going once to 
visit him there, Lee showed him a scene, ' in which,* says 
he, ' I have done a miracle for you.' * Wliat's that ?' said 
Bowman. ' I have made you a good priest."' 

Oldya mentions another of his mad sayings, but does 
not tell us with whom it passed. 

" Pve seen an unscrewed spider spin a thought, 
And walk away upon the wings of angels I " 

i' What say you to that, doctor ?" " Ah, marry, Mr. Lee, that's 
* Biqgraphu DruuAtica, firotn Oldya's MS. Notes on Langbaine. 
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sapcarfine indeed. The thought of a winged spider may catch 
sublime readers of poetry sooner than his web, but it will 
need a commentarj in prose to render it intelligible to the 
■mlgar."* 

Lee's madness does not appear to have been melan- 
cliolj, otherwise these anecdotes would not bear repeating. 
There are various stories of the origin of it ; but, most 
probably, he had an orer-sanguine constitution, which he 
exasperated bj intemperance. Though he died so joung, 
the author of A Satyr oh the Poets gives us to understand 
that he waa corpulent. 

" Pembroke loved tragedy, and did provide 
For the batchers' dogs, and for the whole Baak-eide : 
The bear was fed ; but dedicating Lee 
Was thought to have a greater paunch than he.**'}' 

This Pembroke, who loved a bear-garden, was the seventh 
earl of that title. His daughter married the son of Jef- 
feries. Lee, on a visit to the earl at Wilton, is said to have 
drank so hard, that " the batler feared he would emptj 
the cellar." The madness of Lee is almost visible in his 
swelling and overiaden dramas ; in which, however, there 
is a good deal of true poetic fire, and a vein of tender* 
aess that makes us heartily pity the author. 

The social BoeweD, in speaking of Johnson's eating- 
honae in Butcher Row, does not approve of establishments 
of that sort. We shall see, by-and-by, that be was wrcMig. 

" Happening to dine." savs he, " at CliAon'f eaxm^-hojue in 
Catcher Bow, I was surpriiei to m* Joh^WA coa:*: in and 
take his seat at another table. The mnde of 'linin;?, or raifaer 
l>^ng fed, at such houses in London, is vdl known to nianr to 
lie peculiarly unsocial, ad there Li no ordinary or cnit^d com- 
pany, but each person has hi^ own mea«, and is itnd«r rjo 

* Ceaaan Ijuxaxi*, tU. L f. i7i. 

* State Po«au, vrj. n. p^ IriSL 
yOL.1. 9 
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bbligatiuti to liohl any intercourae witli any one. A liberal 
and full-minded man, howcvijr, who Ioti^ to talk, will break 
tlirougli thig churliuh and onaocial restraint. Johnson and an 
Irish gentleman got into a diapute concerning the cauae of 
some part of manlcind hemp; lilaok. ' Wby, air, (said Johnson,) 
it has been accounted for in three ways : either by supposing 
that they are the posterity of Ham, who was cursed ; or that 
God at first created two kinds of men, one black a.nd another 
white ; or that, by the heat of the sun, the skin is scorched, and 
so acquires a sooty hue. This matter has been much eanvaAsed 
among naturaliata, but has never been brought to any certain 
issue.' What the Irishman eald is totally obliterated from my 
mind ; but I remember that he became very warm and in- 
tcmperiitc in his expressions ; upon which Johnson rose, and 
qnJL'tly walked away. When he had retired, his antagonist 
took his revenge, as he thought, by saying, ' He has a most 
ungainly figure, and an affectation of pomposity, unworthy of 
a man of genius.' " * 

The ungainly figure might hare been pardoned by the 
Irisliraan ; who, we suppose, was equally fiery and elegant. 
As to Johnson's pompous manner, the most excusable 
part of it originated, doubtless, in his having decided 
opinions. The rest may have been an instinct of self- 
deftjnce, arising from the "ungainly figure," not without 
a sense of tlie dignity of liia calling. He certainly lost 
nothing by it, upon the whole. At all events, one is 
willing to think the best of what was accompanied by so 
much excellence. Affectation it was not ; for nobody 
despised pretension of any kind more than he did. John- 
eon was a sort of born bishop in hta way, with high 
judgments and cathedral notions lording it in his mind ; 
and ex cathedra he accordingly spoke. 

1q Butcher Kow, one day, Johnson met, in advanced 
life, a fellow-collegian, of the name of Edwards, whom he 
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had not seen since they were at the university. Edwards 
annoyed him by tiilkiug of their age. " Don't let us dis- 
courage one another," aaid Johnson. It was this Ed- 
wards, a dull but good man, who made that naive remark, 
tvhich was pronounced by Burke and other? to be an ex- 
cellent trait of character : — " Tou are a philosoplier. Dr. 
Johnson," said he: "I have tried in uiy time to be a 
philosopher; but, I don't know how, cheerfulneas was 
always breaking in." * 

Before we come to St. Clement's, we arrive, on the left- 
}iand side of the way, at Essex Street ; a spot once famous 
for the residence of the favourite Earl of Essex. We 
liave mentioned an Outer Temple, which originally formed 
a companion to the Inner and Middle Temples, t!ie whole 
constituting the tenements of the knights. This Outer 
Temple stretched beyond Temple Bar into the ground 
now occupied by Essex Street and Devereux Court ; and 
after being possesi^ed (Dugdale supposes) by the Prior and 
Canons of the Holy Sepulchre, wa^ trnuaferred by thenij 
in the time of Edward III., to the Bishops of Exeter, 
■who occupied it till the reign of Henry VI., and called it 
Exeter House. Sir William Paget (afterwards Lord 
Paget) then had it, and did "re-edify the same," tailing 
it Paget Place, After this it was occupied by the Duke 
of Norfolkj who was executed for his dealings with Mary, 
Queen of Scots ; then by Dudley, Earl of Leicester, the 
favourite, who called it Leicester House, and bequeathed 
it to his " son, Sir Robert ;" and then by the other fa- 
Toarit^ Leicester's aon-in-Iaw, Essex^ from whom it 
retained the name of Essex House. It was occasionally 
tenanted by men of rank till some time after the Resto- 
ration, when it was pulled down, and the site converted 
into the present street and court. The only remnant of 




BoBwell, ToL iit, p. 331. 
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it fluppoaed to exist is the present Unitarian Cbapel, which, 
before it became such, was called Essex House, and 
latterly contained an auction room. * 

The repose enjoyed in this precinct since the Bestonition 
has been like silence after a suecession of storms, for the 
house was of a turhuleat reputation. The first bishop 
who had it after tlie Templars, being a favourite of Ed- 
ward 11^ was seized hy the mob, hurried to Cheapside, 
where they beheaded him, and then carried back a corpse, 
and buried in a hcap'of sand at his door. Lord Paget got 
into trouble, together with hia friend the Duke of Somerset, 
who was accused of intending to assassinate Korthumber- 
land and others at this house. Norfolk possessed it while 
he formed his designs on Mary, Queen of Scftts, for which 
he was brouglit to the scaffold ; Leicester was always 
havingsomeill design or other — perhaps poisoned avisitor 
or so occasionally (for he ia said to have thought noticing 
of that gentle expediency) ; and Essex made the. house 
famous by standing a siege in it against the troops of his 
mistress. The siege was not long, nor any of hia actions 
in the business very wise, though he was a man of an 
exalted nature. Essex got into bis troubles partly from 
heat and amintion, partly from the inferior and more 
cunning nature of some of his rivals at court. There is 
no doubt that all these causes, together with his confidence 
in Elizabeth's inability to proceed to extremities, conspired 



• DugtWe'sAntiquitieaofWestminBter. Heraldic MS. in the Miueiun, 
qnoted in Ltmdinium Rcdiiivura (vol, iL p. 282.). Biydgcs'a Collint'a 
Peerage, liclahftin'e Life of Litiibey. — We have hbim thus tuitiute in 
tracmg tho occupaaciea of this houae, from the interest excited by somo 
of Hit metubeiu coDoecteel with iL Fennant aayn, apon tho antliDritjr of 
the Sydney Papers, thdt LeirMtur be<]nejii.hed it t<j hi* Kin-in-iuiv, whicb 
appears probable, since the lattej* p<iB.e?S8<H] it. Perhaps the herald wa9 
Mufiiscd by tLa name of Egbert, which belonged both to eon and son- 
in-law. 
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to lead hini into rebellion. His. first offence that we lieur 
of, next to a general petulance of manner, which the 
queen's own mixture of fondness and petulance was cal- 
culated enough to provoke, was a quarrel with some joung 
lords for ter favour ; the second, his joining the expedition 
to Cadiz without leave ; and the third, his iiiurriage with 
the daughter of Sir Francia Walsingliaju : for EliziiUeth 
never thought it proper that her favourites should ho 
married to any thing but her " fair idea," 

ILs nest dispute with her, which was on the subject of 
an assistant in the affairs of Ireland, to which he was going 
as lord deputy, terminated in the singular catastrophe of 
hia receiving from her a box on the ear ; with the encoTi- 
raging addition of bidding him *' Go and be hanged." It 
is s;)i.{I to have been occasionc^d by hia turning his back 
upon her. He clapped his hand to his sword, and swore 
he would not have put up with such an insult from her 
father. Hia fall is generally dated from thia circumstance, 
and it is thought he never forgave it. But surely this is 
not a correct judgment: for the blow which might have 
been intolerable from the hand of a king, implied, in its 
very extravagance, something not without flattery and 
self-abasement from that of a princess. It was *is if 
Elizabeth had put Iierself into the situation of a termagant 
wife. The quarrel preceded the violence. Essex went 
to Ireland against the rebels, but apparently with great 
unwillingness, calling it, in a letter to the queen, the 
" cursedest of all islands,'' and insinuating that the best 
thing that could happen both to please her and himself 
was the loaa of his life in battle. The conclusion of this 
letter is a remarkable instance of the mixture of romance 
with real life in those days. It is in verse, terminating 
with the following pastoral sentiment, Essex wishes 
he could live like a hermit, "in some unhaunted desert 
most obscure " — 
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" From all sc*ciety, from love and hate 

Of worldly Mk ; then should he iJeep secure, 
Thei' wake nguin, and yield Go<l e-very praise^ 

Content with hips und hawea, and hr amble -berry; 
In contemplation parting out his days, 

And change of holy thoughts to make him merry. 
Who when he dies, his tomb may be a bush, 
Where harniless robin dwells with gentle thrush. 
Tour Majesty's exiled servant, 

KonEBT Essex," 

Think of this heiug a letter from a lord lieutenant of 
Ireland to his sovereign ! Wnrton says, from the eTidence 
of some sonnets preserved in the British Museum, that 
although Essex was " aa ingenious and elegant writer of 
prose," he was no poet. There is an ungainliness in the 
lines we havejust quoted, and lie was prohably too much 
given to action to be a poet; but there is something in 
him that relished of the truth and directness of poetry, 
when he had to touch upon any actual emotion. Poetry 
is nothing but the voluntary power to get at the inner 
spirit of what is felt, with imagination to embody it. It 
was supposed that Essex's enemies first got hira into the 
office of lord lieutenant, and then took advanti^e of his 
impatience under it to ruin him. He was accused of 
tampering with the rebels, and meditating his return 
into England with the troops under his charge ; with 
a view to which object ho is said to have described 
his array as a force with which he "would make the 
earth to tremble as he went." He came over, with 
the passion of an injured man, and presented himself 
before the queen, who gave him a tolerable reception, but 
afterwards confined him to the houae of the lord keeper. 
It was then, according to his confession before his death 
that he first eontetnplated violent measures against the 
throne, though always short of treason. Before his libe- 
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ration, he was soured by his ineffectual attempts to renew 
his facility of admission to the presence chamber ; and he 
let fall an expression which his enemies greedily seized at, 
to wit, that the " Queen grew old and cankered, and that 
her mind was become as crooked as her carcase." This 
was exactly in his style, which was off-hand and energetic, 
with a gusto of truth in it. Meantime he began to have 
his friends about him more than ever, and to affect a 
necessity for it ; and a summons being sent him to attend 
the council, he was driven by anger and fear to decline it, 
and to fortify himself in his house. His chief and most 
generous companion on this occasion was Henry, Earl of 
Southampton, the friend of Shakspeare. There was some 
little resistance; and the Lord Keeper, with the Lord 
Chief Justice and the Earl of Worcester, coming to 
summon him to his allegiance, he locked them up in a 
room, on pretence of taking care of their persons, and 
then sallied through Fleet Street into the city, where he 
expected a rising in his favour; for he was the most 
popular noble, perhaps, that England had ever seen, and 
the city had been disgusted by repeated levies on its purse, 
under pretence of invasions from Spain : though, accord- 
ing to Essex, Spain had never been so much in favour. 
The levies^ in truth, were made against himself. He was 
disappointed : heard himself proclaimed a traitor by sound 
of trumpet in Gracechurch Street, and after a little more 
scuffing on the part of his adherents, returned by water 
from Queenhithe, and surrendered himself; being partly 
moved, he said, by the " cries of ladies." It is clear that 
he did not know what to be at. He expected, most likely, 
every moment, that the queen's tenderness would interfere, 
fearful of seeing her once beloved favourite in danger. 
But the Cecils and others aided her good sense in keeping 
her quiet. Essex had certainly acted in a way incom- 
patible with the duty of a subject, and such as no sovereign 
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Could telerftte. He was tried in Westminster Hall, aui 
convicted of an intention to seize the court and tbe Tower, 
to surprise the queen in her apartments, and tten to 
Bummon a parliament for a "redress of grievances;" 
which, he said, should give bis enemies " a fair trial." 
Southnmpton was acquitted, no doubt from a sense that 
he intended nothing hut a romantic adherence to hifl 
friend. 

How a man of Essex's understanding could give in 
these preposterous attemptSj it would be difficult to con- 
ceive, if everj day's experience did not show how power- 
ful a succession of little circumstances is to bring people 
into situations which themselves might have least looked 
for. Essex evidently expected pardon to the last. When 
Lord Grej's name was read over among the peers who 
were to try liim, he smiled and jogged tlie elbow of South- 
ampton, for offendiog whom Grey had been punished. 
He was at his ease throughout the trial. He said to the 
Attorney Greneral (Coke), who had told him in the course 
of his speech that he should be " Robert the Lust " of an 
earldom, instead of " Kobert the Fii-st" of a kingdom — 
" Well, Mr. Attorney, I thank God you are not my judge 
this day) you are so uncharitable." 

" Coke. Well, my lord, we shall prove you anon, what you 
are ; which jour pride of faeKrt, and aspiring mind, hatli brought 
you unto. 

" EtHex. Ah, Mr. Attorney, lay your hand upon your hi 
and pray to God to forgive us both."* 

And when sentence was passed, though it is not 
that he refused to ask for mercy, for he did it after the 
best fashion of his style, "kneeling (he said) upon the 
very knees of his heart," yet he seemed to threaten Eliza- 
beth, in a tender way, with his resolution to die. She left 
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^^ like h politic sovereign, to bid fate ; but h thought 

^sfa to h&ye leeovereil it, as a friend. The rotnftatic 
''ny of her Tkiting the Countess of Kottiugliam, who 
"id htft back a Kng which Essex sent her after his con- 
•fenuMtioaf of her shaking her on her tleath-bed, and 
cijii^ out that ** God might forgive, hut she pouW not," 
'S more and more credited as documents trnnspire. Tlie 
'ing, it is said, bad been given to Easex, with a promiee 
Uut it should &erre him in need under any circumstances, 
If he did bat aend it. It is supported that the non-appeitr- 
*nce of it hurt the proud heart of Elizabeth, ami fiiiiiUy 
allowed her to let him die. Tet she was a great sove- 
'tigc, and might have suffered the law to take its course, 
With whatever sorrow. She was jealous of her reputation 
With the old and cool-headed lords about her. When the 
death, however, had taken place, she might have fancied 
Otherwise. Something preyed strongly on her mind to- 
irards ber decease, which happened within twoyeors after 
fcis execution. She refiiocd to go to bed for ten days and 
nights before her death, lying upon the carpet with 
cushions about her, and absorbed in the profouudest 
melancholy. To be sure, this may have been disease. A 
princess like Elizabeth, possessed of sovereign power, 
"which had been sharply exercised on some doubtful occa- 
sions, might have had misgivings when going to die. 
Two certain causes of regret she must have had for 
Essex. She must have been well aware that she hud 
alternately encouraged and irritated him over much j and 
she must have known that he was a better man than 
many who assisted in his overthrow, and that if he had 
been leas worthy of regard, he probably would have aur- 
vived her, as they did. 

It may easily be imagined that Essex was a man for 
whom a strong affection might be entertained. He ex- 
cited interest by his character, and could maintain it by 
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his language. In every tfaiiig be did there was a cerlain 
excess, but on the liberal side. When a joutb, he 
plunged into the depths erf niral pleasures and books ; he 
was lavish of his monej and good word for bis iriends ; 
he said erer;ptUiig that came uppermost, hut then it was 
wcwth saying, only his enemies were not as well pleased 
with it as his friends, and they never foi^ot it : in fine, 
he was romantic, brave, and impassioned. He is so like 
& preux eAeealier, th&t till we call to mind other gallant 
knights who have not been handsome, we are somewhat 
surprised to hear that he was not well made, and that 
nothing is eaid of tus face but that it looked reserved, — 
a eeeming anomaly, which deep thought sometimes pro- 
duces in the countenances of open-hearted men. These 
were no hiadrances, however, to the admiration enter- 
tained of him hy the ladies; and be was so popular with 
authors and with the public, that "Warton says he could 
bring evidence of his scarcely ever quitting England or 
even the metropolis, on the most frivolous enterprise, 
without a pastoral or other poetical praise of him, which 
was sold and sung in the streets. He was the friend of 
Spenser, most likely of Sbakspeare too, being the friend 
of Southampton. Spenser was well acquainted with 
Essex House. In his ' Prothalamion,' published in 1596, 
he has lefb interesting evidence of his having visited 
Leicester there ; and he follows up tlie record with a 
panegyric on Leicester's successor, which was probably 
his first hint to Essex that he was still in want of such 
assistance as be had received from his father-in-law. The 
two passages taken together reader the bint rather broad, 
and such as would make one a little jealous for the dignity 
of the great poet, were not the manners of that time 
different in this respect from what they are now. Speak- 
ing of the Temple, in the lines quoted in our last chapter, 
he goes on to say, 
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** Ifezt whereunto there stands a stately place, 
IVliere oft I gayned gifles and goodly grace 
Of that great lord, which therein wont to dwell. 
'^V^lose want too well now feels my friendless case : 
Sat, ah ! here fits not well 
Olde woes, but ioyes, to tell 
jLgainst the bridale daye, which is not long : 
Sweet Thenunes ! runne softly till I end my song. 

Yet therein now doth lodge a noble peer, 

Great England's glory, and the world's wide wonder, 

Whose dreadfal name late through all Spaine did thunder, 

And Hercules' two pillars standing near 

Did make to quake and feare : 

Faire branch of honor, flower of chevalrie ! 

That fillest England with thy triumph's fame, 

Joy have thou of thy noble victorie." 

^sex no doubt took the poet at his word, both for his 
Panegyric and his hint : for it was he that gave Spenser 
liis funeral in Westminster, and he was not of a spirit to 
treat a great poet, as poets have sometimes been treated 
— with neglect in their lifetime, and self-complacent 
itionuments to them after their death. 

We shall close this notice (in which we have endea- 
voured to concentrate all the interest we could) of the 
once great and applauded Essex, whose memory long 
l^etained its popularity, and gave rise to several tragedies, 
"with a letter of his to the Lord Keeper Egerton, in which 
there is one of his finest sentiments, expressed with his 
most passionate felicity. Egerton's eldest son had accom- 
panied Essex into Ireland, and died there, which is the 
subject of the letter. As Spenser's death also happened 
just before the earl set out for that country, at a moment 
"when he might have been of political as well as poetical 
use to him (for Spenser was a politician, and had been 
employed in the affairs of Ireland), Mr. Todd thinks, that 
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among tte frieadB alluded to, [lurt of the regret may have 
been for bim ; 

" AVliatt can you receave from a cursed country butt viifor- 
tunate newca f whatt can be mj atilc (wLoiu lieaven and utirtb 
we agreed to muke u martyr) butt a gtil« «f mouroijig? tiott 
for myself tliatt I smart,_^ir / leold I had in my hart the aorow 
of all my freiiiU, but I moaru tliat my destiny la to overlive 
my dcercat frendca. Ofy losae yt is neither good for me to 
write nor yon to retide. But I protest I felt myself sensibly 
dismembered, when I lost my frend. Shew j' strength in 
lyfe. Lett me, yf yt be God*B will, shew yt in taking leave 
of the world, and hasting after my frenda. Butt I will live 
and dy 

More y Ip's then stny 

nuui's living, 

Essex. 
*^ Arhrackan, this Imt day of Augunt^' [1599], 

" Little," ♦ Biiys Mr. Todd, " did the generous but unfortunate 
Essex then imagine, that tht: learned statesman, to whom this 
letter of condolence was addressed, would be directed very 
soon afterwards to issue an order for his execution. The 
original warnirtt, to which the name of Elizabeth is prefixwl, is 
now in the pofisession of the Marquis of Stafford ; and the 
queen ho^ written her name, not with the hrmneas obaeryable 
la numerous documents existing in the game and other col- 
lections, but with apparent tremor and hesitotion," 

Id Essex House was born another Robert, Earl of 
Essex, eon of the preceding, well known in history m 
general of the Parliament. He was a child when his 
father died; and was in the hands, first, of hia grand mother, 
Lady Wolsingham, and, secondly, of Henry Saville 
(afterwards Sir Henry), under whose eeYere diacipUna he 
was educated at Eton. We mention these circumstancee, 
because they tended to keep him in that Presbyterian 
interest, which hia father patraniaed out of a lore of 

* Todd'ii edit, cf Spenser, vol i. p. cxU. 
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toleration anA popularity. Perhaps, also, they did him no 
good with his wives 5 for he married two, and was singu- 
larly unfortunate in lioth- To the fii'st, Lady Frances 
Howard, he was betrothed when a boy. lie travylled, 
returned, and married her, with little love on his own side, 
and none on hers. Her connexion with Car, Earl gf 
Somerset, and all the infamy, t-rim^, and wretchedness it 
brought upon her, arc well known. Her best excuse, 
which is the ordinary one in ca.seB of great wickedness 
(and it is a comfort to human nature that it is so), 13, that 
she was a great fool. Her dislike of her first husband 
wa3 tiot, perhaps, the least excusable part of her conduct, 
first, because slie waa a child like himself when they 
were betrothed ; and secondly, because his second wife 
appejiFB to have liked him no better. Tlie latter waa 
divorced also. After this, Essex took to a country 
retirement, and subsequently to an active part in the 
Civil Wars, during which his love of justice and affability 
to his inferiors rendered him extremely popular. He 
was of equivocal service, however, to the parh'ament. 
lie was a better general than politician, not of a com- 
manding genius in any respect, and was suspected, not 
without reason, of an overweening desire to accommodate 
matters too much, partly out of ignorance of what the 
nature of the quarrel demanded, and partly from an 
atToctation of playing the part of an amicable dictator for 
his own aggrandisement. So the parliament got rid of 
him by tiie famous self-denying ordinance. Clarendon 
says, that when he resigned bis commission, the whole 
parliament went the day following to Essex ITouse, to 
return him thanks for his great services ; but a late 
historian of the commonwealth says, there is no trace of 
this compliment on the journals.* Next year they 



* Gwlwrii'i History of the CoiiuiioDwea)t}i, vol i p, ilO. 
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Johnson's club at the essex head. 



attended him to liis grave. Essex's character was a 
piose-copy of his father's, with the love and romance left 
out. 

Dr. Johnson, the year before he died, founded in Essex 
Street one of his minor cluhs. The Literary Club did 
not meet often enough for his want of society, wa& too 
distant, and perlia|js had now become too much for his 
conversational ambition. He wanted a mixture of inferior 
intellects to be at ease with. Accordingly, this club, 
which was held at the Essex Head, then kept by a servant 
of Mr. Thrale, was of a more miscellaneous nature than 
the other, and made no pretension to expense. One 
cannot help smiling at the modest and pensive ton© of 
the letter which Johnson sent to Sir Joshua, inviting him 
to join it. " The terms are lax, and the expenses light. 
We meet thrice a-week ; and he who misaes, forfeits two- 
pence."* This stretch of philosophy seems to have 
Startled the fashionable painter, who declined to become a 
member. When we find, however, in the list the nameg 
of Erocklesby, Horsley, Dainea Barrington,and Windham, 
Boawell has reason to say that Sir John Hawkinses charge 
of its being a "low ale-bouse association" appears to be 
sufficiently obvifited. But the names might have been sob- 
scribed Oat of civility without any further intention. The 
club, nevertheless, was in existence when Boswell wrote, 
and went on, be says, happily. Johnson snid of him, when 
he was proposed, " Boswell is a very duhable man." 

In Devereux Court, through which there is a passage 
round into the Temple, is the Grecian Coffee House, 
supposed to be the oldest in London. We should rather 
say the revival of the oldest, for the premises were burnt 
down and rebuilt. The Grecian was the house from 
which Steele proposed to date his learned articles in the 
TaUer. 

* BosweU, voL iv. p. 276. 
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In this court are the premises of the eminent tea- 
dealers, Messrs. Twining, the front of which, surmounted 
irith its stone figures of Chinese, has an elegant appear, 
ance in the Strand. We notice the house, not only on 
^ account, but because the family hare to boast of a 
^eiy accomplished scholar, the translator of the Poetics 
of Aristotle. Mr. Twining was contemporary with Gray 
sod Mason at Cambridge ; and besides his acquirements 
M a Knguist (for, in addition to his knowledge of Greek 
«nd Latin, he wrote French and Italian with idiomatic 
Accuracy), was a musician so accomplished as to lead the 
Concerts and oratorios that were performed during term- 
^me, when Bate played the organ and harpsichord. He 
^as also a lively companion, full of wit and playfulness, 
^et so able to content himself with country privacy, and 
^o exemplary a clergyman, that for the last forty years of 
•*iis life he scarcely allowed himself to be absent from his 
parishioners more than a fortnight in a year. 

The church of St. Clement Danes, which unworthily 

^^iccupies the open part of the Strand, to the west of Essex 

Street, was the one most frequented by Dr. Johnson. It 

£s not known why this church was called St. Clement 

-Danes. Some think because there was a massacre of the 

l)anes thereabouts ; others because Harold Harefoot was 

\>uried there ; and others, because the Danes had the 

c[uarter given them to live in, when Alfred the Great 

drove them out of London, the monarch at the same time 

"building the church, in order to assist their conversion to 

Christianity. The name St. Clement has been derived 

with probability from the patron saint of Pope Clement 

HL, a great friend of the Templars, to whom the church 

at one time belonged. St. Clement's was rebuilt towards 

the end of the century before last by Edward Pierce, 

under the direction of Sir Christopher Wren, but is a 

very incongruous ungainly edifice. Its best aspect is at 
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Ae de&*nities o( its XtoAj 
■ale itocpie wiaes with a sort of 
llfiTTi;^ tiw doadj atmosphere. 
tdB fee head at nadnigbt, as Falstaff 
deioibes kavii^ k»4 tbem with Jnadce ShaHoir. If 
Atf 4id Bot ea g q itB me of HaDdcTs psalm-tnne^ we 
Amid take Aem Is be the tvry now he speaks of, and 
eaodade llut Uie|' had gnnm hoarse iritb age and 
mltihtg-vfi-f Sar to oar knowledge thej h^vc Icet some 
of Aeir aotes tbeae twmty jeais, and tbe re$t are falling 
anraj. A ete^le dwold aet a better example. 

A few years back, when the improTements on tlie north 
side, in this quarter, had not been followed by those on 
the Boath, Gay's picture of the avenue between the church 
and the bonses was tme in all its parts. We remember 
the "combfl dangling in onr faces," and almost mourned 
their Iom for the sake of the poet. 

" Where the ra.ir columns of St. Clement stand, 
Whose atraiten'd boonds encroach upon the Strand ^ 
Where the l»w penthouse bows the w^er's head. 
And the rough pavement vouiids the yielding tread; 
Where not a post protects the narrow space, 
And, strung in twines, combs dangle in thy face; 
Sutninoh at once thy course, rouse thy care, 
Hland firm, loik back, be resolute, beware. 
Fortfi issuing from steep lanes, the collier's steeda 
Drag the blacic load 5 another cart succeeds; 
Tuttiii folkjwa tewn, crowds heap'd on crowds appear, 
And wait impatient till the road grow clear." 

Eviirybody can testify to the truth of this description. 
A littb; piitience, however, h well repaid by the sight of 
tho noblo creatures drugging up the loads. The horses 
of tliH L'olliors and brewera of London are worth nutiue at 
all iinies for tlie nifigniflcence of their build. Gay pro' 
OViHlfl to otlier particulars, now do longer to be en- 
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cotjatered. He cautions joa how you lose Tour sword ; 

JtDd adds a, pleasant mode of thetl, practisijd in those 

times : ^— 

" JTor is the flaxen wig with gafety worn : 
High on the shoulder, ia a basket borne, 
Lurks the fly boj, vbose bands, to rapine hred. 
Plucks off the curling honours of thy head," * 

Clement's Inn is named from the church. The device 
over the gate, of an anchor and the letter C, i$ supposed 
to allude to the martyrdom of St. Cleraeot, who is said to 
liave been tied to an anchor and thrown into the sea, by 
order of the Emperor Trajan. 

" The hall is situated on the south side of a neat but small 
«ju&drang]e. It is a Tuscan diminutive building, with a very 
large Corinthian door, und arcljed windows, erect«;d in 1715. 
-Another irregular area is surrounded by CQuvL'uitjnt liemses, in 
^which are the possessor's chambers. Part of this is a pretty 
garden, with a kneeling African, of considerable merit, support- 
ing a dial, on tbe eastern i!ide."t 

In Knox's Elegant Extracts are some lines on this 
aiegro, which have often been repeated : 

" Id vain, poor sable son of woe, 
Thou seek'st the tender tear ; 
For thee in vain witt pangs they flow ; 
For mercy dwells not here. 

ij or (ha Art of Walking the Streets of London, book iii Of 

t llmllar, imd more perplexing fai^ctiononeBS was the trick of extracting 
wiga out ftfhaiikufly coaches. " Tlie Thieves," sayg tlie AVcckly Journal 
(March cK). 1717), "have got such a viltanoua way now of robbing 
gentlemen, that they cnt holes through tho bocks of hackney cuaehca, 
kad take away their wigs, w fine heail-clresse^ of g"?"'!^''""'^''*' ! s' a 
gaitJeuaa vas served lost Sunday in Tooley Street, and another hut last 
Tnoaday in Fenchnrth Street; wherefore tbia may serve as a caution to 
^nLlemen and gentlewomen that ride single in the night-time, to tat an 
the fore-Bent, wliich will prevent that way of rohlitng." — Makolm'a. 
Aaeedotra of the Manners and Ciuttoms of London during the Efghteontk 
Century, second edit, vol. 1. p. 104. 
t Londinlum Redivivnm, vol, ii. 
VOL. I. O 
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194 ST. Clement's well. 

From cannibfLls thou fledat in Tiiin ; 

Lowjers Jess quarter giTe; 
Tlie first won't eat you till you're slain. 

The last will do't alive.." 

This inn, like all the other inns of court, is of great 
antiquitj. Dagdale states it to have been an inn of 
Cliancery in the reign of Edward II. Some have con- 
jectured, according to llr. Moser, "that near this spot 
stood an inn, as far back as the time of King Ethelred, for 
the reception of penitents who came to St. Cleraent's Well j 
that a religious house was in process of time established, 
and that the church rose in consequence." Be this as it 
may, the holy brotherhood was probably removed to some 
other institution ; the Holy Lamb, an inn on the west side 
of the lane, received tlie guests; and the monastery was 
converted, or rather pcrTerted, from the purposes of the 
gospel to those of the law, and was prohabtj, in this pro- 
fession, considered as a house of considerable antiquity in 
the days of Shakspeare ; for he, who with respect to this 
kind of chronology may be safely quoted, makes in the 
second act of Henry IV. one of his justices a member of 
that society ; 

" He must trt the Iiina of Court. T was of Clement's once 
my self, where they talk of Mail Shallow Btill." 

A. pump now covers St. Cleraent's Well. Fitzstepheti, in 
)iia description of London, in the reign of Henry II., spedkB 
of certain " excellent springs at a small distance " from the 
city, " whose waters are sweet, saluhriousj and dear, and 
whose runnels murmur o'er the shining atones : among 
these," he continues, "Holywell, Clerkenwell, and St. Cle- 
ment's Well may be esteemed the principal, as being much 
the most frequented, both by the scholars from the school 
(Westminster) and the youth from the city, when on a 
summer's evening they are disposed to take an airing." 
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Sri hundred years and npwai-ds Lave elapsed since Fits- 
stephen wrote. It is pleasant to think that the well has 
lasted so long, and that the place is still quiet. 

The Clare family, who have left their oame to Clare 
Market, appear to have occupied Clement's Inn during 
part of the reign of the Tudora. From their hands it 
reverted to those of the law. It ia an appendage to the 
Inner Temple. "We are not aware of any greater legal 
personage having been bred there, than the one just men- 
tioned. Shallow takes delight in Lia local recollections, 
particularly of this inn. In one of the masterly scenes of 
this kind, Falstaff's corroboration of a less pleasant re- 
collection, and Shallow's anger against tbe cause of it, aft«r 
such a lapse of time, are very ludicrous, 

" Shalloio. Oh, Sir John, do you remember since we lay all 
night in the windmill in St. George's Fields ? 

" J^ids. No more of ihat, good Master Shallow, no more of 



that. 

" Shot. 
alive? 

»FaU. 

"Shal. 

" Fals, 



Ha, it was & merry night. And is JiulG Nightwork 



She lives, Master Shallow, 
She never could away witli me. 
Never, never ; she would always say die could not 
abide Master Shallow, 

" Shal. By the mass, X could anger her to the heart. She 
was then a bonaroba. Doth she hold her own well? — and 
had Robin Nightwork by old Nightwork, before I came to 
Clement's Inn. 
"Silence. That's iifty-flve years a^o. 

" Shal. Ho, cousin Silence,, that thou hftdst seen that that 
thia knight and I have seen ] Ah, Sir John, said 1 wellP 

" Fals. We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master 
Shallow. 

" SMI. That we have, that we have, that we have ; in 
faith, Sir John, we have? our watchword was JSem, bogtt 
o 2 
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Come, let's to dinoer ; come, let's to dinner ; 0, tbe dajB that 
we have seea ! Come, come," * 

The sites of Arundel, Norfolk, Snrrey, &nd Howard 
Streets (the last of which eroases the others), were for- 
merly occupied by the house and grounds originally con- 
stituting the town residence of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, then of the Lord High Admiral Seymour, and 
afterwards of the Howards, Earls of Arundel, from whom 
it came into possession of the Duke of Norfolk. It was suc- 
cessively called Eath'a Inn (Hampton Place, according to 
some, but we know not why), Seymour Place, Arundel 
House, and Norfolk House, It was a wide low house, but 
according to Sullyt who lodged in it when he was am- 
bassador to James I., very convenient, on account of the 
multitude uf rooms on the same floor. 

In this house the Lord High Admiral, Thomas Seymour, 
brother of the Protector Somerset, in the reign of Edward 
VI., contrived to pkce the Princess (afterwards Queen) 
Elizabeth, with a design of possessing her person, and 
eliaring her succession to the crown. No doubt ia en- 
tertained of these views by the historians. Elizabeth was 
not averse to lum, though he had lately married the Queen 
Dowager (Catherine Parr) ; and some goaaipping stories 
tmospired of the evidences of their good will. Catherine's 
death increased the suspicion, and she herself expressed 
it on her death-bed. Seymour's ambition, however, 
Bhortly brought him to the scaflFold, and saved us from a 
King Thomas I.j who would probably, as Pennant thinks, 
have been a very bad one. 

We have mentioned the Countess of Nottingham who 
withheld from Elizabeth the ring sent her by Essex. It 
was in this house she died. Her husband was a Howard, 




and, probably, she was on a visit there. We take an 
o^fKjrtunity, tberefore, of relating the particulars of that 
romantic story, as collected by the accurate Dr. Birch, and 
repeated in the Memoirs of the Peers of England during 
tie reign of James I. " The following curious story," says 
the compiler of this work, " was frequently told by Lady 
Elizabeth Spelman, great grand-daughter of Sir Robert 
Carey, brother of Lady Nottingham, and afterwards Earl 
of Monmouth, whose curious memoirs of himself were 
published a few years ago by Lord Corke.** 

"When Catherine, Countess of Nottingham, was dying (as 
she did, according to his lordship's own account, about a fort^ 
night before Queen Elizabeth), she gent to her Majesty to 
deaire that she might see her, in order to reveal BOmething to 
her Majesty wilLout the discovery of wliich she could twt die 
in peace. Upon the Queen's coming, Lady Nottinsliam told 
lior, that, while the Earl of Eesex hiy under Bcntence of death, 
be was desiroue of asking her Majesty's mercy, in the manner 
prescribed by herself, during the height of his favour; the 
Queen having given him a ring, which being sent to her as a 
token of his distress, might entitle lum to her protection. But 
the earl, jealous of those about hini, and not caring to trust 
auy of them with it, as he was looking out of hia window one 
uiorning, «aw a boy, with whose appearance he was pleased ; 
and engaging him by money and promises, directed him to 
carry the ring, which he took from his finger and threw down, 
to Lady Scroopc, a sister of the Countess of Nottingham, and 
u friend of his lord'hip, who attended npon the Queen; and 
to beg of her that she would present it to her Majesty. 
The boy, by mi.stttke, carried it to Lady Nottingharo, who 
showed it to her husband, the admiral, an enemy of Lord 
Essex, in order to take hia advice. Tfie admiral forbid her to 
carry it, or return any answer to the message ; but insisted 
upon her keeping the ring. 

" The Countess of Nottingham, having made this discovery, 
begged the Queen's forgiveness ; but her Majesty answered, 
' God mai/ forgive j/ou, but I never cani' and left the room with 
o 3 
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great emotion. IIlt mind was so etrutk with tbe story that 
she never went into bed, nor took any sustenance from that 
instant, for Camden is of opinion, that her chief reason for 
suffering the earl to be executetJ, was his supposed obstinacy 
in not applying to her for mercy." * 

"In confirmation of the time of the countess's death," con- 
tinues Ibe compiler, "it noiv appears from the pariah register 
of Chelsea, extracted by Jlr. Lyaona (Enmroas of Londoit, 
ii, 120.), that she died at Arundel House, London, Feb- 25., and 
was buried the 28t!], 1603. IJer funeral was kept at Chelsea, 
Miirch 21.; and Queen Elizaheth died three daiya afterwanla.' 

Clareadon gives a singular character of this house and 
its master when it was in possession of Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, He says that the earl 

" Seemed to live, as it were, in another nation, his house-J 
being a place to which all people resorted, who resorted 
to tio other place ; strangers, or such as afiected to look like 
strangers, and dressed themselves accordingly. He was willing 
to be thought a scholar, and to understand the most mys- 
terious parts of antiquity, because he made a wonderful and 
costly purchase of excellent statues whilst in Italy and in 
Rome (some whereof he could never obtain permission to 
rctnove out of Rome, though he had paid for them), and 
had a rare collection of medals. Aa to all parts of learning, he 
was almost illiterate, and thought no other part of history bo 
considerable as what related to his own family, in which, no 
doubt, there had been some very memorable persons. It 
cannot be denied that he bad in his own person, in his a.'^peet 
and countenance, the appearance of a great man, which he 
preserved in his gait and motion. He wore and affected a 
habit very different from that of the time, such aa men had 
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* Birch's Negotiations, p. 206, 207., qaoted in tbe work qliove kwd- 
Uon«d, p. 189. Whenever we quote from any authorities but the origiuili 
we beg the ronder to hfinr in mini], first, that w« always* notice our having 
<!<nu! so i and, seconiUv, that we make a jniiit of coinpaniig the originab 
with the report. Botli Monmouth and Birdi, for example, have l>eea 
comiulted in t!ie present instance. 
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cnij bebeld in pictures of the most considerable men; all 
wiuct drew the ej^es of most, and the reverence of many, 
totrarda him, as the image and representative of the ancient 
aobilitj, and native gravity uf the (lobleat when tliey hud heca 
most venerable ; but this was ooly his outside, his nature and 
true humour being much disposed to levity and delights, which 
indeed were very deB|>ioable and childish," 

The marbles here mentioned, now at Oxfurd, were 
collected at Arundel House. This character from the 
pen of Clarendon has been thought tcjo severe. Perhaps 
tie earl had giveQ the noble historian & repulse when 
he was nothing but plain Mr. Hyde ; for personal resent- 
ments of this sort are apparent in his writings. The last 
Dake of Norfolk but one, who wrote anecdotes on the 
Howard family, asks how the mim who collected the 
Oxford marbles could be the slave of such family self-lo^e 
as Clarendon describes, and how it was that he held the 
first places in the state, and the most important com- 
missions abroad- It is well-known, however, that a man 
may do all this, and yet be more fortunate than wise. 
Arundel was certainly proud, if not dull ; and the proudest 
men are not apt to be the brightest. It was lie that, in 
a dispute with Lord Spenser, in the Upper House, when 
the latter spoke of the treason of the earl's ancestors, 
lid "My lord, my lord, while my ancestors were plotting 
treason, yours were keeping sheep." He little thought 
that his marbles would help to bring about a time, when 
an historian, by no means indifferent to rank and title, 
should regard a romantic poem as the " brightest jewel" 
in a ducal coronet, and that coronet be a Spenser's.* 

At the south-west corner of Norfolk Street lived at 
one time the famous Penn, who from being a coxcomb in 
his youth became a quaker and a founder of a etate. 
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However, his eoxcombry was a falling off from early 
seriousness. His father was a rough admiral, who could 
not for the life of him conceive why his son should 
relapse into a preciseness so unlike the rest of the world, 
and so unfitted to succeed at court. Voltaire saya*, that 
young Penn (for he was little more than twenty years of 
age) appeared suddenly before hia father in a quaker 
dress, and to the old man's astonishment and indignation 
said, without moving his hat, " Friend Penn, how dost 
thee do?" But, according to more serious biographers, 
the change was not so sudden. The hat, however, was a 
great matter of contention hetween them, the admiral 
wishing to stipulate that his son should uncover to the 
king (Charles II.), the king's brother, and himself; but 
Penn having recourse to " fasting and supplication," found 
that his hat was not to be moved. These were the 
weaknesses of a young enthusiast. His enthusiasm re- 
mained for greater purposes; but he is understood to 
have grown wiser with regard to the rest, though he 
continued a quaker for life. Penn, though a legislator, 
never seems to have given up a taate for good living. 
His appearance in the portraits of him, notn^ithstanding 
his garb, is fat and festive ; and he died of apoplexy, 

Li the same house, we believe, that had been occupied 
by Fennj, resided an author who must not be passed 
over in a work of this kind ; to wit, the indefatigable and 
honest antiquary, Dr. Birch. He came of a Quaker 
stock. Birch astonished his friends by going a great 
deal into company ; but the secret of his uniting sociality 
with labour, was his early rising. This, which appears 
to be one of the main secrets of longevity, ought to have 
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* In hk Letters on the Engluh Nation, Bui we quote (torn 
tnoniory. 

f We conclude so from 00]' aitthoritiM in botb LoBtaaces. Mr. MalcoIni'» 
Londiiiitim Bediyivum, vol. iii. p. 398. 




ixty-one ; 

Ik na probably festive as well as social, and should hare 
toten more exercise. DeiTig a bad horseman, he was 
tliroTrn on the Ilanipstead road, and killed on the spot ; 
wt the doctors were uncertain whether apoplexy had not 
1 Land in the disaster. In speaking of Birch, nobody 
sbouJd omit a charming billet, written tq bitn by hie 
wst wife, almost in the article of death. The death took 
pUce witliin a year after their marriage, and was ac- 
celerated by childbed. 

''This day I retum you, my dearest life, my sincert! Ixoarty 
"*aiik« for every favour bestowed oa your moat faithful and 
•^bodient wife, Hahhau Biacu."* 

"July 31. 1729." 

In Norfolk Street, for upwards of thirty years, lived 
Hr, BrocJilesby, the friend and physician of Dr. Johnson, 
Physicians of this class may, par exceilence, he styled 
the friends of men of letters. They partake of their 
accomplishments, understand their infirmities, sympathise 
with their zeal to do good, and prolong their lives by 
the most delicate and disinterested attentions. Between 
no two profession! has a more liberal and cordial intimacy 
been maintained than between literature and medicine. 
Brocklesby was an honour to the highest of his calling. 

"In the course of his practice," we are told thafliia advice, 
as well as his purse, was CTer accessible to the poor, as well as 
to men of merit who stood in need of either. Besides giving 
his advice to the poor of all descriptiona, which he did with an 
active and unwearied henevolence, ho had always upon his list 
two or three poor widows, to irhom he granted small annuities ; 
and who, on the quarter-day of receiving their etipends, always 
partook of the hospitalities of his table. To his relations, who 
wanted his assistance in their business or professions, he wa* 

* See hjs life in Chulmeis's Oenerol Biographical Dictio&uj, toL v, 
p. 280. 
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not only liberal, but so judlcioBs in hU liberalities as to super- 
sede tbe necessity of a repetition of them. To his friend D*. 
Johnson (when it was in agitation amongst his frienda to pro- 
cure an enlargernent of his pension, the better to enable him to 
travel for the benefit of his health), he oSered an establishnent 
of one hundred pounds per year during his life; and upon Dr. 
Johnson's declining it (wliich he did in the most aSectionste 
terms of gratitude and friendship), he miuie him a second ofier 
of apartments in his own house, for the more immediate benefit 
of niedical advice. To his old and intimate friend Edmund 
Burke, he had many years back bequeathed by will the sxim of 
one thousand pounds ; but recollecting that this event might 
take place (which it afterwards did) when snch a legacy eould 
be of no service to him, he with that judicious liberality for 
which he was always distinguished, gave it to him in advance, 
'■ul pignus amicttia :'' it was accepted as such by Mr. Burke, 
accompanied with a letter, which none but a man feeling the 
grandeur and purity of friendship like him could dictate."* 

If it be dangerous in the present condition of societyj 
to incur pecuniary obligations, particularly for those who 
are more qualified to think ttian to act, and who may 
ultimately stttrtle to find themselves in positions in which 
they can neither prove the benefit done them, nor the 
good feelings which allowed them to receive it, nobody 
can doubt the generosity of such a man as Brocklesby ; 
who, so faJT from being a mere patron, jealous of being 
obliged himself, was equally as prepared to receive kind- 
ness as to show it. Proposing, just before he died, to 
go down to Burke's house at Beaconsfield, and some- 
body hinting to him. the danger of being fatigued, and 
of lying out of his own bed, he replied with his usual 
calmnese, "My good friend, I perfectly understand yotir 
hint, and am thankful to you for it; but where'a the 
dififercnce, whether I die at a friend's house, at an inn, 
or in a poatchaise ? I hope I am every way prepared for 

• General Biographical Dictionuir, 8tu. 1812, voL vii. 
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mh an event, and perhaps it is as well to elude the ex- 
pfctation of it." This wus said lite a man, and ii friend. 
Brocklesbj was not one who would cant about giving 
trouble at such a moment, — the screen of those who 
iinte to be troubled ; neither would he grudge a friend 
iJie melancholy satisfaction of giving him a bed to die in. 
He better understood the first principlea which give 
%ht and life to the world, and left jeatousj and mis^ 
giving to the vulgar. 

Dr. Brockleshy died at his bouse in the street above 

•Mentioned, and was buried in the churchyard. Lee was 

**uried, "at St. Clement Danes ; " probably, therefore, in 

*lie churchyard also. There are now in that apot some 

**ees, by tor the best things about the churcb. The 

■*"«ader may imagine them to shaile the places where the 

t^oet and the physician lie. 

Arundel or Norfolk House, afier the great fire, became 

"^^ie temporary place of meeting for the EoysJ Society, 

^^^ireviously to its return to Greahara College. It was 

^^aulled dowa on their leaving it, the century before last, 

^^od the streets before mentioned buitt in its room, 

Jhey appear to have been favourite places of residence 

">vith persona connected with the drama. Congreve lived 

3n Surrey Street, Mountford the player in Norfolk Street, 

3lrs. Bracegirdle in Howard Street, and Jlrs. Barry 

somewhere near her. 

Congreve died where he had lived (Jan. 29. 1728-9), 
after having been for several years afflicted with blind- 
ness and gout ; of which, however, he seems to have 
made the best he could, by the help of good sense and 
naturiilly good spirits. If his wita ever failed him, it 
was in the propensity to a love of rank and fashion, 
which, in spite of all that he had seen in the world, never 
forsook him. It originated probably in the need he 
thought he had of them, when he first set out in life. The 
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t dge» hA rise abo\e a 

oak [ M u i MM f in Surrey 

'fo^ d fife"]^ that he 

wlio baa teeorded the 

of ioB (bf^Kiy : fojf 

of him as « writer. 

■^s Takure, ^'a^ of 

I Umad to WB, in our 

: I ikarii rbit faim apoo no other 

; «( a gcKtlcnsA, who led » life of 

I aaanrvi, tkat had he been 

•mfttiem ■ ■ ■■ fatdtmam, I should nerer 

to Me Uat; and I ns voy much disgusted 

of Tanity."* Our readers will 

• tW ^■^■»*» of tUs vttak«. 

Bat Ae iBflst glari^ mBtance of this propensi^ w&s 

Ua fcaiiin, the balk of bis fortame to a dnchese^ when he 

bad poor rrliliinaii in want of it. 

tmj^ Tiiiiwni, '^in the Jerusalem 
he WW bmied m Weitmhwter Abbey, where a 
tobii awo ij b; Henrietta, DudieaBof 
to whom, for reason* either not kiiowo or sot 
he heqiacathed a Itgttj of mboot ten thousand 
pottndsj the aecHmalitioii of attectiTe pardmonj-, which, though 
to her saperflaons and aaetess, m^ht have gtren great aes^t* 
aoice to the aacteot Euaily bota which he descended ; at that 
time, bj the imprndeBoe of hk rdalioii, reduced to difficottiet 





•* Congnpre," saji Dr. Toong, *^ was Tray intimate for jeara 
with Mrs. Brac^irdle, who Ured in the same street, his hotue 
verjr near Ikts ; until tm at^uaintance with the jauag Dochett 
of Marlborough. He then quitted chat houae. The duchea^ 
showed tne a diamond necklace (which Ladr Di. tised after- 
wards to wear), that cost leren thousand pounds, and WSI 

* Letteis cm die Englnfa Katkm. 

t life, in ChalincTF* EngJiah foctMLSe. 
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pnrciiMeil with the money Congreve left her. How much 
lietter would it bayebeen to bavc given it to poor Mrs. Bracc- 

Yet this draniatist, throughout his life, had had the 
good word of everybodj. All parties praised him: all 
parties kept him in ofiice (he had some places that are 
^d to hftTe produced him twelve hundred a year) : Pope 
dolicated hia liiad to him ; called him, after his death, 
Vltimus Romanorum ,- and added that " Garth, Vanbrugh, 
And he were the three most honest-hearted, real good men 
of tie Kit-Kat Club."t 

The secret of this ia, that CongrcTe loved ahore all 

"tliingB to be at his ease, and Rpoke politicly of everybody. 

-Be had a bad opinion of ruiinkind, as we niay see hy hig 

Comedies; and he made the best of it, by conversing with 

"•Iiem as if he took heed of their claws. The only person, 

"^re believe, that he ever opposed, waa Collier, who 

•attacked the stage with more spirit than elegance, and 

"who was at enmity with the whole world of wit afld 

fashion. We are far from thinking with Collier, that 

the abuses of the stage outweigh the benefit it does to 

the world ; nor do we think the world by any means so 

bad as Congreve supposed it, nor himself either ; but it is 

useful to know the tendencies of those who hare a habit 

of thinking otherwise, 

Congreve's bequest created a good deal of gossip. Curll, 
the principal scandal-monger of those times, got «p a 
catch-penny life of him, professing to be written by 
" Charles Wilson, Esq.," but supposed to be the work of 
Oldmison, There is no relying upon Charles Wilson ; 
bnt, from internal evidence, we may take his word oc- 
casionally ; and we may believe him when he says that the 
duchess and her friends were alarmed at the threatened 



• Spenca'a Anecdotes, p. 376. 



f Idem, p, 46. 
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book. The picture which he draws of her manner has 
also an air like a womnn of quality. She had demanded 
a sight of the documents on which the book was founded t 
and being refused, asked what authority they had, and 
what pieces contained in it were genuine. " Upon being 
civilly told there would be found several essays, letters, 
and characters of that gentleman's writing," says Mr. 
Wilson, " she, with a most affected, extraordinary, dra- 
matic drawl, cried out, 'Not one single sheet of paper, 
I dare to swear.'"* Mr. Wilson's own grand air in 
return is very amusiog. He speaks of Arbuthnot's 
coming with " expresaea," probably to Curll's ; and adds, 
that if he be despatched with any more, " be may, if he 
please, come to me, who am as easily to be found in 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, when in town, as he 
is iu Burlington Gardens. — Chfu Wilson." 

Mr, Wilson's book opens with a copy of the will, in 
which 5001. are left among the Congreves ; about 5001, 
more to friends and domestics, &c. (not omitting 200/, 
to Mrs. Bracegirdle) j and all the rest (with power to 
annul or increase the complimentary part of the legacies) 
to the Duchess of Malborough, We know not that any- 
body could have brought forward grounds for objecting to 
this will, had the duchess been poor herself; for his re- 
lations may or may not have had claims upon him, — re- 
lations, as such, not being of necessity friends, though it 
is generally fit that they should partake of the family pros- 
perity. We except, of course, a man's immediate kindred, 
particularly those whom he has brought into the world. 
But here was a womam, rolHng in wealth, and relatives 

• McmoifB of the Life, Wridng^, &c. of William C-tm^ve, Esq^ 
1730, p. xL Ciirlt discreetly omits hifl name in the titJepnge. [On 
nsconaiileriog thia interview (though we have no longct the book liy.iii,| 
mill therefore apeak from memory) we are doubtful, wheLliertlie laily wuil 
not Mrs. Brucogirdlej instead af the duchuaii.] 
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neither entirely forgotten, nor yet, it seems, projierly 
assisted. The bequest must, therefore, either have been 
a mere piece of vatiity, or the consequence of habitual 
subjection to n woman's humours. The duchess was not 
ungrateful to his memory. She raised him, as we Haye 
aeen, a moDument ; and it is related iji Gibber's Lives of 
the Poets*, we know not on wliat authority, tliat she 
missed his company so much, as to cause " an image of 
him to be placed every day on her toilet-tahlej to which 
she would talk as to the living Mr. Congreve, with all the 
freedom of the moat polite and unreserved conversation." 
There is something very ludicrous in this way of putting 
a case, which might otherwise be affecting. It is m if 
there had been a aort of polite mania on both aides. 

Congreve's plays are exquisite of their kind, and the 
excessive heartlesaness and duplicity of some of his cha- 
racters are not to be taken without allowance for the ugly 
ideal. Tiiere is sometliing not natural, both in hia cha- 
racters and wit ; and we read him rather to see how en- 
tertaining he can make his superfine ladies and gentlemen, 
and what a pnek of sensual busybodies they are, like insects 
over a pool, than from any true sense of them as " men 
and women." As a companion he must Iiave been ex- 
quisite to a woman of fas!iion. We can believe that the 
duchess, in ignorance of any tragic emotion but what was 
mixed with his loss, would really talk with a waxen 
image of him in a peruke, and think the universe con- 
tained nothing better. It was carrying wit and politeness 
beyond the grave. Queen Constance in Shakspeare makes 
grief put on the pretty looks of her lost child : the 
Duchess of Malborough made it put on a wig and jaunty 
air, such as she had given her friend in his monument 
^ JUVestminster Abbey. No criticism on his plajs could 

* Lives of the Poets, &c. hy JIi. Cibbei wid others, 1763, 
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be more perfect, Congreve's serious poetry is a refresh- 
ment, from its extreme insipidity and common-place. 
Everybody is innocent in some corner of the mind, and 
has faith in something, Congreve had no faith in hia 
fellow-creatureB^ but he had a scholar's (not a poet's) 
belief in nymphs and weeping fauns ; and he wrote elegies 
full of them, upon queens and marquisses. If it be true 
that he wrote the character of Aspasia (Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings) in the Tathr (Ifo. 42.), he bad indeed faith in 
something better ; for in that paper is not only given an 
admiring account of a person of very exalted excellence, 
but the author has said of her one of the finest things 
that a sincere heart could utter ; namely, tbat *' to love her 
was a liberal education." We cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that the generous and trusting hand of Steele is very 
visible throughout this portrait ; and in the touch just 
mentioned, in particular. 

The engaging manners of Mrs. Braeegirdle gave risa 
to a tragical circumatance in Howard Street — the death of 
JVIountford her fellow player. Mrs. Braeegirdle, one of 
the most popular actresses of that time, was a brunette, 
not remarkable for her beauty, but 80 much so for the at- 
tractiveness superior to beauty, that Gibber calk her the 
" darling of the stage," and says it was a kind of fashion 
for the young men about town to have a tenderness for 
her. ITiis general regard she preserved by setting a 
value on herself, not so common with actresses at that time 
as it has been since. Accordingly, some made honour- 
able proposals, which were then still more remarkable. 
In Rowe's poems, there is a bantering epistle to an Earl 

of S , advising him not to care for what people might 

think, but pursue his inclinations to that effect. Among 
others a Captain Hill made desperate love, professing the 
same intentions ; but he was a man of bad character, and 
the lady would have nothing to say to him. The captain, 
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like & proper coxcomb, took it in his head that nothing 
could have prevented his success, but some other (lereon j 
and he fixed upon Mountford as the Lappy man. Mount- 
ford was the hest lover and finest gentleman then on the 
stage, as Mrs. Bracegirdle was the most charming heroine ; 
but it does not appear that HiU had any greater ground 
for his suspicion than their frequent performance in the 
same play, which, however, to a jealous man, must have 
heen extremely provoking. They used to act Alexander 
and Statira together. In Mountford 'a Alexander, accord- 
ing to Gibber, there were seen "the great, the tender, 
the penitent, the despaiiing, the transported, and the 
amiable, in the highest perfection;" and "if anything," 
he said, "could excuse that desperate extravagance of 
love, that almost frantic passion," it was when Mrs. Brace- 
girdle was the Statira. Imagine a dark-Muled fellow in 
the pit thinking himself in love with this Statira, and that 
the passion between her and the Alexander was real, 
TMa play was acted a few nights before the catastrophe 
which we are about to relate. 

Hill was intimate with another man of bad character, 
Lord Mohun ; who agreed to assist him in carrying off 
Mrs. Bracegirdle. The captain had often said that he 
wotild be " revenged" upon Mountford ; and dining with 
Lord Mohun on the day when they attempted the execution 
of their plot, he said, further, that he would " etalj" him 
'*if he resisted ;" upon which Jlohun said that he would 
"stand by his friend." 

Mohun and Kill met at the playhouse at six o'clock, 
changed clothes there, and wnited some time for Mrs, 
Bracegirdle 5 but not finding her comej they took h coach 
which they had ordered to be ready, drove towftrdi her 
lodgings in Howard Street, and then back to Drury Lane, 
where they directed the coach to stop near Lord Clare'i 
house (by the preaent Craven Buildings), Mrs. Brace- 

TOI.. L p 
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girdle had been supping at a Mr. Page's, in Princes Streetj 
Drury Lane. She came out, accompanied by her motlier, 
brother, and BIr. Page, and was seized by Hill, who, 
with the aid of a numTjer of soldiers, endeavoured to 
force ber into the coach. In the coach waa Lord Mohun, 
with seven or eight pistole. Old Mrs. Bracegirdle threw 
her arms round her daughter's waist ; her other friends, 
and at Icngih the passengers, interfered ; and our heroine 
sucfteeded in getting into her lodgings in Howard Street, 
Hill and Mohun following them on foot. When they all 
came to the door, Hill would have spolien with Page, but 
the latter refused ; and the door was shut. A witness, at 
the trial of Lord Mohun, deposed, that they knocked 
several times at the door, and then the captain entreated 
to beg pardon of Sirs. Bracegirdle for having affronted 
her, but in vain. 

Hill and Mohun remained in the street. They sent to 
a tavern for a bottle of wine, and perambulated before the 
door with drawn swords. Mrs. Browne, the mistress of 
the house, came out to know what they did there ; upon 
which Hill said that he wouM light upon Monntford some 
day or other, and that he would be revenged on him. 
The people in-doors, upon this, sent to Mountford's house 
in Norfolk Street, to inform hia wife ; and she despatched 
messengers to all the places where he was likely to be 
found, to warn him of his danger, but they could not meet 
with him. Meanwhile the constables and watchmen 
come up and ask the strangers what they mean. They 
soy they are drinking a bottle of wine. Lord Mohun adds 
that he is ready to put up his sword ; remarking, withal, 
that he is a "peer of the realm." Upon asking why the 
other gentleman did not put up his, Us lordship tells them, 
that his friend had lost the scabbard. The watchmen, 
like "ancient and quiet watchmen," go away to the tavern 
to " examine who they are ;" and in the meantime Mount- 
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ford makes his appearance coming up the street. Mount- 
ford lived in Norfolk Street, but he turned out of the path 
that led to his own house, and was coming towards Mrs. 
Bracegirdle's — ^whether to her house, or to any other, does 
not appear. Bj this time two hours had elapsed. Mrs. 
Browne, who seems to have remained watching at the door, 
caught sight of Mountford, and hastened to warn him how 
he advanced. She was either not quick enough, or Mount- 
ford (which appears most likely) pressed on in spite of 
what she said, and, according to her statement, the following 
dialogue took place between him and Lord Mohun : — 

" Tour humble servant, my lord." 

" Your servant, Mr. Mountford. — I have a great respect for 
you, Mr. Mountford, and would have no difference between 
118 ; but there is a thing fallen out between Mr. Hill and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle." 

"My lord, has my wife disobliged your lordship ? if she has, 
she shall ask your pardon. But Mrs. Bracegirdle is no concern 
of mine : I know nothing of this matter ; I come here by acci- 
dent. But I hope your lordship will not vindicate Hill in such 
actions as these are." 

Upon this, according to Mrs. Browne's statement. Hill 
bade Mountford draw ; which the other said he would ; but 
whether he received his wound before or after she could 
not tell, owing to its being night-time. 

Another female witness, who lived next door, gives the 
^alogue as follows. Lord Mohun begins : — 

" Mr. Mountford, your humble servant. I am glad to see 
you" (embracing him). 
" YPTio is this ? my Lord Mohun ? " 
« Yes, it is." 

" What bringeth your lordship here at this time of night ?" 
"I suppose you were sent for, Mr. Moimtford?" 
" No, indeed ; I came by chance." 
" You have heard of the business of Mrs. Bracegirdle ?" 
jffiS ^terfering). "Pray, my lord, hold your tongue, 
p 2 
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This is not couveniept time to discuss this bugiuess." (On 
sajing which, the witness adds, that he would Itave drawn 
Mohun awaj.) 

Mountford. "I am Tery Borry, mj lord, to aee tbat your 
lordship should assist Captain Hill in so ill an action as this : 
pray let me deBire your lordship to forbear." 

As soon as he had uttered theae words HiU, according 
to the witness, came up and struck Mountford a box on 
the ear ; upon which the latter demanded with an oath, 
"what that was for^" and then she gives a confu&ed, 
account of the result, which was the receipt of a mortal 
wound by the poor actor. It waa agreed ttat Mount- 
ford'a aword was not drawn in the first instance, and 
that Hill'a was j and the question was settled by the dying 
deposition of Mountford, who stated several times over, 
that Lord Mohun oflFered him no violence, but that Hill 
struck him with bis left hand, and then ran him through 
the body, before he had time to draw in defence. 

Mountford died next day. Hill fled at the time, and 
we hear no more of him. Mohun was tried for his life, 
but acquitted, for want of evidence, of mahce prepense. 
The trutli 19, he waa a great fool, and Hill appears to 
have been another. The captain himself, probably, did 
not knoiv what he intended, though his words would have 
hung him had he been caught. They were a couple of 
box-lobby swaggerers, who had heated themselves with. 
wine ; and HiU, who told the constablea " they might 
knock him down if they liked," and waa for drawing 
Mohun away on Mountford's appearance, was most 
likely overcome with rage and jealousy at hearing the 
latter speak of him with rebuke. Mohun waa at that 
time very young. He never ceased, however, hankering 
after this sort of excitement to his duinesa, till he got 
killed in a duel about an estate with the Dake of Hamilton, 
who waa at the same time mortally wounded. Swift, in 
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& letter about it, calls MoKun a " dog." Pennant mja, 
tbat when his body was taken homci bleeding (to his 
house in Gerrard Street), Lady Moliun was very angry 
at its being flung "upon the beat bed."* 

In front of the spot now occupied by St. llary-le- 
Strand, commonly called the New Church, anciently 
stood a cross, at which, says Stowe, "in the year 1294, 
and other timee, the justices itinerant sat without Loadon.** 
In the place of this croea was set up a Slay-pole, by a 
blacksmith named John Clarges, whose daughter Ann 
became the wife of Monk, Duke of Albemarle. It waa 
for a long time in a state of decay, and having been taken 
down in 1713, a new one was erected opposite Somerset 
House. This second May-pole had two gilt halls and a 
vane on tlie summit, and was decorated on holidays with 
flaga and garlands. The races in the "Dunciad" take 
place 

" Where the tall May-pole overloot'd the Strand." 
It waa removed in 1718, probably being thought in 
the way of the new church, which waa then being 
finished. Sir Isaac Newton begged it of the parish, and 
afterwards sent it to the rector of "Wanstead, who set it 
Xip in Wanstead Park to eupport the then largest telescope 
in Europe. The gift of John Clarges came a day too 
late. In old times, May had been a great holiday in the 
Btreets of London. We shall speak further of it when 
we come to the parish of St. Andrew Understaft, so 
called from a May-pole higher than the church. But 
though the holiday returned with the Restoration, it 
never properly recovered the disuse occasioned by the 
civil wars, and the contempt thrown on it by the spirit 



• Peimant'g London, nf tupra, p. 134. Swift's Letters to SttiUa. Tha 
particulaia of (be case ore taken fmiu IIowell'B State Trials, voL xii. 
.947, 
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of Puritanism. We gained too many advantages by the 
thoughtfulneis generated in those times to quarrel with 
their mistakes ; and have no doubt that the progress of 
knowledge to which they gave an impulse, will bring back 
the advantages they omitted by the way.* 

TTie New Church, or, more properly, the Church of St. 
Mary-le- Strand, was built by Gibbs, the architect of St- 
Martin-in-the-Fields. It was one of the " fifty," impro- 
perly so called, that are said to have been built in the 
reign of Queen Anne; for though fifty were ordered, the 
number was not completed. The old church in this quar- 
ter, which etood at a little distance to the south, was 
removed by the Protector Somerset, to make way for 
Somerset House, and has never been restored. The pa- 
rishioners went to the neighbouring churches. The New 
Church is in the pretty, over-ornamented atyle, very dif- 
ferent from that of St, Martin's with its noble front ; and 
though far better than St. Clement's, and as superior to 
fliany places of worship built lately I as art is superior to 
ignorance, yet it surely is not worthy of its advantageous 
situation. It is one of those toys of architecture, wMch 
have been said to require glass cases. For the superfluous 
height of the steeple^ Gibbs offered an excuse- A column 
was to have been erected, near the church in honour of 
Queen Anne, but, as the queen died, she was no longer 
thought deserving the column, and the architect was 



* " Cftpt^iln Blaly, s^d to ha-ro accompanied Raleigh in his Ia«t ex- 
pedition to Guiana, employed four hackney coaches, -with drifera in 
liberies, to plj at the May-pola in the Stronil, tixtog his OWU lutes, about 
the year 1634. Bully's coaches Bccm to have been the &nt of whol ore 
now called hackney-coaches; a term at that tiuiH applied indiacriminutely 
to all coaches let for hire." — The favourite Buclsinghatii, about the 
year 1619, introduced the sedan. The poat-chaise, invented in Franwn 
was JntriidacKd by Mr, Tull, son of the well-kno-mi writer on husbandrj-, 
The 3tngG Erst came in about the year 1775 ; and mail^cciiuzbes uppeaied 
in 1785. — See it note to the Tatler, BS above, vol. iv. p. 415, 

t This was -srritten in 1334. 
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ordered to make a steeple with the materials, whereas he 
had intended onlj a belfirj. Now, to render the steeple 
fEltting, the church should have had a wider base ; but the 
structure was already b^nn, and there was no changing 
the plan of it. It might be still argued, that the steeple 
should not hare been made so high : but then, what was to 
be done with the stones ? This, in the mouth of parish 
virtu, was a triumphant reply. After all, however, the 
artist need not have spoilt his church with ornament. 
He said, that being situated in a very public place, " the 
parishioners " spared no cost to beautify it ; but to beautify 
a church is not to make it a piece of confectionery. * 

Somerset House occupies the site of a princely mansion 
built by Somerset the Protector, brother of Lady Jane 
Seymour, and uncle to King Edward VL His character 
is not sufficiently marked to give any additional interest 
to the spot. He was great by accident ; lost and gained 
his greatness, according as others acted upon it ; and ul- 
timately resigned it on the scaffold. The house he left 
became the property of the crown, and was successively 
in possession of Queen Elizabeth and of the queens of 
James L, Charles I., and Charles II. 

The rooms in this house witnessed many joyous scones 
and many anxious ones. Somerset had not long inha- 
bited it when he was taken to the scafiTold. Elizabeth, in 
her wise economy, lent it to her cousin Lord Ilunsdon, 
whom she frequently visited within its walls. 

During its occupation by James's queen. Anno of Don* 
mark (from whose family it was called Denmark lIouso)» 

* The faults of the New Church are, that it is too small for the stncpln | 
that it is divided into two stories, which make it still smaller t that th« 
entablature on the north and south parts is too frequently interrupted | 
that pediments are " affectedly put over each projection ; " in a word, that 
a little object is cut up into too many little parts, and rendered fantaitio 
with embellishment. See the opinions of Gwynn, Kalpb, and Malton, 
quoted in Brayley's London and Middlesex, vol. iv. p. 199. 

P 4 
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Wilson says, that a constant masquerade waa going on, 
the queea and her ladies, "like so many sea-nymphs, or 
nereids," appearing in various dressea, " to the ravishment 
of the heholders." * 

Here began the struggle for mastery between Charles L 
and Henrietta Mima, which terminated in favour of the 
latter, though the king* behaved himself manfully at first. 
Henrietta bad brought over with her a meddling French, 
household, which, after repeated grievances, his Majesty 
was obliged to send '* packing." He summoned them all 
together one evening in tlie house, ood addressed them as 
follows : — 

" Gentlemea and ladies, 
" I am driven to that extremity, as I am personally come to 
acquaint you, that I very carnestlj' deaire your return into 
France. True it is, the deportment, of some amongst you hath 
been very inoffensive to me ; but others again have so dallied 
with my patience, and so highly aSronted me, as I cannot, and 
will not, longer endure it."f 

" The King's address implicating no one, waa immediately 
followed by a volley of pTOtestations of innocence. An, hour 
after he had delivered his commands, Lord Conway announced 
to the foreigners, that early in the morning carriages and 
carts and horses would be ready for them and their baggage. 
Amidst a scene of confusion, the young bishop (he was scarcely 
of age) protested that this waa inipoasible; that they owed 
debts in London, and that much was due to them. On the 
following day, the procureur'genertd of the Queen flew to the 
keeper of the great seal at the privy council, reciuiring an 
admission to address his Majesty, then present at his council, 
on matters important to himself and the Queen. This being 
denied, he exborted them to maintain the Queen in nil her 
royal prerogativea ; and he was answered, ' So we do.' 

* Life of James J. quoted in Pennant, p, 155. 

t L'E^troage'a Life of Charles I., quotfid in Dl&raoU'a Commentaiiea 
on. the Life antl Bdgu of CUurks I., rul. ii, p. 318- 
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"Their prayers and disputes served to postpone their de- 
parture. Their conduct during this time was not very decorous. 
It appears, by a contemporary letter-writer, that they flew to 
take possession of the Queen's wardrobe and jewels. They did 
not leave her a change of linen, since it was with difficulty her 
Majesty procured one. Every one now looked to lay his hand 
on what he might call his own. Every thing he could touch 
was a perquisite. One extraordinary expedient was that of 
inventing bills to the amount of ten thousand pounds, for 
articles and other engagements in which they had entered for 
the service of the Queen, which her Majesty acknowledged, but 
afterwards confessed that the debts were fictitious."* 

"In truth," continties the writer, "the breaking up of 
this French establishment was ruinous to the individuals 
who had purchased their places at the rate of life annuities." 
Charles now grew indignant, and sent the following letter 
to Buckingham : — 

"Steenief, 
" I have receaved your letter by Die Greame (Sir Eichard 
Grahame). This is my answer: I command you to send all 
the French away to-morrow out of the towne, if you can by 
fair meanes (but stike not long in disputing), otherways force 
them away, dryving them away lyke so manie wilde beastes, 
until ye have shipped them, and so the devil goe with them. 
Let me heare no answer, but of the performance of my com- 
mand. So I rest. 

" Your faithfU, constant, loving iriend, 

"C.R." 
"Oaking, 

" The seventh of August, 1626." 

" This order put an end to the delay, but the King paid the 

• L'Estrange's Life of Charles I. 

t Steenie, — a familiarisation of Stephen. The name was given 
Buckingham by James I., in reference to the beauty of St Stephen, 
whose face, during his martyrdom, is described in the New Testament as 
shining like that of an angel 
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debts, the fictitious ones and all — at the cost, as it appears, of 
£ftj thousand pounds. Uvea the haughty beauty, Madame St. 
George, was presented bj the king on her di^nuMion with 
fleveral thousuad pounds and jewels." 

Still the French could not go quietly. " The French 
bishop," says D'Israeli, "and the whole party having 
contrived all sorts of delays to avoid the expulsionj the 
yeomen of tlieguard were sent to turn them out of Somerset 
House, whence the juvenile prelate, at the same time 
making Lis protest and mounting the steps of thecoach, took 
his departure ' head and shoulders.' In a long procession 
of near forty coaches, after Jour days tedious travelling, 
they reached Dover ; but the spectacle of these impatient 
foreigners so reluctantly quitting England, gesticulating 
their sorrows or their quorreU, exposed them to the 
deriaion, and stirred up the prejudices, of the common 
people. As Madame St. George, whose vivacity ia always 
described as extremely French, was stepping into the 
boat, one of the mob could not resist the satisfaction of 
flinging a stone at her French cap. An English courtier 
who was conducting her, instantly quitted his charge, ran 
the fellow through the body, and quietly returned to the 
boat. The man died on the spot, but no further notice 
appears to have been taken of the inconsiderate gallantry 
of the English courtier." 

Henrietta had a magnificent Catholic chapel in Somer- 
set House, and a cloister of Capuchins. The fomier has 
given occasion to some interesting deecriptiona of papal 
show and spectacle in the commentaries just quoted.* 

CromweirB body lay in state at Somerset ?Iou£e, as 
Monk's did afterwards, probably on that account. 

Pepya, the prince of gossips, gives an edifying picture 
of the presence chamber in this palace, when the queens 
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of the two Charleses were there together, a little after 
the Restoration : 

" Meeting Mr. Fierce the chynu^eon," says he, " he took 
me into Somerset House, and there carried me into the 
queene-mother's presence chamber, where she was with our 
own queene sitting on her left hand, whom I did never see 
before, and though she be not very charming, yet she hath a 
good, modest, and innocent look, which is pleasing. Here I 
also saw Madame Gastlemaine ; and, which pleased me most, 
Mr. Crofts, the king's bastard, a most pretty sparke of about 
fifteen years old, who, I perceive, do hang much upon my 
Liady Gastlemaine, and is always with her ; and, I hear, the 
queenes both are mighty kind to him. By and by, in comes 
the king, and anon the duke and his duchesse; so that they 
being all together, was such a sight, as I never could almost 
have happened to see, with so much ease and leisure. They 
stud till it was dark and then went away ; the king and bis 
queene, and my Lady Gastlemaine and young Grofts, in one 
coach, and the rest in other coaches. Here were great stores 
of great ladies, but very few handsome. The king and queene 
were very merry ; and he would have made the queene-mother 
believe that his queene was with child, and sud that she said 
so, and the young queene answered, 'you lye;' which was the 
first English word that I ever heard her say : which made the 
king good sport."* 

After this we shall not wonder at the following : — 
"30th (Dec. 1662). Visited Mrs. Ferrer and staid talking 
with her a good while, there being a little proud, ugly, talking 
little lady there, that was much crying up the queene-mother's 
court at Somerset House above our own queen's ; there being 
before her no allowance of laughing and the mirth that is at 
others ; and, indeed, it is observed that the greatest court now- 
a-days is there." f 

* Memoirs of Samuel Fepys, Esq. 2nd edition, voL i p. 309. 
t Id. p. 857. 
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The following print represents Old Somerset House, aa 
it appeared ia the reign of Clifules II. We have Been, 
"but in vain endeavoured to procure for thie book, a 




scarce one by Hollar, in which the towers in the back 
ground mark out the front in the Strand, and a tall 
May-pole to the right was the May-pole of John Clargea. 
The front, looking on the river, was added by Charles II. 
Inigo Jones was the architect. In Hollar's print it 
gives ua a taste of the banquetting room at WhitehaU 
in its elevation, and in the harmonies of the windows 
and pilasters. Below is a portico ; and there ia another 
to the riglit. The chapel, with an enclosure to the lefit, 
was the Catholic one ; the houses by it, the cloisters of the 
Capuchins. There was a figure waiting in the chapel 
garden, whoin, by his gesticulating arm, we might ima- 
gine to be the queen's confessor, studying his to-morrow's 
sermon, or thinking how he shall get the start of the king's 
chaplain in saying grace, A curious scene of this kind ia 
worth extracting. "Once," Mr. D' Israeli informs UB, 
" when the king and queen were dining together in the 
presence, Hacket being to say grace, the queen's con- 
fessor would have anticipated him, and an indecorous 
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race was run between the Catholic priest and the Pro- 
testant chaplain, till the latter ehoved him aside, and the 
king pulling the dishes to Inm, the carvers performed 
their office. Still the confessor, standing by the queen, 
was on the watch to be before Hacket for the after-grace, 
hut Hacket again got the start. The confessor, however, 
resounded the grace louder than the chaplain, and the 
king, in great passion, instantly rose, taking the queen 
by the hand." The bowling-green that we read of is pro- 
bably between the two rows of trees to the right, in front 
of the right portico (the left, if considered from the 
house). The garden is in the most formal style of the 
parterre, where 

" each alley has his brother. 

And half the platform just roflecta the other ;" 

a style, however, not without its merits, particularly in 
admitting so many walks among the flowers, and inviting 
a pace up and down between the trees. Milton, though 
he made a different garden for his Eden, spoke of "trim 
gardens," as enjoyed by " retired leisure." In this back 
front were the apartments of the court. The scene we 
have just been reading in Pepya must have passed in 
one of them. Here Charles the First's widow lived 
with her supposed husband, the Earl of St. Alban'a ; 
though she was not so constant to the place as Waller 
prophesied she would be. She had been used to too 
much power as a queen, and found she had too little as a 
dowager. Poor Catherine remained as long as she 
could. She lived here till she returned to Portugal, in 
the reign of William IQ. Speaking of Waller, we must 
not quit the premises without noticing a catastrophe that 
befel bim at the water-gate, or Somerset-stairs (also, 
by the way, the work of Inigo Jones). Waller, according 
to Aubrey, bad but "a tender weak body, but was always 
very temperate." (we know not who this is) "nmde 
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him damnable drmilt at Somerset House, where, at the 
water stayres, he fell down, and had a cruel fall. 'Twaa 
a pity to use auch a sweet swan so inhuraanly."* Waller, 
who, notwithstanding hia weak body, lived to be old, was a 
water-drinker ; but he had a poet's wine in his veins, and 
wasexceilent company, Saville said, " that nobody ahould 
keep him company without drinting^, but Ned Waller." 

Subsequently to Catharine's departure, old SHDmerset 
House was chiefly used as a residence for princes from 
other countries when on a visit. It was pulled down to- 
wards the end of the last century, and the present struc- 
ture erected by Sir William Chambers, but left unfinished. 
The unfinished part, which is towards the east, is now in 
a state of completion, as the King's CoUege- The only 
memorial remaining of the old palace and its outhouses is 
in the wall of a house opposite the shop of Mr. Limhird 
in the Strand, where the sign of a lion still survives a 
number of other signs, noticed in a list made at the time, 
and common at that period to houses of all descriptions. 

The area of New Somerset House occupies a large 
space of ground, the basement of the back-front being in 
the river. Three sides of it are appropriated to a variety 
of public offices, connected with trade, commerce, and civil 
economy ; and the front was lately dignified by the occu- 
pancy of theEoyal and Antiquarian Societies and the Royal 
Academy of Painting. The structure was an ambitious 
one on the part of the architect, and upon the whole is 
elegant but timid. There is a look of fragility in it. It baa 
the extent, but not the majesty, of a national emporium. 
Kulea are violated in some instances for the sake of trifles, 
as is the case of pillars "standing on nothing and support- 
ing nothing ; " and in others, it would seem out of a dread 
of the result, as in the instance of the huge basement over 
the water, supporting a cupola, which is petty in the com- 
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parison. Sir William did well in wishing to have aa im- 
posing front towards the river ; but he might have had 
another towards the Stmud, nobler than the present one. 
The lower part is nothing better than a pillared coach- 
way- However, the front of the story is, perhaps, the best 
part of the whole building. It presents a graceful harmony 
in the proportions. 

The Eojal Society, which originated ia the college 
looms of Dr, Wilkins, afterwards bishop of Chester, met, 
when it was incorporated, at Old Gresham College in 
Aldersgate Street ; then at Arundel House (on account 
of the fire) ; then returned to Greaham College ; and, after 
a variety of other experiments upon lodging, was settled 
by the late ting in New Somerset House. This society, 
on its foundatioo, was much ridiculed by the wits. Though 
ita ends were great, it naturally busied itaelf with little 
things ; pragmatical and pedantic persons naturally 
enough got mixed up with it ; some of its members had 
foibles of enthusiasm and pedantry, which were easily 
confounded with their capacities ; and the jokes were 
most liiely encouraged by the king (Charles II.), who, 
though fond of scientific experiments, and wearing a grave 
face in presence of the learned body (of which he declared 
himself a member), was not a man to forego such an 
opportunity of jesting. Wilkins wrote a book to show 
that a man raight go to the moon ; and the ethical com- 
mon-places of Bojle (who was as great a natural philo- 
sopher as he was a poor moralist) were the origin of 
Swift's Essatf on the Tritical Faculties of ike Mind. 
Then there was the good Evelyn with his bard words, 
wondering sentimentally at every thing ; and jolly Pepya 
marvelling like Sancho Panza. The readers of Pcpys'a 
Diary have been surprised at his not liking Htidibrat, 
Perhaps one reason was, that Butler was the greatest of 

ts against the society. It was impossible not to 
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laugh ELt the jokes, in which he chaigea them with at* 
tempting to 

" Search the moon hy her own light; 
To take an itiYentory of all 
Her real estate and pergonal ; — 
To measure wind, and weigh the air, 
And turn a circle to a square i 
And in Uie brajing of an aas, 
Find out the treble and the hasa ; 
If mares neigh etto, and a cow 
In double diapason low." * 

Evelyn got angrj, and pretended to be calm. Cowley 
expressed hia anger with a generous indignatioa. The 
following passage la his Ode to the iSoc!>(^ concludes with 
a flncj appropriate simile. " Mischief and true dishonour," 
says he, 

"fall on those 

Who would to laughter and to scorn expose 

So virtuoua and ao noble a design, 

So human for its uae, for knowledge so divine. 

The things which these proud men despise and call 

Imtrertlnent, and vain, and imall, 

Those smallest things of Xature let me know, 

Rather than all their greatest actions do ! 

Whoever would deposed Truth advance 

Into the throne usurped from it, 
Mu3t feci at first the blows of Ignorance, 
And the sharp points of tinvions Wit. 
So, when, bj various turns oi the celestial danct^ 
In many thousand years 
A star, so long unknown, appears, 
Though Heaven itself more beauteous "by it grow, 
It troubles and alarms the world below, 
Does to the wise a star, to fools a meteor, show." f 

• See three Poems in hia Genuine Reiuaiaa. — Otalmert't Brititk PoeU, 
vol. viit. p. 187. 

f British Poets, vol. vii, p. 101. 
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comin&ii, that bodies of tUs mtnre, i n corpo rat ed by 
kings, are calcal&ted ratlKr to limit iaqadiy, tlun to 
enlarge it. Without stofftag to disnm tUs poiiit, ve 

shall merelj observe, that the real greUBMs of all stich 
bodies, like those of natioiis tbemselTes, most aiise fh>m the 
greatiiess of indiTidaab; and that T«-bether the bodies 
give an J lastre to them or not, there is no denying that 
the indiTidnals give lustre to the bodies. When Sir 
Isaac Newton became president, jesting ceased. 

It is pleasant to think, while passing Somerset House, 

in the midst of the noise of a great thoronghfareT that pliilo- 

&ophic*al speculation 13, perhaps, going on within thoae 

graceful walls ; that in the midst of all sorts of new things, 

eight 13 not lost of the renerable beauties of old ; aod 

that art, as well as philosophy, is considering what it 

shall do for our use and entertainment. The Antiquarinn 

Society originated as far back as the aixtecnth century 

^about the year 1580), and held its first sittings in a room 

"in the Herald's College ; but it did not receive n charter till 

the year 1751. Neither Elizabeth nor James would give it 

one, fearful, perhaps, of bringing up discussions on matters 

connected with polities and rebgiou. Elizabeth has now 

laecome one of the most interesting of its heroines. There 

is no society, we think, more Ukely to increase with agei, 

and to outgrow half-vTitted ohjection. The gi'owtli of time 

adds daily to its stock; and as reflecting men become 

interested in behalf of ages to come, they naturnlly turn 

with double sympathy towards the periods that hnve gone 

by, and to the multitudes of beating hearts tliat have 

become dust. We should like to see the society in a 

venerable building of its own^ raised in some quiet spot, 

with trees about it, and witli painted windows reflecting 

light through old heraldry. 

TOL. J- Q 
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The Eojal Academy of Pamtcrs, now removed to 
Trafalgar Square, first met in Saint Martin's Lane, under 
the title of the Society of Artists of Great Britain. They 
had a diviaion among them, which gave rise to the 
establishment as it now stands ; and are a flourishing 
body, we helieTe, in point of funds. Of the deceased 
members who have done them honour, we shall speak 
when we come to their abodes. 

The Turk's Head Coffeehouse, near Somerset House, 
was frequented by Dr. Johnaon. 

In a lodging opfjosite Somerset House, died the facetious 
Dr. King, whom we have mentioned in speaking of 
Doctors' Commons. He had been residing in the house 
of a friend in the garden-grounds between Lambeth and 
Vauxhall, where he stuck so close to his books and bottle, 
that he began to decline with the autumn, and shut himself 
up from his friends. Lord Clarendon, who resided in 
Somerset House, and was his relation, sent his sister to 
fetch him to a lodging he had prepared for him over the 
way, where he died before the lapse of many hours, while 
all the world were busy with the meats and mince-pies he 
had so often celebrated ; fur it was Cliristmas-day. Dr- 
King was the author of an Art of Cookery^ in which be 
pleasantly bantered a learned Kitchener of his time; 
though no man bad a livelier relish of their subjects than 
he. But be wished the relish to be lively in others. At 
least, he wished them to be leviier in modo, if gratriter 
in re. Though occasionally coarse, he had the right 
style of banter, and was of tiee to the Tories. In return, 
they would have been of use to him, if his habits would 
have let them. Swift procured him the place of Gazetteer ; 
but he soon got rid of it. 

The precinct called the Savoy was anciently the seat 
of Peter, Earl of Savoy, who came into England to viat 
his niece Eleanor, Queen to Henry III. It is not known 
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into as hospital fat liht ptwr; aad it 

time of Charles IL ; tfaoagb the 

Ij an abase which ^rev imo m i iiiiiwr. f p ear to have 

liad no r^nlar inmaSee, ex«e^ AoBKlTes. The poor 
Mrere to applj, as it mi^ h«}ipea; *bd what tbej g«t, 
depended on the geaergatjof tbe muter. In answer to a 
question put by ^oTeiaiBeat m the ra*n of Qneen Ann«, 
it was stated by the ^Mwjer and four chaplains, that ^ the 
statutes relating to the reoe|itioii of the poor had not been 
obserred within the metnofy of man."* Charles n. pnt 
wounded soldiers and sailors into the hospital ; and since 
his time, it appears to have hecn used for the reception of 
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aoldiers anil prisoDcrs, Latterly, it was a prison for 
deserters. 

The Savoy was tLe scene of a conference in Charles XI-'s 
reign, between the church and the Presbyterians, in which 
poBftesaion was proved to he nine points of the Gospel, 
as well as law. The Presbyterians thought so when it 
was their turn to rule, and would have thought so again j 
and the progress of genuine Christianity has been a 
gainer by the mild away of the Church of England. 

In the chapel was buried old Gawen Douglaa, the 
Chaucer of Scotland ; and Anne Killcgrew, celebrated by 
Dryden'a ode for her poetry and painting. She waa the 
daughter of one of the masters, Dr. Henry Killegrew, 
brother of the famous jester, and bitnaelf a man of talent. 

Jlrs. Anne Killegrew, 

A grace for beauty, and a muse for wit, 

had probably the honour, some day, of dining with her 
washerwoman's daughter, in the guise of Ducbeaa of 
Albemarle ; for John Clarges, the blacksmith, who lived in 
the Savoy, had a wife who was a washei'woman, and the 
washerwoman had a daughter, who took Linen to Monk, 
when he was in the Tower, and married him. It is not 
commonly known that the validity of thia marriage was 
contested. Upon the trial of an action at law between 
the representatives of Monk and Clarges, some curioua 
particulars, says an article in the GenttemniUs Magazine, 
came out respecting the family of the duchess. 

" It appeared that she was the daughter of John Clarges, a 
farrier, in the Savoy, and farrier to Colonel Monk, in 1632. 
She was married in the ehurch of St. Lawrence I'ountney, to 
Thomas Rntford, aon of Thomas Batford, lute A farrier, servant 
to Prince Charles, and resident in the Mews. She had a 
daughter who was bom in 1634, and died in )fi38. Her 
huabnud and eke ' lived at tke Three Spanish Gypsiee, in the 
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New Exchange, and sold wash-balls, powder, gloves, anil auch 

things, and she taught girls plain work. About 1647, sbe, 

being^ a sempstress to Colonel Monk, used to carry him linen.' 

In 1648 her father ami tnodier died. In 1649, sbe an J her 

husband 'fell out and parted/ But no certificate from any 

parish register appeurs, reciting bis buriiil. lei 1652, slie was 

married in the church of St. George, Southwark, to ' General 

CJeorge Moot;' and in the ibllowing year was delivered of a 

son, Christopher, (jifterwards the second and last Duke of 

Albemarle), who was suckled by Honour Mills, who sold 

apples, herbs, OyStfirs, iScC. One of the plaintiff's witnesses 

Swore, ' that a little before the sickness, Thomaa Ratford 

demanded and received of him the sum of twenty shillings ; 

that his wife saw Ratford again after the sickness, and a second 

■tune after the Duke and Duchess of Albemarle were dead.' 

^ woman swore, 'she saw him on the day his. wife (then culled 

Duchess of Albemarle) was put into her coffin, which was after 

"the death of the duke her second husband, who died the 3d of 

January, 1669-70.' And a third witness swore, that he saw 

Hatibrd about July 1660.' In opposition to this evidence, it 

-was alleged, that ' ail along, during the Uvea of Duke George 

atid Duke Christopher, this matter was never questioned,' that 

"the latter was xmiversaOy received as only son of the former, 

and that ' this matter had been thrice before tried at the bar 

«f the King's Bench, and the defendant had three vcrdicti;.' A 

-witnes.s swore that he owed Ratford five or six pounds, which 

le had never demanded. And a man, who had married n 

cousin to the Duke of Albemarle, had been told by his wife^ 

Uiat Ratford died five or six ^ears before the duke married. 

Lord Chief Justice Holt told the jury, 'If you are certain that 

Duke Christopher was born while Thomaa Ratford was living, 

you must find for the plaintiff,— If you believe he was bom 

after Ratford was dea<l, or that nothing appears what became 

of him after Duke George married hts wife, yon must find for 

the defendant.' A verdict was given for the defendant, who 

was only son to Sir Thomas Clargcs, knight, brother to the 

Illustrious duchess in question, who was created a baronet, 

U 3 
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October 30, 1674, and was ancestor to the baronets of Mb 
fljime." * 

It does not appear on which of these accounts the jury 
found a verdict for the defendant, — whether because 
Ratford was dead, or because nothing had been heard of 
him ; so that the duchess, after all, might have been no 
duchess. However, she carried it with as high a hand as 
if she had never been anything else, and Monk had been 
A blacksmith. There are some amusing notices of her in 
Pepya. 

"8th (March, 1661-2). At noon. Sir W- Batten, Col. 
Slingsby, aad I, by coaict to the Tower, to Sir Joiin Eobingon's, 
to dinner, where great good cheer. High comjiany, and among 
others the Ducliesa of Albemarle, who is ever a plain homely 
dowdy." "^ 

" 9tli {Dec. 1665). My Lord Brouncker and I dined with 
the Duke of Albemarle At table, the duchess, a very ill-looked 
woman, complaining of her lord's going to sea next year, said 
these Curbed words : — * If my lord had been a coward, he had 
gone to sea no more; it may be then ]ni might have been 
excused, and made an ambassador,' (meaning my Lord Sand- 
wich). Thii made me mad, and 1 believe she perceived my 
countenance change, and blusbed herself very much. I was in 
hopes others had not minded it, but my Lord Brouncfecr, after 
we came away, took notice of the words to me with dis- 
pleasure." J 

Lord Sandwich, the famous admiral, who has such 
light repute with posterity, was a relation of Pepys, and 
much connected with him in affairs. There does not 
appear to have been the least foundation for the duchess's 
charge ; except, perhaps, that Sandwich had brains enough 

• Gendcman'a Magazine for 1793, p. 88. 

t Memoirs and Correspondonce, as above, vol.i. p. 189. 

t Vol ii. p. 848. 
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to know the dangler which be brsved, wliUe Hook katm 
notbiDg but how to fight and lie. 

^ 4th (XoT. 1666). Pepji sajs, t^t Mr. Cooling telU him, 
"^^ Duke of Albemarle is growii » dnmkeQ sol, and drinks 
miA nobodj bat Troutbecke, wbatn tiobod; else will keep 
eoBipaiij with. Of irhom he t^d me this stoij ; thftt oaoe tbe 
Duke of JUbemarle in his drink taking notice, ts of a wonder, 
thxs, Kan Hide should ever come to be Duchesa of York : 
'Ksj,' sajs Troutbecke, 'ne'er wonder at that, for if yoti witl 
pwe me another hottle of wipe, I will tell vo(l ^ great, if not 
greater, miracle.' And what was that, Ibut that our dirt; 
B^se (meaning his duchess) should come to be Duchess of 
Albemarle." * 

" 4th (April, 1 6G7). I find the Duke of Albemarle »t dinner 
with sorry company, some of hia officers of the aiwy j dirty 
dishes and a rmstj wife at table, and bad meat, of whioh I made 
but an ill dinner. Colonel Howard asking how the Priiioe 
(Eupert) did (in the last figbt), tbc Duke of Albemark 
answering, ' Pretty well,* the other replied, ' But not so wcU 
as to go to sea. again.' — *Uow !' says the duelies£> ^wbat should 
he go for, if be were well, for there are no ships for him to 
command ? And so jou have brought your hogs to a fair 
market,' said she."')" 

'^ 29th (March 1667-8). I do hear by seyeral, that Sir W. 
Pen's going to sea do dislike the Parliament mightily, and that 
they have revived the Committee of Miacarriages, to find aonie- 
thing to prevent it ; and that he being tbe other day with the 
Duke of Albemarle, to ask bis Opinion touching his going to 
jffia, the duchess OTerhcard and came Into hiui ; and aiik^nl W. 
Pen how he durat have the coafidence to go to sea again to the 
endangering of the nation, when he knew himself such a coward 
88 he wjis ; which, if true, is very severe," J 

The habit of charging covifardice against the first olBcers 
of the time, which was not confined to the duclieaa, is 
characteristic of the grossness of that period, the refine- 



• ToL iii. p. 7fi. 



t Id. p. 185. 
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ments of which were entirely artifici&t aacl modisli. No 
people talked or acted more grossly than the finest 
gentlemen of the day, or believed more ill of one another; 
and it was not to be expected that the uneducated should 
he behindhand with them. 

The Ducheas of Albemarle is supposed to bare had a 
Considerable hand in the Restoration. She was a great 
loyalist, and Monk was a&aid of her ; so that it is likely 
enough she influenced his gross understanding, when it 
did not exactly know what to be at. Aubrey says, that 
her mother was one of the "five women barbers." How 
these awful personages came up, we know not, — but 
Lb has quoted a ballad upon them: — 

' Did you ever hear the like, 

Or ever hear the fame, 
Of five women barbers, 

That lived in Dnuj Lane ?'* 

After all, the father, John Clarges, must have been a 
man of substance in his trade, to be enabled to set up the 
enormous May-pole which we see in the picture. But 
this did not prevent the daughter from growing up vulgar 
and foul-mouthed, and a very different person from the 
Belles Ferranieres of old. 

The Savoy, on the one side, with its Gothic gat« and 
flint wall, and the splendid mansion called Exeter House 
on the other, appear in former times to have narrowed the 
highway hereabouts, as much as Exeter 'Change did lately. 

At the comer of Beaufort Buildings flourished Mr. 
Lillie, the perfumer so often mentioued in the Tatler. 
He was secretary to Mr. Biekerstafi'a Court of Honour, 
in Shire Lane, where people had actions brought against 
them for pulling out their watches while their superiors 
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were talking ; and for brusTjIng featliera off a gentleman's 
coat, with ti cftne " value iivepence." Lillie published two 
volumes of Contributions, of which the Tatler bad made 
no use. We believe they had no merit. In Beaufort 
Buildings lived Aaron HiU, and at one time Fielding. 

SoQthampton Street, a little to the west, on the other 
side of the way, has been much inhabited by wits and 
theatrical people. Congreve once lived there, 3Irs. 
Bracegirdle, and Garrick. It was called Southampton 
Street from the noble I'atnily of that title, who are allied 
to the Bedford family, tha proprietors. 

On the ground of Cecil and Salisbury Streets, opposite 
Soutliampton Street, stood tlie mansion of Robert Cecil, 
first Earl of SaHsbury, the cunning son of a wise father. 
Zlt waa he who, contriving to keep up to the last his inte- 
TCBt with the Queen Elizabeth, and to oust his rivals, 
I2s3ex and others, was the first to make secret terms with 
ler successor James, and to prepare the way for hia recep- 
tion in England : of which, perhaps, Elizabeth was aware, 
Trhen she lay moaning on the ground. 

Where the Adelphi now stands, waa Durham Place, 
originally a palace of the Bishops of Durham, who resigned 
it to Heniy VIII. Henry made it the scene of magni- 
ficent tournaments. The Lord High Admiral Seymour 
caused the Mint to be established in this house, with a 
view to coin money for hia designs on the throne. It was 
afterwards inhabited by Dudley, Earl of Northumberland, 
who here married hia sou to Lady Jano Grey. But its 
most illustrious tenant was Baleigh, to whom it was lent 
by Queen Elizabeth, and who lived in it during the 
attempt made at Essex House. The four turrets of tbe 
mansion, under the roof of whicli lived and speculated 
that romantic but equivocal person, have been marlied 
out in an engraving from Hollar. Durham Place, though 
it got into royal hands during the fluctuation of religious 
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opinions, never seems to have been reckoned out of the 
pale of the bishopric of Durham ; for Lord Pembrote 
bought it of that see in 1640, and pulled it down for the 
erection of houaes on its site. 

"Be it known," saya the hTelj Pennant, speaking of the 
word ' place,' as applied to gteat mansions, and interpreted by 
him to mean palace, " that the wopd is only applicable to the 
habitations of priueea, or priiicdy persons, and that it ia with all 
the impropriety of vimity bestowed on the faDU9e3 of those who 
have luckily acquired money enough to pile on one another a 
greater quantity of stonea or bricka than their neighbours. 
How many imaginary parks have been formed within precincts 
where deer where never seen! And how many houses tnifl- 
named haUs, which never had attached to them the privilege of 
a manor."* 

This is true ; but unlesa the words palazzo and 
piazza are traceable to the same root, paktium, (aa 
perhaps they are), place does not of necessity mean 
palace; and palace certainly does not mean exclusively 
the habitation of princes or princely persons, (that is to 
say, supposing princeliness to exclude riches,) for in 
Italy, whence it comes, any large mansion may be called 
a palace ; and many old palaces there were built by 
merchants. Paiatium, it is true, with the old Romans, 
though it may have originally meant any house on Monat 
Palatine, yet in conseriuence of that place becoming the 
court end of the city, and containing the imperial palace, 
may have come ultimately to mean only n princely residence. 
Ovid uses it in that sense in his Bletamorphoses, f But 

• Pennant, ■at tupra, p, 144, 

f Where he ]ikfsaa Jupiter's house in the Milk^ Way to the pilara tit 
Aagaslva : -^ 

" Hie locus cs, quern, si verbid aud^ia detnr, 
Hand timeam magsi dlxi^« Polatia ctsli." 

Lib. i. T. 175. 
Which Sandys, by a febcitoiis conceit in the taste of his a^ (aod oT 
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Sustom is everytliing in these matters. Place is now used 
as a variety of term, either for a large house or street. 
Perhaps in both cases it ought to imply something of the 
l&ok of a palace, or at least an openness of aspect analo- 
goua to that of a square — square in England, correspond- 
ing with place, piazzOy and plufa on the Continent. The 
Piazza in Covent Garden, properly means the place 
itself, and not the portico. 

"To the north of Durham PItice, fronting the Btreet," eajs 
Pennant, " stood the New Exchange, which was huilt under 
the nu.sp[cea of our monarch in 1608, out of the rubbish of the 
old stables of Durham House. The king, queen, and royal 
femdy, honoTired the opening with their presence, and named 
it Sritaine's Burse. It was built somewhat on the model of 
the Royal Exchange, with cellars betieath, a walk above, and 
rows of shops over that, filled chiefly with miUiners, semp- 
stresses, and tie like. This was a fashionable place of resort. 
In 1654, a fatal affair happened here. Mr. Gerard, a yoans; 
gentleman, at that tiiuo engaged in a plot against Cromwellj 
was amusing himsetl' in a walk beneath, when he was insulted 
by Dan PaiUaleoii de Saa, brother to the Ambassador of 
Portugal, who, disliking the return he met with, determined on 
revenge. He came there the next day with a set of bravoes, 
who, mistaking another gentleman for Mi'. Gerard, instantly 
put him to death, as he was walking with his sister in one 
hand and his mistress in the other. Don Paniahon was tried, 
and with impartial justice condemned to the axe. Mr. Gerard, 
who about the same time was detected in the conspiracy, was 
likewise condemned to die. By singular chance, both the rivala 
suffered on the BCaifold, within a few hours of each other; Mr. 
Gerard with intrepid dignity ; the Portuguese with all the 
pusillanimity of an assasgin. 

" Above stairs," continues Pennant:, " sat, in the character of 

Ovid too), has transferred to the palace of Qiorka the First, and 
rendered Etill more applirablo to the Brtilky Way : < — 

" This glorious roofe I would not doubt to call. 
Had I but bolduesa glv'n me, Heaven's White- EaiL" 
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a miUiner, the reduced Ducteas of Tyrconnel, wife to Richard 
Talbot, Lord Depyty of Ireland, under Janiea 11. ; a bigowd 
FapiBt, and iit instrument of ttic desi^s of tbe infatuated 
prince, who had created him Earl before hia obdication, and 
after that, Date of Tyrconncl. A female, suspected to have 
been his duchess, after his death, Biipportcd licreelf for a few 
days (tiU she was known and otherwige provided for) by the 
little trade of this place ; but had delicacy enough to wish not 
to be detected. She sat in a white mask, and a white dresa, 
and was known by the name of the White Widow. This Ex- 
change has long since given way to a row of good houses, with 
uniform front, engraved in 3Ir. JTichols's Progremes of Queen 
Elizabeik, which form a part of the street." * 

The houses in the quarter behind ttese, built by the 
Earl of Pembroke, made way, sixty years back, for the 
present handsome set of buitdings called the Adelphi, 
from the Messrs, Adam, brothers, who built it f The 
principal front faces the Thames, and is almost the only 
public walk left for the inhabitants of London on the 
river side. The centre house was purchased, when new, 
by Garrickin 1771, and was his town house for the rest of 
his life. He died there about nine years after ; but Mrs. 
Garrick possessed it tiU a late period, Mrs. Garrick bad 
been a dancer in her youth, with a name as vernal as need 
be, — Mademoiselle Violette; she died a venerable old 
lady, at the age of ninety odd. Boswell has recorded a 
delightful day spent with Johnson and others at her house, 
the first time she re-opened it after Garrick's death. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was there, JTts. Carter, Mrs. Boecawen, 
and others. " She looked well," says Boswell, "talked of 

• Pennant, p. 147. 

t It ^aa a joie, probably invEnted, against a late festive alderman, 
that some lover of Terence, at a public dinner, baidng toasted two royaj 
brothers, -vrho Avere present, under tlio title of tie Adelplu (the Greek 
word for " brotheri"), the Aldermnn aaid, tliat aa they were on the sub- 
ject of streetu, "he would beg leave to propose 'Finsbary Square.'" 
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ber hasband with complacency ; an5 while she cast her 
eyes at hia portrait, which hTing over the chimney-piece, 
said, that 'death was now the tuost agreeable object to 
her/ " * It is no dishonour to her, that her (>onstitutioD 
Wis too good for her melancholy. She spoke enthusias- 
ticaDy of her husband to the last, and used to decitJe on 
theatrical subjects, by right of being las representative. 

On the same terrace had lived their common friend 
Beanclero* On coming away after the party just men- 
tioned, Boswell tells us that Johnson nnd he stopped a 
little while by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on the 
Thamea ; "and I said to him," says Boawell, "with some 
emotion, that I was now thinking of two friends we had 
lost, who once lived in the buildings behind us, Beauclerc 
and Garrick." " Ay, sir, (said he tenderly,) and two such 
friends as cannot be supplied." -j" 

"When Beanclerc was labouring under the illness that 
carried him off, Johnson aaid to Boswell, in a faltoring 
Toiee, that he " would walk to the extent of the diunietor 
of the earth to save him." It does not appear what 
Beauclerc had in his nature to excite this tendeiiiesa ; 
bat it is observable, that Johnson had a kind of sjiecula- 
tive regard for rakes and men of the town, if he thouglit 
them not essentially vicious. He seemed willing to 
regard them as evidences of the natural virtue of nil men, 
bad as well as good, and of the excuse furnished for 
irregularity by animal spirits. It is not impossible even 
that he might have thought them rather conventionally 
than abstractedly vicious. He had a eimilar regard for 
Hervey, a great rake who was very kind to him. " Sir," 
said hCj "if you call a dog 'Hervey,' I shall lovo him." 
At the same time it is not to be forgotten, that theso 
rakes were fine gentlemen and men of birth ; represen- 
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tativea, in some respect, of the licence assQjned by 
authority. Beauclerc, however, like Hervey, had a taste 
for better things than he practised, and could love scru- 
pulous men, Boswell has given an interesting account 
of his first intimacy with JoLnaon. Langton and Beau- 
clerc had hecome intimate at Oxford, "Their opi- 
nions and mode of life," we are told, " were so different, 
that it seemed utterly imposaihle they should at all 
agree ; " hut Beauclerc " had so ardent n love of literature, 
BO acute an understanding, snch elegance of manners, 
and so well discerned the excellent qualities of Mr. 
Langton, a gentleman eminent not only for worth and 
learning, hut for an inexhaustible fund of entertaining 
conversation, that they became intimate friends." 

"Johnson, soon after thia acqusiintance begun, passed a con- 
siderable time at Oxford. He at first thought it strange that 
Langton should associate so much with one who had the cha- 
racter of being loose, both in his prineiplea and practiee, but, 
by degrees, he bimseU" was faaeinatcd. Mr. Beauc;lcrc's being 
of the St. Albans family, and having, in some particulars, it 
resemblance to Charles the Secondj contributed, in Johnson's 
imagination, to throw a luatre upon Ms other qualities; and, 
in a short time, the moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, dissi- 
pated Beaueler^ were companions. '\^T]at a coalition!* gaid 
Garritik, when he heard of this : ' I shall have my old friend to 
hail out of the round-house,* But I can bear testimony that 
it was a very agreeable association. ■ Beauclerc was too polite, 
and valued learning and wit too much, to offend Johnson by 
sallies of infideUty or licentiousness ; and Jolinson delighted 
in the good qualities of Beauclerc, and hoped to correct the 
evil. Innumerable were the Bcenes in which Johnson was 
amused by these young men. Beauclerc could take more 
liberty with him than any body with whom I ever saw him ; 
but, on the other hand, Beauclerc was not spared by his 
respectable companion, when reproof waa proper. Beauclerc 
bad such a propensity to satire, that at one time, Johnson said 
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gire pun, ■>■ jsa fenv «aai gira Me pan, 

[Knnr of vhat joa sMd. bat fiva seeag joor atentkia.' At 

anodwr datc^ ap^jing ta Ub, widi « dight dtenlMiB, » Im dT 

Fopcbenid— 

Eveiy thing tliaa dost diowa tlie one^ and e¥«i7 Uiing tlwa 
Mtjtt tbe oiIkt/ At anoUier tiiae be said to Um, ' Thj bddy 
is all rice, and tbj Bund all Tirnie.' Beattolerc not wemi&g to 
rdkh the compUme&t, Johnson said, * Naj, sir, Alesaudt^r Hk 
Great, raarching; in triiUDpifa into Babjton, could not haT« 
desiretl to bxve had mor« nid to him.* " * 

The Streets in the Adelphi, — John, Robert, Adam, &c. 
are named from the builders. In this instance, the names 
are well bestowed ; but the " fond attempt," on the part of 
bricklayers and builders in general to give a " dentil- 
less lot " to their names in the same way, is very idlsi 
Wherever we go now-a-days, among the new buildi&gai 
especially in the snburbs, we meet with names that no- 
body knows anything about, nor ever will know. Pro- 
bably, 33 knowledge increases, this custom will go out. 
With this exception, streets in the British metropolis 
have hitherto been named after royalty or nobility, or 
from local circumstances, or from saints. Saints went 
OBt with popery. The reader of the Spectator will w- 
coUect the dilemma which Sir Roger de Coverley under- 
went in his youth, from not knowing whether to usk, for 
Marylebone, or Saint Marylebone. In Paris they have 
streets named after men of letters, There 13 tlie Quai 
de Vohaire; and one of the most frequented thoTOU^hfares 
in that metropolis, for it contains the Post-Offlee, is Jran 
Jacques Boiissemi S(reet. It is not unlikely, that a similar 
custom will take place in England before long. A nobltu 
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man, eminent for Lis zeal m Letalf of the aJvaocement of 
society, lias called a road in his neighbourhood, Addiaon 
Eoad.* 

In John Street, Adelphi, are the rooms of the Society 
for the £nGoaragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. This society originated in 1753, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Shipley, an artiat, and, as the title implies, is very 
miscellaneous in its ohject ; perhaps too much so to make 
sufficient impression. It gives rewardB for discoTcries of 
all sorts, and for performances of youth in the fine arts. 
It iSj however, one of those combinations of zealous and 
intelligent men, which have marked the progress of latter 
timea, and which will have an incalculable effect on pos- 
terity. Its great room is adorned with the celebrated 
pictures of Mr, Barry, which he painted in order to refute 
the opinion that Englishmen had no genius for the higher 
department of art, no love of miisilc, &c., nor a proper 
relish of anything, "even life itself " The statement of 
these positions was not so discreet as the paintings were 
clever. Mr. Barry was one of those impatient seli'-wiUed 
men who, with a portion of genuine power, think it greater 
than it ia, and will not take the pains to make themselves 
masters of their own weapons. His pictures in the Adel- 
phi, which are illustrations of the progress of society, are 
striking, ingenious, with great elegance here and there, 
and now and then an evidence of the highest feeling ; as 
in the awful pity of the retributive angel who presides 
over the downfall of the wicked and tyrannical- But the 
colouring ia bad and "foxy;" Ma Elysium is deformed 
with the heterogeneous dresses of all ages, William Penn 
talking in a wig and hat with Lycurgus, &c. (which, how- 
ever philosophically such things luight be regarded in 
another world, are not fitly prefiented to the eye in this) ; 
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by way of disproving the bad taste of the English, 
in music, he haa put Dr. Burney ill a coat a.iid toupee, 
flaating among the water iiympha ! The consequence is, 
that although these pictures are, perhaps, the best ever 
exhibited together in England by one artist, they fall 
ihort of what he intended to establish by them, as far as 
England is concerned. 

Between Adam Street and George Street, on the other 
ride of the Strand, is Bedford Street, the site of an old 
mansion of the Earls and Dukes of Bedford, 

With George Street commence the precincts of an 
ancient " Inn," or palace, originally belonging to the 
Bishops of Norwich ; then to Charlea Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk ; then to the Archbishops of York, from whom it 
was called York House j then to the Crown, who lot it to 
lord Chancellor Egerton and to Bacon ; then to the 
Ijake of Buckingham, the faTourite, who rebuilt it with 
great magnificence, and at whoee death it was let to the 
Earl of Northumberland ; and finally to the second Duke 
of Buckingham, who pulled it down and couTerted it into 
the present streets and alleys, the names of which contain 
his designation at full length, eyen to the sign of the 
genitive case, for there is an " Cy Alley: "so that we 
Iiave George, Villiers, Duke, Of, Buckingham. 

Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, was the man who, on his 
jnarriage with Henry VHI/s sister, appeared at a tourna- 
ment on a horse that bad a cloth half frieze and half gold, 
■with that touching motto, — 

Cloth of gold, do not thou despise, 
Though thou be matched with cloth of Mze : 
Cloth of frize, be not thou too bold, 
Though thou be matched with cloth of gold. 

Bacon belongs to Gray's Inn, and the second Duke of 
Buckingham to WaUingford House, where be chiefly re- 
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sided (on the site of the present Admiralty) : but the 
reader, who should go down Buckingham Street, and con- 
template the spot which Inigo Jones and the trees have 
beautified, will not fail to be struck with the many dif- 
ferent spirits that have passed through this spot, — the 
romantic Suffolk ; the correct Egerton ; the earth-moving 
Bacon ; the first Buckingham with a spirit "equal to hia 
fortunes ; the second, witty but selfish, who lavished them 
away ; and all the visitors, of so many different qualities, 
which these men must have had, crowding or calmly 
moving to the gate across the water, in quiet or in jollity, 
clients, philosophers, poets, courtiers, mistresses, gallant 
masques, the romance of Charles the First's reign, aod 
the gaudy revelry of Charles II. A little spot remains, 
with a few trees, and a graceful piece of art, and the 
river flowing as calmly aa meditation. 

The only vestige now remaining of the splendid 
mansion of the Buckinghams is the Water-Gate at the 
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end of Buckingham Street, callerl York Stairs *, and 
built by Iiiigo Jones, It has been much ailimred, and 
must have admitted, in its time, tlie entrance of many 
extraordinary persona. 

York Buildings affords us another name, not unworthy 
to be added to the most useful and delightful of these, 
Kichard Steele, who lived here, juat before he retired 
into Wales. The place in his time was celebrated for a 
concert-1'oom. We must not omit the termination of a 
curious dispute at the gate of York House, to which 
Pepys was a witness. 

" 30th (September 1(561). This morning up bt/ mimnshitre, at 
five o'clock," {here was one of the great secrets of the animal 
spirits of tliose times), " to Whitehall, to meet Mr. More at the 
Privy Scale, and there I heard of n fray between the two 
embassadora of Spaine and France, and that this day being the 
day of the entrance of an embaasador from Sweeden, they 
intended to fight for the precedence. Our king, I heard, 
ordered that no Englishman should meddle in the business, but 
let them do what they would. And to that end, all the soldiers 
in. town were in arms all the day long, and some of the train 
bands in the city, and a great hustle through the city all the 
day. Then we took coach (which was tho husineBs I came for) 

• "York Stilirs," eavsthc author of tlie 'Critical Reviews (if Public 
Builtb'Tlgsi,' qHfited in 'Bruyley'fl Loadon and Middlesex/ " form nnqaea- 
tjonably the wmsi ■perfect piscc (if building thnt doe^ Uonotit to liiigo 
J<ine!i: it is plunnt'd in so ?xciui«ite a U^te, formed of iracli equal and 
hamniiiiious putis, nnd udomoil willj sucli propei and elegant decorptionSi 
that uuthing fan be cenaiirod or added. It is Bt onee happy in ita 
■ituadQn lieyoad cmnpiiTitJon, anil fancied in a atyle exactly suited to 
that gittutinn. Tha rotk-work, or rudtic, can never be better iutroduced 
than in baiLdingB by the side at water ; and, indeed, it 19 a great question 
vfhether it ought to have been made use of anyifhere else, On the 
side nest tlie river sppcnr the arms of the Villiers family; and on the 
north front is inacriticd thf^ir nwtto : Fuki Qilicula Crux, — The CroM is 
the touch-fttBue of faith, On this aide is a ensall terrace, planted with 
lime-trees; the whole supported hy a rate raised upon the houses in the 
aeighboHring streets ; anrl being indoecd fioni the [lublic, fonn» an agtw 
able promenade fijr th« inhabitants." 

a a 
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to Chelsey, to my Lord Ft'iyj Seale, and there got him to seal 
the business. Herij I saw by daylight two very fine pictures 
in the gallery, that a little while ago I saw by night ; and did 
also go all over the house, and found it to be the prettiest con- 
trived house that ever I saw in my life. So hack again ; and 
at 'WTiitehall light, and saw the soldieTs and people running up 
and down the streets. So I went to the Spanish emhasaador'a 
and the French, and there saw great preparitiona on both 
aides; but the French made the most noise and ranted moat, 
but the other made no etir almost at all ; so that I was afraid 
the other would have too great a conquest over them. Then 
U> the wsrdrobe and dined there; and then abroad, and in 
Cheapside bear, that the Spanish hatb got the best of it, and killed 
three of the French eoach-horBes and several men, and is gone 
through the city next to our king's coach ; at which, it is 
strange to see bow all the city did rejoice. And indeed, we 
do naturally all love the Spjmish aad hate the French. But I, 
09 I am in all things ciirioua, presently got to the water side, 
and there took oars to Westminster Palace, and ran nftcr thetn 
through all the dirt, and the streets full of people ; till at last, 
in the Mewes, I saw the Spanish coach go with fifty drawn 
swords at least to guard it, and our soldiers shouting for joy. 
And so I followed the coach, and then met it at York House, 
where the embassador lies ; and there it went in with great 
state. So then I went to the French house, where I observe 
Still, that there is no men in the world of a more insolent 
spirit where they do well, nor before they begin a matter, and 
more abject if they do miscarry, than these people are; for 
they all look like dead men, and not a word among them, bat 
shake their heads. The truth is, the Spaniards were not only 
observed to fight more desperately, but also they did outwitt 
them ; first in lining their own harncsae with chains of iron that 
they could not be cut, then in setting their coach in the most 
advantageous place, and to appoint men to guard every one 
of their horses, and others for to guard the coacli, and others 
the coachmen. And, above all, in setting upon the French 
horses and killing them, for by that means the French were 
not able to stir. There were several men slaine of the French, 
and one or two of the Spaniards, and one Englishman by a 
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ballet. 'Wliich is Terj obaemhle, the Fi^encb were at leait 
four to one ia cumber, lod bad near one Iiandred eaaes of 
piatola among them, and the Spaniards had not one gim among 
them, which is for their honour for erer, and the Others' disgrace. 
Bo baring been verr much d&ubed with dirt, I got a cfl^ch and 
home; where I vexed my wife io tiling ber of thii storj, and 
pleading for the Spaniards against the French." * 

In James the Second's time, the French embaesy bad 
tbe house of their rival, and drew the town to see Popish 
devices in wai-work. 

" The fourth of April,*' aavs Evelvn (1672), " I went to see 
the fopperies of the Papists u Somerset House and Tork 
House, where now the French ambassador had csosed to be 
rept^i^nted our Btessed SaTiour at the Paschal Sopper with 
his disciples, io figures and pqppeU made as big as the life, of 
wnX'Work, curiously clad and litting round a large table, the 
room nobly bung, and thinln^ with innumerable lamps and 
c^idles ; this was exposed to all the world ; tO tbe city come 
to see it : such libertj had Uie Eoman Catholieka at thi* time 
obtained." t 

Thej have obtained more Libertj gince, and can dis 
pense with these "fopperiea." At leaet thej would do 
well to think so. 

Hungerford Market takes its name from an old Wilt- 
Bhire family, who bad a mangioa here in the tiuie of 
Cliarlfis IX, which tliey parted with. Like others, to tbe 
encroachments of trade. It used to be an inconvenient 
and disagreeable place, little frequented : but haa lately 
been converted into a handsome market, and put an end 
to the monopoly of Billingsgate. 

No. 7. in Craven Street, is celebrated aa having been, 
at one time, the residence of Franklin. What a change 
along the shore of the Thames in a few years (for two 
centuries are less thaii a few in the lapse of time), from 

* Diazy, voL i. ji.ti21. 

f xajftncinef John Evel^ Ek|." Second edit toL iL p. 964. 
B 3 
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the residence of a set of haughty nobles, who never 
dreamt that a tradesman could be anjthing but a 
tradesman, to that of a. yeoman's son, and a printer, who 
was one of the founders of a nrreat state i 
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Northumberland Houae is the only one remaining of 
all the great mansions which lorded it on the river's side. 
Xt was built by Meury Howard, Earl of Northaaipton, 
sott of the famous Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, the 
poet ; but a veiy unworthy son, except in point of capacity. 
He was one of those men, who, wanting a aenae of moral 
beauty, are in every otbex respect wise in vain, and 
succeed only to become despised and unhappy. He was 
the groascst of flatterers ; paid court to the most opposite 
rivals, in the worat manner ; and seems to have stuck at 
nothing to obtain his ends. His perception of what was 
great, extrinaically, led him to build this princely abode ; 
and his worship of success and court favour degraded 
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him into an accomplice of Carr, Earl of Someraet. It is 
thought hy the historians, that he died just in time to 
save him from the disgraceful consequencea of the murder 
of Sir Tliomas Overbury.* 

Northumberland House was built upon the site of the 
old hospital of St. Maiy lioncesvaux, — Oshome sayBj 
with Spanish gold. " Part of the present mansion," says 
the Londhiium JRedivivum, *'is from the designs of 
Bernard Jgnsen, and the frontispiece or gateway from 
those of Gerard Christmas. This gateway caunot possibly 
he described correctly, as the ornaments are scattered in 
the utmost profusion, from the base to the attic, which 
supports a copy of Michael Angelo's celebrated lion. 
Double ranges of grotesque pilasters inclose eight niches 
on the sides, and there are a bow window and an open 
arch above the gate. The basement of the whole front 
contains fourteen nichei^ with ancient weapons creased 
within them ; and the upper stories have twenty-four 

* In 1596, ^^orthamptun -n-ritcs thus to Lord Burghlcy (Essex's praat 
enemy), upnn prcaentiag to him a dteotional fom position. " The weight 
nf j'unr lordship's piercing judgment held ine in so rdveTend fln awe, as 
before 1 were encouraged by two or three of my friends, wbo had a taste, 
] durst not present this treutisc to )our vievf ; Ijitt since thoir partiality 
taUi made me thus bold, ray OTrn affection to sanctify this labour to 
yourself hnth modo me impudent." 

Tet in the yew succeeding, our authority oliser^'es, he has the 
foLowing passage in a letter to Essex: — " Some friend of mine meoiu 
tkis day, before night, to merit my devotion and uttermost gratitude liy 
seeking to ilo good to rnu; the success whereof my prayers in tbe 
meantime &hail recommend to that heat gale of wind that may favour it. 
Your lordsillip, by your last purchase, hail) almost enraged the diomedary 
that woulit have won th« Queen of Sheba's favonr by bringing pearls. 
If you could once lie as fortunate in dragging old Levialhau (Hurghley) 
and hia cub, tnrtnmum co!ul>nna (Sir Hubert Cecil), 06 the prophet 
termcth them, out of this den of rruscliievous deTice, the better part of 
the world would prefer your "virtue to that of Hercules." See " Memoirs of 
the Peera of Jame« I." p. 24!}, Such " wise men " are the worst of fools. 
And here he was acting, as such men are apt to do, Uke one of the com- 
numeat &»la, in saying such contradictory tlungs under his own buid. 
B 4 
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windows, in two ranges, with pierce Tjattlements. Eaci 
wing terminates in a cupola, and the angles have rustic 
quoins. The quadrangle within the gate is in a better 
style of building, but rather distinguished by simplicity 
than grandeur; and the garden next the Thames, with 
many trees, serves to screen the mansion from those 
disagreeable objects which generally honnd the shores of 
the riyer in this vast trading- city." 

" Korlhumberland House was diaeoTCred to he on fire 
Match 18. 17S0, at five o'clock in tlie morning, wkitjh raged 
from that hour till eight, whcsn the whole front nest the Strand 
was completely destroyed. Dr. Percy's aparlmenta were con- 
sumed ; but great part of his library escaped the general 
ruin."* 

We have been the more particular in laying thia ex- 
tract before our readers, because, though the house still 
exists, the public see little of it. All they behold, indeed, 
is the screen or advanced guard, which is no very fine 
siglit, and only serves to narrow the way. Of the quad- 
rangle inside the public know nothing ; and thousiinda 
pass every day without suspecting that there is such a 
thing as a tree on the premises. 

The Percys had this house in consequence of a marriage 
with the daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, who was North- 
ampton's nephew. During the EarPs possession it wag 
called Suffolk House, and furnished an escape to a person 
of the name of Emerson from one of the mad pranks of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who was for fighting every- 
body- His lordahip had had sundry fits of ague, which 
brought him at last to be " so lean and yellow, that scarfl 
any man," he says, " did know him." 

" It happened," he continues, " during thia sickness, that I 
walked abroad one day towards 'Whitehall, where, meeting with 

* YoLiv. p.303. 
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one Emerson, who spoke very tlis^racefiil words of Sir Holwrt 
Harlej, being tten my dear frienJ, my weakness could not 
hinder me to be sensible of my friend's dishonour ; shaking him, 
tberefore, liy a long beard be wore, I stept a little luiide, atid 
drew my sword in the street ; Caplain Thomas Scrivan, a friend 
of mine, not being far off on one side, and divers friends of his 
OD the other side. All that saw me wondered hovr I could go, 
heing so weak and consumed as I was, but much more that I 
would offer to fight ^ howsoever, Emerson, insteau of drawing 
his swort), ran away into SufToIk House, and afterwards in- 
formed the Lords of the Council of what I had done; who, 
not long after sending for me, did not ao much reprehend my 
taking part with my friend, as that I would adventure to fight, 
being in such a bad condition of health."* 

The disgraceful words spoken by Emerson were very 
Ukely nothiDg at all, except to his lordship's ultra-chi- 
valrous fancy; but this is a curious scene to imagine at 
the entrance of the present quiet Northumberland House, 
— Emerson slipping into the gate with horror in his 
looks, and the lean and yellow ghost of the knight-ernint 
behind him, sword in hand. 

Mr. Malcolm has spoken of the apartments of Dr. Percj. 
This was Dr. Percy, Eiabop of Dromore, who gave an 
impulse to the spirit of the modern muse by his Iteliques 
of Ancient English Poetry. He was a kinsman of the 
Northumberland family. We believe it was in Northum- 
berland House that his friend Goldsmith, stammering out 
a fine speech of thanks to a personage in a splendid dress 
whom he took for the Duke, was informed, when he had 
done, that it was bis Grace's "gentleman." 

A little way up Catherine Street is Exeter Street, where 
Johnson first lodged when he came to town. His lodgings 
were at the house of Mr. Morris, a stay-maker. He dined 
at the Pine-apple in New Street, " for eightpence, with 

• " Lifu of Edward Lord Ilerbert df Cbarbury," in tlie " Auto- 
biography," p. 110. 
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very good company." Several of them, he told Eoswe! 
had travelled. " They expected to meet every day ; but 
did not know one another's names." The rest of his 
information is a curious Sind interesting speeimen of hia 
disposition. " It used," said he, " to coat the rest a 
shilling, for they drank wine : but I had a cut of meat for 
sixpence, and bread for a penny, and gave the waiter a 
penny ; so that I was quite as well served, nay, belter 
than the rest, for they gave the waiter nothing." John- 
son drank at this time no fermented liquors. Boswell 
supposes that he had gained a knowledge of the art of 
living in London from an Iriiih painter, whom he knew at 
Birmingham, and of whom he gave this account. 

" Thirty pounds a-year," acconling to this economical piilo- 
Bopher, " wns enough to enable a man to live thete wttlioiit 
being contemptible. He allowed ten pounds for clothes and 
linen. He said a man mig-ht live in a, garret at eiglit«en pence 
a weeki few people would inquire where he lodged: and if 
they did, it was easy to say, ' Sir, I lun to be found at such a 
place.' By spending three pence at a cofiee-house, he might 
be for Bome hours every day in very good company ; be might 
dine for sixpence, breakfast on bread sad milk for a penny, 
and do without supper. Oh clean-ghirt day he went abroad 
and paid visits." * 

The Strand end of Catherine Street is mentioned in 
Gay's " Trivia" for a notoriety which it now unfortunately 
shares with too many places to render it remarkable. 
His picture of one of the -women h.e speaks of possesses a 
literal truth, characteristic of the whole of this curious 
poem. 

" 'Ti£ she who nightly strolls with aaantering pace ; 
No stubborn stays her yielding shape embrace ; 
Beneath the lamp her tawdry ribnnds glare, 
The new scower'd manteaii, and the slattern air; 






■ BoHwell, VI)]. i. p. 81. 
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High draggled pctticoots her travels show, 
And, hollow cheeks nvith oxtful blushes glow. 

" In riding-hood, near Tavern door she plies. 
Or muffled pinners hide her livid eyea. 
With empty band-bos she delights to range, 
And feigus a distant errand froEi the 'Change." 

Gay conteats himself with a picture, iind a, warning;. 
In our times, we have leumt to pity the human heings, 
aod to think what can be done to remedy the first causes 
of the evil. 

The houses between Catherine Street and Burleigh 
Street stand upon ground formerly occupied by Wimble- 
don House, a mansion built by Sir Edward Cecil, whom 
Charles I. created Viscount Wimbledon. It was burnt 
down ; and Stow says, that the day before, his lordship's 
countiy house at Wimblefloii was blown up. 

The late Lyceum was built about the year 1765, as an 
academy and exhibition-roomj in anticipation of the royal 
one then contempUted. It did not succeed ; and part of it 
was converted into a theatre for musical performances. 
It then became a place uf exhibition for large, panoramic 
pictures, among whiclr we remember with pleasure the 
battle piecea of Robert Ker Porter (Seringapatam, Acre, 
&c.). A species of entertainment then took place in 
it, which has justly been called " useful and liberal," 
presenting, on a regular stage, pictures or scenes of fa- 
UTOus places, while a person read accounts of them from 
a desk. We remember the ^gyptiana, or description of 
^gypt, and, if we mistake not, an attempt, not quite so 
well founded, to illustrate the scenes of Milton's Allegro 
and Penseroso. Neither of the attempts met with success ; 
but the former, perhaps, might be tried again with ad- 
vantage, now that information and the thirst for it have so 
wonderfully increased. The panorama, however, may 
have realised all that can be done in this way. Yisitors to 
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those (idtnirable contrivances may be almost said to become 
travellers ; and a reader at liand might disturb them, like 
an impertinence. We recollect being so early one morDing 
at a panorama, that we hail the [(lace to ourselves. The 
room was without a sound, and the scene Florence ; and 
when we came out, the noise and crowd of the streets had 
an effect on us, as if we had been suddenly transported 
out of an Italian solitude. The Lyceum hae since been 
handsomely rebuilt as a new English Opera House, under 
the management of Mr. Arnold, who has done much to 
cultivate a love of music in this country. Over the for- 
. mer theatre, we believe, was a room built by him for the 
members of the famous Beef- Steak Club, equally celebrated 
for loving their steaks and roasting one another.* 

The little crowded nest of shop-counters and wild 
beasts, called Exeter Change, which has lately been 
pulled down, took ita name from a mansion belonging to 
the Bishop of Exeter, whether on the south or north 
side of the street does not appear. It is not necessary 
that the spot should have been the same. Any connexion 
with a large mansion, or its neighbourhood, is suflicient 
to give name to a new house. Pennant thinks, we know 
not on what authority, that the great Lord Bnrleigh had 
a mansion on the spot ; and he adds, that he died here. 
Exeter Change was supposed to have been buUt in the 



* The author of a " History of the CI uba of Ijondon" (vol. ii. p. 3.), says 
that this U not the Beef-Steak Club of 'which Esti^ouTt, the comeiliap, 
was atavrard, and Sirs. WofSogton president. He d^riTes itis origiu from 
an accidental dinner taken tij Lord Peterborongh in the Bcenic room of 
Rich the Morleqnia, over Covent Garden Theatre. Tlie origiimJ gridinia, 
on which Eidi broiled the Peer's beef steak, is still prcaerved, a» Uie 
patladiiun of the Clah; and th:; members have it (la^aved on their 
buttons. It has generally, w« believe, admitted the leading men iif the 
day, of whatever description, provide*! they can joke aiid bear joking. 
The author jnat mentioned sal's, that Lord Sandwich's and Witfcag'i dayi 
are generaUj' quoted a» the golden p6iiod of the toaiety. 
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reign of William and Mary, aa a speculation. The lower 
storj, at the beginning of the last century, was appropriated 
to the shops of milliners ; and upholsterers had the upper. 
In the year 1721, the town were invited to this place to 
look at a bed. 

"Mr, Normond Cony," aaitb the historian, "exhibited ft 
singiilw bed for two shillings and sixpence each person, the 
product of his Own ingenuity; the curtains of which were 
woven in the naost ingenious manner, with feathera of the 
greatest variety and beauty he could procure ; the ground 
Tepresented Trhite dunask, mixed with silver and omamenta 
of various descriptions, supporting vases of llowers ond fruits. 
Each curtain had a purple border a foot in breadth, branched 
with flowers shaded with scarlet, the valence and bases the 
same. The bed was eighteen feet in height; and from the 
description must have been a superior effort of genius, equally 
original with the works of the South Sea Islanderg, whoae 
eloaka, mantles, and caps, grace the collection formed by 
Captain Cook, now preserved in the British Museum."* 

This was a gentle exhibition enough. Sixty years ago, 
instead of the bed, was presented the right honourable 
body of Lord Baltimore, a personage who ran away with 
young ladies against tht^ir will. The body lay " in state," 
previoualy to ita interment at Epsom. Lord Baltimore 
was succeeded by the wild beasts, who kept possession in 
their narrow unhealthy cages till the death of the poor 
elephant in 1826, which conspiring with the new spirit of 
improvenient to call final attention to this excrescence 
in the Strand, it was adjudged to be rooted out. The 
death of this unfortunate animal, who seems to have 
had just reason enough to grow mad, had its proper effect, 
in exciting the public to guard against similar evils ; nor 
13 it likely that these intelligent and noble creatures, nor 



LcmdMum Bedivivmii, vuL ir. p. 803. 
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indeed any others, will undergo such a monstrous 
existence again. 

Passing one day by Exeter Change, we beheld a si^ 
strange enough to witness in a. great thoroughfare,— 
fine horse startled, and pawing the ground, at the roar 
lions and tigers. It was at the time, we enppose, wh 
the beasts were beina; fed. 
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USCOIJS'S IXS, AXD THE SEIGHBOrRIIOOD. 

Liacdn's Inn. — Ben Jonaoa's BricUajing. — Enactments against 
Beards. — Oliver Cromwell, More, Hale, and other eminent Student* 
(tfLincdn's Inn. — Lincoln's Inn Fields, or Square. — Houses there 
built by Inigo Jones. — Pepys's Admiration of the Comforts of Mr. 
Povej'. — Stu^eons' College. — Sir Richard and Lady Fanshawe, and 
Lord Sandwich. — Execution of the patriotic Lord Russell, with an 
Account of the Ciicumstandes that led to and accompanied it, and 
tome RemaiiLS on his Character. — Affecting Passages from the Lettos 
of his Widow. — Ludicrous Story connected with Kewcastle Hoose. — 




isoolk's Ikn, upon the side of Chancery 
Lune, presents a long, old front of 
brick, more simple than clean. It is sa- 
turated with the London smoke. With- 
in is a handsome row of buildings, and 
a garden, in which Bickerstaff describes 
himself as walking, by favour of the 
benchers, who had grown old with him. • It will be re- 
collected that Bickerstaff lived in Shire Lane, which leads 
into this inn from Temple-bar. The garden-wall on the 
side next Chancery Lane is said by Aubrey to have been 
the scene of Ben Jonson's performance as a bricklayer. 
We have spoken of it in our remarks on that lane ; but 
shall now add the particulars. " His mother, after his 
father's death," says Aubrey, " married a bricklayer ; and 
'tis generally said that he wrought for some time with his 
father-in-law, and particularly on the garden-wall of 
Lincoln's Inn, next to Chancery Lane." Aubrey's report 
adds, that "a knight, or bencher, walking through and 
hearing him repeat some Greek names out of Homer, 

* Tatler, No. 100. 
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discoursing with Mm, and findiog him to have a wit 
extraordinsTj, gave htm some exhibition to maintain Iiim 
at Trinity College in Cambridge."* Fuller says, that he 
had been there before at St, John's, and that he was 
obliged by the family poverty to return to the bricklaying.f 
" And let them not blush," says this good-hearted writer, 
" that have, but those who have not a lawful calling. He 
helped in the buildinnf of the new structure of Lincoln's 
Inn, where, having a trowell in his hand, he had a book 
in Ms pocket." A late editor of Beti Jonson rejects these 
litei^ry accounts of the poet's bricklaying as " figments."! 
And he brings his author's own representations to prove 
that he left the business, not for the University, but the 
continent. As this writer has nothings however, to 
oppose to what Aubrey and Fuller believed respecting 
the rest, the reports, so far, arc worth as much as they 
were before. Nobody was more likely than Ben Jonson 
to carry a Greek or Latin book with him on such occa- 
sions ; nor, as far as that matter goes, to let others become 
aware of it. 

Pennant's sketch of Lincoln's Inn continuea to be the 
best, notwithstanding all that has been said of it since his 
time. He begins with observing, that "the gate is of 
brick, but of no small ornament to the street." This is 
the gate in Chancery Lane. 

" It was built," be continues, "by Sir Thomas Lovel, once 
member of this inn, and afterwards treasurer of the tousehold to 
Hera-y VII. The other piirts were rebuilt at different times, but 
much about the aarae period. None of the original building 
is left, for (t was fonned oyt of the house of the Bluck Friars, 
which fronted Holfaom end of the palace of Ralph Nevil, 
Chancellor of England, and Bishop of Chichester, built by him 
in the reign of Henry HI., on a piece of ground granted to 
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lum by the king. It cantinned to be inhabited by gome of the 
niccessors in the eee. Tbk was th^ original site of the 
DominicaDS or Black Friars, before they removed to the spot 
now known by tliat nsmc On part of the ground, now covered 
with buildings, Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, htiilt an Inne, as 
it was jn those days called, for hlmsdf, in which he died in 
1312. The ground did belong to the Black Friars; und waa 
granted by Edward I. to that great Enrl. The whole has re- 
imcd his name. One of the Bishops of Chichester, in alber 
times, did grant leases of the buildinga to certain students of 
the lawi resen'ing to themselves a rent, tind lodgings for thepi- 
aelves whenever they eame to town. This seems to have taken 
place about the time of Henry VII." 

"The chapel," continues our author, "was designed by Inigo 
Jones; it is built upon massy pillars, and affords, under its 
shelter, an excellent walk. This work evinces that Inigo never 
WE3 designed for a gothic architect. The Lord Chancellor 
holds his sittings in the great hall. This, like that of the 
Temple, had its revels, and great Christmaasea. Instead of the 
Lord of Misrule, it had its King of the Cocknies. They had 
idso ft Jack Straw ; but in the time of Queen Elizabeth he, 
and all his adherents, were utterly banished. I must not 
omit, that in the Baroe reign sumptuary laws were made to 
regulate the dress of the members of the house ; who were 
forbidden to wear long hair, or great ruffa, cloaks, boots, or 
spurs. In the reign of Henry VIII. beards were prohibited 
at the great table, under pain of ])aying double commons. 
His daughter, Elizabeth, in the first year of her reign, confined 
them to a fortnight's growth, under penalty of 3«, 4d. : but 
the fashion prevailed so strongly, that the prohibition was 
repealed, and no manner of size limited to that venerable ex- 
crescence."* 

'Tis merry in the hall, 

WTien beai'ds wag all, 



says the proyerb ; but the lawyers In those days tad 
already so many refreshments to their aoleinnity, in masks 
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and revels, that it was thooglit necessary to provide for 
decency of mastication, in ordinary. Attempts to regulate 
trifles of this sort, liowever, have always been found more 
difficult than any others, the impertinence of the inter- 
ference being in proportion. Think of the officers 
watchinjr the illegal growth of the beard ; the vexation 
of the " dandies," who wanted their heards out of doors ; 
and the resentment of the unservile part of the elders ! 
He that parted with his beard, rather than hia three and 
foorpence, would be looked upon as an alien. 

In the hall of Lincoln's Inn ts Hogarth's celebrated 
failure of *' Paul preaching before Felix." It seems hard 
upon a great man to exhibit a specimen of what he could 
not do. However, the subject does not appear to have 
been of the society's choosing. A bequest had been made 
them which produced a commission to Hogarth, probably 
io expectation tliat he would illustrate some of the con- 
sequences of good laws in his usual manner. 

Old Forteseue was of Lincoln's Ino ; Spelman, the great 
antiquary ; Sir Thomas More ; Cromwell ; Sir Mathew 
Hale ; Lord Chancellor Egerton, otherwise known by hia 
title of Lord Ellesmere ; Shaftesbury, the statesman ; and 
Lord Mansfield. Dr. Donne also studied there for a short 
time, but left the Inn to enjoy an inheritance, and became 
a clergyman. However, he returned to it in after life as 
preacher of the lecture ; which office he held about two 
years, to the great Rstisfactioa of his hearers. Tillotson 
was another preacher. It is difficult to present to one's 
imagination the venerable judges in their younger days; 
to think of Hale as a gay fellow (which he was till an 
accident made him otherwise); or fancy that Sir Thomas 
More had any other face but the profound and ponderous 
one in his pictures. His face, indeed, must have been 
full of meaning enough at all times ; for at twenty-one he 
waa a stirring youth in Parliament ; and at twenty he 
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took to wearing a hair-sliirt, as nn aid to his meditations. 
It is interesting to fancy Jiim ptissing us in the Inn square, 
with a glance of his deep eye ; we (of posterity) being in 
the secret of his hair-shirt, which the less informed pas- 
sengers are not. 

The account of Hale's change of character, on his 
entrance into Lincsoln's InOj. merits to be repeated. 

"At Oxford," Bays bis biographer, "he fell iato jnany levitiea 
and extravagances, and was preparing to go along with hia 
tutor, who went chaplain to Lord Vere, into the Low Countries, 
with a resolution of entering himself into the Prince of 
Orange's army, when lie was diverted from Lb design by 
being engaged in a lawsuit with Sir William Whitmore, who 
laid claim to part of his estate. Afterwards, hy the persuasions 
of Sergeant GlanviUe, who happened to he hia counsel in this 
case, and had an opportunity of ohserving bis capacity, he 
resolved upon tlie study of the law, and was admitted of 
Lincoln's Ian, November 8, 1629. Sensible of the time he 
had lost in frivolous pursuits, he now studied at the rate of 
si.xteen hours a-day, and tbrew aside all appearance of vanity 
in his nppareL He is said, indeed, to have neglected his dresa 
so much, that, being a strong and well-bailt man, he was once 
taken hy a press-gang, as a person very fit for sea-service, 
which pleasant mistake made him regard more decency in hia 
dothes for the future, though never to any degree of extra- 
Tagant finery. ^Vhnt confirmed him still more in a scrioua 
and reg^tilar way of hfe was an accident, which Is related to 
have befallen one of his companions, Hale, with other young 
students of the Inn, bcuig invited out of town, one of the 
company called for so mucb wine, that notwithstanding all 
Hale could do to prevent it, he went on in his excess tiU he 
fell down in a fit, seemingly dead, and was with some difficidty 
recovered. This particularly affected Hale, in whom the 
principles of religion hod been early implanted; and, therctbre, 
retiring into another room, and falling down upon his knees, 
he prayed earnestly to God, both for his friend, that he might 
he restored to life again, and for himself, that he might 
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te forgiven for being present and conntenancmg so m«cb 
excess ; and he vowed to God, that he would never again keep 
company in that tnnnner, nor drink a healtli wLUe lie live*!. 
His friend recovered ; and from this time Mr. Hale forsook 
all his gay acquaintance, and divided hia whole time Itetween 
the duties of religion, and the atndjes of his profession." 

Cromwell is supposed to have been about two years in 
Lincoln's Inn, and while he waa there attended to any- 
thing but the law, the future devout Protector being, in 
fact, notliing more or less thnn a gambler and debauchee. 
Howeyer, be is supposed to have run all his round of 
dissipation in that time. Mansfield's residence in Lincoln's 
Inn, when Mr, Murray, gave rise to a singular reference 
in Pope. It 19 in the translation of Horace's ode, ' Later- 
mieaa Venus diu,' where the poet says to the goddess — 

" I fuu not now, ahts t the man 
As in the gentle reign of my Queen Anne. 
To mtmherjlve direct your doves, 
There spread round Murray all your blooming lovea ; 
Noble and young, who strikes the heart 
With every sprightly, every decent part ; 
Equal the injured to defend, 
To charm the mistress, or t<i fix the friend." 

This number Jive to which Venus is to go with her 
doves, points out Murray's apartments in Lincoln's Inn. 
Pope, as we have mentioned elsewhere, thought that 
nature intended his noble acquaintance for an Ovid ; a 
notion partly suggested, perhaps, by Ovid's having been 
a lawyer. It was during his resideuee in Lincoln's Inn, 
that the future Lord Chief Justice is said to liave drunk 
the Preteuder'a health on his knees ; which he very likely 
did. The charge was brought up twen ty years afterwards, 
to ruin his prospects under the Hanover succession ; but 
it came to nothing. One dynasty has do dislike to a 
strong prejudice in favour of a preceding dynasty, when 
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tlie latter has ceasetl to be formidable. The propensity 
to adhere to roj^alty is looked upon as a good symptom ; 
and the event generally answers the expectation. The 
favourite courtiera under the house of Brunaiviek Iiave 
come of Jacobite families- 

A century ago, according to a passage in Gay, Lincoln's 
Inn and the neighbourhood were dangerous p]ac<iSto walk 
th.rough at night. 

" Where Lincoln's Inn, wide space, is railed around, 
Cross not with venturous stepi there oft is found 
The lurking thief, who while the daylip;ht shone, 
Made the wall echo with his begging tone : 
That crutch, which late compassion, moved, shall wound 
Thy lileedfng head, and fell thee to the ground. 
Though thou art tempted by the linkman's call, 
Yet trust him not along the lonely wall ; 
In the midway he'll quunch the flaming brand, 
And share the booty with the pillering band. 
Still keep the public Btreets, where oily rays. 
Shot from the crystal lamp, o'erspread the ways " 

The wall here mentioned is probably that which was not 
long since displaced by the new one, and the elegant struc- 
ture that now adorns the east aide of Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, now a handsome square, aet more 
agreuably than most others, with grass plat sjnd underwood, 
were first disposed into their present regular appearance 
by Iiiigo Jones, under the auspices of a committee of 
gentry and nobility, one of whom was Bacon. Inigo 
built some of the houses, and gave to the grotind.plot of 
the square the exact dimensions of the base of one of the 
pyramids of Egypt. He could not have hit upon a better 
mode of conveying to the imagination a sense of those 
enormous structures. If the passenger stops and pictures 
to bimaelf one of the huge slanting sides of the pyramid, 
aa wide as the whole length of the square, leaning away up 
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into tbe atmosphere, with an apes we know not how higb, 
it will indeed seem to him a kind of atone mouiitain. 

Tlie houses in Lincoln's Ina Fields built hy Inigo 
Jones are in Arch Row (the western side), and may still be 
distinguished. Pennant speaks of one of theni, US being 
"Lindesey House, once the seat of the Earls of Lin- 
desey, and of their deseendanls, the Dukes of Ancaster." 
They are probably still a great deal more handsome 
inside, and more conTeoient, tban any of the flimsy 
modern houses preferred to them ; but London has grown 
so large, that everybody who can afford it lives at the 
fashionable outskirts for the fresh air. It is probable 
that Inigo's houses created an ambition of good building 
in this quarter. Pepys speaks of a Mr. Povey's bouse in 
Lincoln's Ian Fields, as a miracle of elegance and comfort. 
His description of it is characteristic of the snag and 
wondering Pepys. 

" Thence (that is to say, from chapel and the ladies) with 
Mr. Povey home to dinner ; where extraordinary cheer. And 
after dinner up and down to see his house. And in a word, 
melhinks, for his perspective in the little closet; his room 
floored above with woods of several colours, like, but above 
the best cabinet-work lever saw; hi* grotto and vault, with 
his bottles of wine, and n well therein to keep them cool \ his 
furniture of all sorts ; hia bath at the top of the house, good 
pictures, and his manners of eating and drinking; do surpass 
all that ever I did see of one man in all my life." * 

The Country and City Mouse, in Pope's imitation of 
Horace, go 



whicb had 



To a tall house near Lincoln's Inn, 

Palladifta walls, Venetian doors, 
Grotesco roof:J, and stucco floors. 



The house of a late architect (Sir John Soane) is ob- 

"•— — — — — — — '■ ' 

* Diaij, wt Afpni, voL iL p. 1&5. 
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servable iii Holborn Row (the north side of the square), 
and has a singular but pleasing effect, tLough not quite 
desirable perhaps in this northern climate, where light 
and sun are in request. It presents a case of stone, added 
to the original front, and comprising a balcony and arcane. 
Shrubs and plate-glass complete the taste of its appear- 
ance. On the opposite side of the way (called Portugal 
Row, most likely from our connexion with Portugal in 
Charles tiie Second's time), the inhabitant of the abovQ 
house had the pleasure, we believe, of cofiteiopiatitig his 
owTi work in the handsome front and portico of Surgeons' 
College. This mode of giving a new front to a house, 
and fetching it out into a portico, is an ingenious waj of 
getting Up an ornament to the metropolis at little ex- 
pense. Surgeons' College, instead of being two or three 
old houses with a new face, looks like a separate building. 
In Portugal Row sometime lived Sir Richard Fanshawe, 
in whose quaint translation of Camoens there is oecBsion- 
ally more genuine poetry, than in the less unequal Tersioa 
of Jlickle. This accomplished person was recalled from 
an embassy in Spain, on the ground that he had signed a 
treaty without authority; which was fact; but the sus- 
picious necessity of fiading some honourable way of re- 
moving Lord Sandwich from his command in the navy, 
induced Lady Fanshawe and others to conclude that ha 
was sacrificed to that convenience. He died on the in- 
tended day of his return, of a violent fever, aggravated, not 
improbably, perhaps caused, by this awkward close of hia 
mission : for such things have been, with men of sensitive 
imaginations. His wife, a very frank and cordial woman, 
liaa left interesting memoirs of him, in which she coun- 
tenances a clamour of that day, that Lord Sandwich was 
a coward. She adds^ " He neither understood the custom 
of the (Spanish) court, nor the language, nor indeed any- 
thing but a vicious life ; and thus (addressing her childrea} 
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was he shuffled into your father's employment, to reap 
the benefit of bis five years' negociation.'' * We quote 
this passage here, because Lord Sandi^'ich was himself an 
inhabitant of Lincoln's Inn Fields, Hia want of courage 
(a charge shamefully bandied to and fro between officers 
at that time) is surely cot to be taken for granted upon 
the word of his enemies, considering the testimonies 
borne in his favour by the Duke of York and others^ and 
his numerous successes against the enemy. It is possible, 
however, that the pleasures of Charles's court might have 
done him no good. Sandwich bad been one of Cromwell's 
council. He appears afterwards to have been a gallant of 
Lady CaBtlemain's ; was a great courtier ; and probably 
had as little principle as most public men of that age. 
Pepya, who was bis relation, describes him as being a 
lute-player. 

On Lady Fan ah awe's return to England, she took a 
house for twenty-one years in Holborn Row, (the north 
side of the Fields,) where the contemplation of the houses 
opposite must have been very sad. Her account of the 
circumstances under which she returned is of a melan- 
choly interest. 

" I had not," she aays, " God is my witness, above twenty- 
five doubloons by me &t my husband's deatli, to bring home a 
family of three score servants, but was forced to sell one thousand 
pounds' worth of our own plate, and to spend the Queen's 
present of two thousand doaUIoons in my journey to £ugltvQd, 
not owing nrw leaving one EhiUing debt ia Spain, I thank Goul ; 
nor did my husbiind leave any dtjht at home, which every 
ambassador cannot say, K^either did these circunistancijs 
following prevail to mend my condition, much less found I 
that toinpassion I expected upon the view of myselti that had 
lost at once my husband, and fortune in him, with my son, bat 
twelve months old, in my arms, four daughters, the eldest hut 

* "Mcmoirra of Lady FanshaTre, &c., written by horsdf," 1729, p. 267. 
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thirteen years of age, with the body of my dear husband daily 
in my sight for near six inontlia togetlier, and a distressed 
family, all to be by me in honour and honesty provided for; 
ind, to add to my afllictions, neither persons SCUt to conduct 
me, nor pnss, nor ship, nor money to carry mc one thnusand 
miles, but some few letters of com pi'"*''"'" from Ibc chief 
miniatera, bidding ' God help me ! ' as tbey do to beggan^ anil 
they might have added, ' they had nothing for me,' with great 
truth. But God did bear, and aecj and help me, and brought 
my soul out of trouble; and, by his blessed providence, I ami 
jou live, move, and have omr being, and I humbly pray God 
that that blessed providenee may ever relieve our WU.Qts. 
Amen,"* 

Lady Fanshawe was no coward, whatever her foes may 
have been. During a former voyage with her husband to 
Spain, when she had been married, about six years, the 
vessel was attaclLed by a Turkish galley, oq which occasion 
fihe has left the foUowing touching account of her be- 
haviour : — 

"When we had just passed the straits, we aaw coming 
towards us, with full sitils, a Turkish gidley well manned, and 
we believed we should be all carried away slaves, for this man 
had so laden his ship with goods from Spain, that his guns 
were ueelesa, though the ship carried sixty guns ; he called for 
brandy, and after he had well drunken, and all his men, which 
were near two hundred, he called for arms, and cleared tlic 
deck as well as he could, resolving to fight rather than lose 
his ship, which was worth thirty thousand pounds ; this was 
sad for us pasaengers, but my husband bid ua be sure to keep 
in the cabin, and not appear — the women — which would 
make the Tiu'ka think we were a man-of-war, hut if they saw 
women tbey would take ub for morchantij and board us, lie 
went upon the deck and took a gun and bandoliers, and sword, 
and, with the rest of the ship's company, stood upon deck, 
expecting the arrival of the Turkish man-of'-wflr. This beast, 
the captain, had locked me up in the cabin ; I knocked and 

• "Memoiws of Lady FanAhswfe, &c., written by herBelf," 1729, p. 2B8. 
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called long to no pxirpoae, until at length the cabin-boy came 
ami opened the door ; I, all m tejirs, desired him to he sogowl 
as to give mc his blue thram cap be wore, and bis tarred coat, 
which he did, and I gave him haif-a-crown, and putting them 
on, and flinging away my night clothes, I crept up softly, and 
stood upon the deck by my husband's side, &3 free from sick- 
ncas and fear, aa, I confess, from discretion ; but it was the 
effect of that passion which I could never master. 

"By this time the two vessels were engaged in parley, and 
SO well satisfied with speech and sight of each other's forces, 
that the Turka' man-of-war tacked about, and we continued 
our course. But when your father saw it convenient to 
retrtdt, looking upon me, he blesaed himself, and snatched me 
up in his arms, saying, ' Good God, that love can make this 
change I' and though he seemingly chid me, he would laugh at 
it aa often aa he remembered that voyage." 

We now come to an event, uniting the moat touching 
circumstances of private life with the loftiest utility of 
public, aud the benefits of which we are this day enjojdng, 
perhaps in everj one of our comforts. In this Square, 
now possessed by inhabitants who can think and write aa 
they plei^e on all subjects, and the centre of which is 
adorned with roses and lilacs, was executed the celebrated 
patriot, Lord Russell. We should ill perform any part of 
the object of thia work, if we did not dwell at some length 
upon a scene so interesting, and upon the circumstances 
that led to it. 

Lord Russell (sometimes improperlj called Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, for he had succeeded to the courtesy-title by 
the decease of his elder brothers) was son of WiUiam, 
Earl of Bedford, by Lady Ann Carr, daughter of Carr, 
Earl of Somerset ; and be was beheaded in the year 1683, 
the last year but two of the reign of King Charles II., for 
an alleged conspiracy to seize the King's guards and put 
bira to death. The conspiracy was called the Rye-house 
Plot, but incorrectly as far as Lord Russell was concerned ; 
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for it is not proved that he ever heard of the liouse which 
occasioned the name ; and he was condemned upon alle- 
gations which would have destroyed him, had no sticli 
place existed. The Rye-liouse was a farm near Hoddes- 
don, in Hertfordshire, belonging to one of the alleged 
conspirators, and it had a hye-raad near it through which 
Charles was accustomed to pass in returning from the 
races at Newmarket. It was said that the King was to 
bare been assassinated in this road, but that a fii-e at 
iNewmarketj which put the town into confusion, hastened 
his return to London before the conspirators bad time to 
assemble. 

Charles IL, and his brother, the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II., in the prosecution of those designs 
against the liberty and religion of the state, which are 
now acknowledged by all historians, had lately succeeded 
in producing a strong re-action against tho party opposed 
to them. This party, the Whigs, in tlieir dread of arbi- 
trary power and popery, had attempted with great per- 
tinacity to exclude the Duke of York, an avowed papist, 
from the succession. They had indicted him as a popish 
recusant : they had listened, with too great credulity, to 
the story of a Popish Plot, for which several persons were 
executed ; and while these strong measures were going 
forward, to which the general dread of popery encouraged 
them, they were inquiring into the King's illegal con- 
nexiona with France, and putting the last atiug to lu9 
vexation, by refusing him money. Charles's gambling and 
debaucheries kept him in a perpetual state of poverty. 
Hs was always endeavouring to raise money upon every 
shift he could devise, and misappropriating all he obtained, 
which completed the inglorioHSness of his reign by 
rendering him a pensioner of France, He had a strong 
party of corruptionists in the House of Commons ; hut the 
public feeling against the Duke gave the elections a 
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balance the other way ; and the poor King was compelled, 
from time to time, to purchase what money he wanted, by 
the snrrt;nder of a popular right. 

Driven thus from loss to loss, and not knowing where 
the diminution of his resources would end, Charles at 
length expressed himself willing to limit the powers of a 
Popish successor, though he would not consent to exclude 
him. The Whigs, strong in their vantage-ground, and 
backed by the voice of the country, rejected what they 
would formerly have agreed to, and insisted on the ex- 
clusioui And here the re-action coinmeneed in Charles's 
favour. The T^iga had allied themselves to the dissen- 
ters, whose toleration they advocated in proportion as they 
opposed that of the catholics. It was a contradictioa 
natural enough at that time, when the remembrance of 
Protestant martyrdom was still lively, and the growth of 
philosophy had not neutrahsed the papal spirit, or, at least, 
was not yet understood to have done so ; bat by means 
of this alliance between the Whigs and Presbyterians 
Charles succeeded in awakening the fears of tlie orthodox. 
A secret treaty with the French King enabled him to 
reckon for a time on being able to dispense with the con- 
tributions of Parliament ; and when the latter again 
pressed the exclusion bill, he dissolved themj with high 
complaints of their inveteracy against government, and 
artful insinuations of the favour they showed the dis- 
senters. This declaration was read m nil the churches 
and chapels, and produeed the re-action he looked for. 
The Whig leaders, withdrawing into retirement, seemed 
to give up the contest for the present; but this was no 
BJgnai to power to abstain frara pursuing them. Charles, 
to secure himself a Parliament that should give him 
money without inquiry, and to indulge his brother in 
hig love of revenge (not omitting a portion on his own 
account), set himself heartily about influencing the 
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elections for a new House of Commons. The dissenters 
were persecuted all over the country ; the Whig news- 
papers put down ; one mnn, for his noisy zeal againat 
Popeiy, put to death by means of the most infamoas 
■witnesses, wUo hod ewom on the other side; and 
Shaftesbuiy's life wtis aimed at, but saved by the con- 
trivances of the city authorities. The lihertiea of the city 
were then assailed, with but too great success, by means 
of judges placed on the bench for that purpose. Other 
corrupt law officers were brought into action ; a servile 
lord-mayor was induced to force two sheriffs upon the 
city, in open defiance of law and a majority ; in short, every 
obstacle was removed which accompanied the existence 
of properly constituted authorities, and of that late anti- 
popery spirit of the nation, which was now comparatively 
silent, for fear of being confounded with disaffection to 
the church. 

For an account of what took place upon this corruption 
of church and bench, and neutralisation of the popular 
spirit, we shaJl now have recourse to the pages of the 
latest writer on the subject ; who, though a descendant of 
Lord Russell, has stated it with a truth and moderation 
worthy of the best spirit of his ancestor. Tlie narrative 
of the execution we shall take from an eye-witness, and 
interspei^e such remarks aa a diligent inquiry into the 
conduct and cbaraeter of Lord Euasell has suggested to 
our own love of truth. 

" The election of the sheriffs," says our author, " aeemcd to 
complete the victory of the throne over the people. It was 
evideBt, from the past conduct of the court, that they would 
now select wliom they plejiBed for eondetnnatjon. 

" Lord Hussell received the news with the regret which, in a 
person of hia temper, it was most likely to produce. Lord 
Shaftesbury, on the other liami, who was provoked at the 
apathy of his party, received with joy the news of the ap- 
pointment of the sheriffs, thinking that his London &iends, 
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arcing tiieir nects in danger, would join -with him in raising 
an inauirection. He hoped at first to make use of the 
names of the Duke of Moomoutli imd Lord Russell, to catch 
the idle and unwary by the respect paid to their characters ; 
but when he found them too cautious to compromise them- 
salves, he endeavoured to ruin their credit with the citizens. 
He said that the Duke of Monmouth was a tool of the court; 
that Lord Essex had also made hia bargain, and was to go to 
Ireland; and that, between them, Lord Bussell was deceived. 
It IB a strong teatiniony to the real worth of Lord Russell, that, 
when he made himself obnoxious^ either to the court or to the 
more violent of hia own party, the only charge they ever i 
brought against him was, that of being deceived, either by a 
Tain air of popularity or too great a confidence in his friends. 

" Lord Shaftesbury, finding himself deserted, then attempted 
to rtuae an insurrection, by means of his own partisans in the 
city. The Duke of Monmouth, at various tiroes, discouraged 
thesa attempts. On one of these occasions, he prevailed on 
Lord Russell, who had come to town on private affairs, to go 
with him to a meeting, at the house of Sheppard, a wine- 
merchant. 

" Lord Shaftesbury, being concealed in the city at this time, 
did not dare to appear himself at this meeting, but sent two of 
his creatures, Rumsey and Ferguson. Lord Grey and Sir 
Thomas Armstrong were also there ; but nothing w&a deter- 
mined at this meetmg. 

" Soon after this, Lord Shafteabuiy, finding he could not 
bring his friends to rise with the speed he wished, and being 
in fear of being discovered if he remained in London any 
longer, went over to Holland. He died in January, 1683, 



"After Shaftesbury was gone, there were held meetings of 
his former creatures in the chambers of one West, an active, 
talking man, who had got the name of being an atheist. CoL 
Rumsey, who had served under Cromwell, and afterwards in 
Portugal ; Ferguson, who had a general propensity for plots ; 
Goodeaougb, who had been under-sheriff; and one Holloway, 
of Bristol, were the chief persons at these meetings. Lord 
Howard was, at one time, among them. Theix discourse eeenu ; 
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to have extended itself to the worst speciea of treason aad 
murder ; but whether they had any concerted plan for asMS- 
sbatlng the King is still a mysterj. Amongst those who 
were sounded in tliia buaincss was one Keeling, a vintner, 
sinking in business, to whom Gootlonoujjh often apoke of their 
designs. Thij man went to Legge, then made Lord Dartnioutb, 
and discovered all he knew. Lord Dartmouth took him tw 
Secretary Jenkins, who told him he could not proceed without 
more witnesses. It would also seem that some promises weire 
made to him, for he said in a tayem, in the hearing of many 
persons, that 'he had considerable proffers made hiiu of luonej, 
and a place worth 100/, or SOL per annum, to do something 
for them ; ' and he afterwards obtained a place in the VictunlHn^ 
office, by means of Lord Hnlifajt. The method he took of 
procuring another witness was, by tuking bis brother into the 
company of GoodetlOugli, atid nfterwards persuading bitn to go 
and tftl what he hud heard al Whitehall. 

"The substance of the information given by Josiah Keeling, 
in his first exAnunatton, wns, that & plot had been formed for 
enlisting forty men, to intercept the King and Duke on their 
return from Newmarket, at a farm-house called Rye, belonging 
to one Bumbold, a maltster ^ that this plan being defeated by a 
fire at Newmarket, which caused the King's return sooner thou 
was expected, the design of an insurrection was laid ; and, as 
the means of carrying thi^ project into effect, they euid that 
Goodenougb had spoken of 4000 men and 20,00OJ. to be raised 
by the Duke of Monmouth and Other great men. The following 
day, the two brothers made oath, that Goodenough had told 
them, that Lord RusaeU had promised to engage in the design, 
and to use all his interest to accomplish the killing of the King 
and the Duke. When the Council found that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and Lord Russell were named, they wrote to the King 
to come to London, for they would not venture to go further 
without bis presence and leave. In the meantime, warrants 
were issued for the apprehension of several of the conspirators. 
Hearing of this, and having had private information from the 
brother of Keeling, they had a meeting, on the 1 8th of June, 
at Captain Walcot'a lodging. At this meeting were present 
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Walcot, Wade, Rnms^, Norton, the two Goodenoagbs, Xel- 
tbrop, West, and FergnEOu. Fmdmg their had no means 
eitber of opposing tlie King or flTing into Holland, thej agreed 
to aep&rate, and shift each m&n for himself. 

" A proclAtantion was now ksaed for seizing on some who 
could not be found; and amongst these, Rumsey and Wert 
■were named- The next daj %Veat delivered himself, and 
KunueT came in a day aS\^ faim. Their confessions, especially 
concerning the assassinations at- the Rye-house, were veiy 
ample. Bnmet says, they had concerted a story to be brought 
ont on such an emergency. 

" In this critical situation. Lord Russetl, though perfectly 
sensible of his danger, acted with the ^eatest composure. He 
Jiad long before told Mr. Johnson, that ' he was very sensible 
he should fall a sacrifice; arbitrary government could not be 
act up in England without wading through his blood.' The 
day before the King arriyed, a messeitger of the Council was 
seat to wait at his gate, to stop him if he had offered to go out ; 
yet fab back -gate was not watched, so that he might have gone 
away, if he had chosen it. He had heard that he was named 
by Rumsey; but forgetting the meeting at Shepparii's, he 
feared no danger from a man he had always disliked, and nei'er 
trusted. Tet he thought proper to send his wiie Dtnongst his 
fiiends for advice. They were at first of different minds ; but 
as he said he apprehended nothing from Rumaey, tbej agreed 
that his flight would look too like a. confession of guilt- Tbi^ 
advice coinciding with his own opinion, he determined to stay 
where he was. As soon as the King arrived, a messenger was 
sent to bring him before the Council. When he appeared there, 
the King told him, that nobody .-iiispected him of any design 
agftinat his person ; but that he had good evidence of his being 
in designs against his government. He was examined upon 
the information of Rumsey, concerning the meeting at Shep- 
pard's, to which Rumsey pretended to have carried a message, 
requiring a speedy resolution, and to have received for answer 
that Mr. Trenchard had failed them at Taunton, Lord Russell 
totally denied all knowledge of this message. \Vhen the ex- 
amination was finished, Lord BusseU was sent a close prisoner 
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to the Tower. Upon his going in, he told his servant Taunton 
that he was sworn against, and they would have his life. 
Taxuiton said, he hoped it would not be in the power of hii 
enemies to take it. Lord Bussell answered, ' Yes ; the devil is 
loose!' 

" From this moment he looked upon himself as a dying man, 
and turned his thoughts wholly upon another world. He read 
much in the Scriptures, particularly in the Psalms ; but whilst 
he behaved with the serenity of a man prepared for death, his 
friends exhibited an honourable anxiety to preserve his life. 
Lord Essex would not leave his house, lest his absconding 
might incline a jury to give more credit to the evidence against 
Lord Bussell. The Bake of Monmouth'sent to let him know 
he would ccmie in and run fortunes with him, if he thought it 
could do him any service. He answered, it would be of no 
advantage to him to have his friends die with him. 

" A committee of the Privy Council came to examine him. 
Tbsii inquiries related to the meeting at Sheppard's, the rising 
at Taunton, the seizing of the guards, and a design for a rising 
in Scotland. In answer to the questions put to him, he ac- 
knowledged he had been at Sheppard's house divers times, and 
that he went there with the Duke of Monmouth; but he denied 
all knowledge of any consultation tending to an insurrection, 
or to surprise the guards. He remembered no discourse con- 
cerning any rising at Taunton ; and knew of no design for a 
riaing in Scotland. He answered his examiners in a civil 
manner, but declined making any defence till his trial, when he 
had no doubt of being able to prove his innocence. The 
charge of treating with the Scots, as a thing the council were 
positively assured of, alarmed his friends; and Lady Russell 
desired Dr. Burnet to examine who it could be that had 
chai^d him; but upon inquiry, it appeared to be only an 
artifice to draw confession from him ; and notwithstanding the 
power which the court possessed to obtun the condemnation 
of their enemies, by the perversion of law, the servility of 
judges, and the submission of juries, Lord Bussell might still have 
contested his life with some prospect of success, had not a new 
drcumstance occurred to cloud his declining prospects. This 
VOL.1. T 
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was the apprehension and confession of Lord Howard. At 
first, he had talked of tbe whole matter with scorn and con- 
tempt ; and solemnly profeased that he knew nothing which 
could hnrt Lord Kiissell. The King himself Buid, he found 
Lord Howard was not amongst them, and he supposed it was 
for the same reason which some of themselTes had given for 
not admitting Oatea into their secrets, namely, that he was 
fiuch a rogue they could not trust him. But when the news 
wfts brought to Lord Howard that West had delivered himself, 
Lord Rnssell, who was with him, obaerred him change colour, and 
asked him if he apprehended any thing from him ? He replied 
that he had Iwen as free with him as any man. Hnmpden saw 
him afterwards under great fears, and desired him to go out of 
the way, if he thonght there was matter against him, and he 
had not strengdi of mind to meet the occasiou. A warrant 
was now issued against him on the evidence of West, and 
he wis taken, after a long search, coaceated in a chimney of 
his own house. He immediately confessed all he knew and 

more. 

* * •« • 

"Hampden and Lord Russell were imprisoned upon Lord 
Howard's information ; and, four days afterwards, Lord Russell 
■wfts brought to trial : but, in order to possess the public mind 
with a sense of the blackness of the plot, Walcot, Hone, and 
House were first brought to trial, and condemned u[)On the 
evidence of Keeling, Lee, and West, of a design to assaBsinate 
the King."* 

It is not necessary to enter at large into the trial. We 
shall give the main points of it, on wliich sentence was 
founded ; but when it is considered that the bench hafl 
lately had an accession of accommodating judges ; that Jef- 
fries was one of the counsel for the prosecution ; that the 
jury, illegally returned, were not allowed to be challenged; 
that the witnesses were perjured, contradicted themselves, 



• " Lift of Witlinm Lord Russell, with some Account of the Times 
in whkU lie lived." By Lord John Bocaell, Sii edit. 1620, vol ij. 
p. 1&. &Q. 
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and ssrore to save tlieir lives ; that one of them (Lord 
Howard) was a man of such infamous character, thut the 
King said, " he would not hang the worst dog he had, 
upon his evidence ; " that nevertheless the teetimoniea of 
the most honourable men against him were not held to 
injure hia evidence, and that a crowd of them in Ixjrd 
Eussell's favour were of as little avail in giving the pri- 
soner the benefit of a, totalJj different reputation, it will 
be allowed, that our pages need not be occupied with 
details, which in fact had nothing to do with his condem- 
nation. 

The ground on which Lord Russell was sentenced to 
death was, that be had violated the law, in conspiring the 
death of the King. He argued, that granting the cliarge 
to be true (which he denied), it was not that of conspi- 
ring the death of the King, hut " a conspiracy to levy 
war ; " that this was not treason within the statute (which, 
it was not) ; and that if it had been, a statute of Charles 
IL made the accusation null and void, because the time 
had expired to which the operation of it was limited. 
The lawyers, who in fact had been compelled by their 
imperfect enactment to lay the charge on the ground of 
conspiring the King's death, had so worded the statute 
of Charles, that, like the oracles of old, it was capable of 
ft double construction. But not to observe that the pri- 
soner ought to have had the benefit of the doubt (and it 
has been generally thought that the statute was clearly 
the other way), they could never get rid of the necessity 
of assuming that the King's death was intended j whereas, 
nothing can be more plain, not only from their own enact- 
ments, hut from all history, that au insurrection, though 
againat a king himself, may have no such object ; so that 
here was a man to be sacrificed to the spirit of the law 
(which by its very nature should have saved him,) while 

I 3 
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id a thousand other instances, 



the court, in this 
Tiolating the letter of it. 

"Of the Rye- House Plot," says Mr. Fox, "it nrny he said, 
much more truly tiian of the Popish, that there T/raB in it some 
truth, mixed with much fakehood. — It seems probahle, that 
there was omocg some of the accused a notion of assaaslniting 
the King; but whether this notion waa ever rijiened into what 
niay he called e. design, and, much more, whether it were ever 
evinced by such an OTert act as the law requires for conviction, 
13 very doubtful. In regard to the conapiratora of higher ranks, 
from whom all suspicion of participation in the intended assas- 
sination has been long since done away, there is unquestionable 
reason to heUeve that they had often met and consulted, as 
weU for the pnrpoife of ascertaininj^ the means they actually 
possessed, as for that of devising others, for delivering their 
eountry from the dreadful acrritude into which it bsd fallen ; 
and thus (ar their conduct appears oiearly to have been laudable. 
If they went further, and did anything whicli could be really 
construed into an actuid conspiracy to levy war agiiinst the 
King, they acted, considering the disposition of the nation at 
that time, very indiscreetly. But whether their proceedings 
h!id ever gone this length, is far from certain. Monmouth's 
communications with the King, when wc reflect on all the 
circumstances of those communications, deserve not the smallest 
attention ; nor, indeed, if they did, does the letter which he 
aiterwards withdrew prove anything upon this point. And it 
13 an outrage to common sense to call Lord Grey's narrative, 
written as he himself states in his letter to James II., while the 
ij^uestion of his pardon was pending, an authentic account. 
That which is most certain in this affair is, thjit they had com- 
mitted no overt act, indiciiting the imagining the King's death, 
even according to the most strained construction of the statute 
of Edward m. ; much less was any such act legally proved 
against them. And the conspiracy to levy war was not treason, 
except by a recent statute of Charles II., the prosecutions upon 
which were expressly limited to a certain time, which in these 
cases had elapsed ; so that it is impossible not to assent to the 
opinion of those who have ever stigmatised the condemnation 
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and exeeution of Bussell, as a most flagrant violation of law and 
justice." • 

The troth respecting Lord Bussell seems to be, that 
he was a man of the highest character and the best in- 
tentions, who suffered himself, not very discreetly, to 
listen to projects which he disapproved, in the hope of 
seeing better ones substituted. There can be no doubt 
that he wished to make changes in an illegal government, 
short of interfering with the King's possession of the 
throne. He had a right, hj law, to endeavour it. He 
had openly shown himself anxious to do so ; and the 
doubt can be as little, that the Duke of York, from that 
moment, marked him out for his revenge. Russell im- 
plied as much in the paper he gave the sheriff; showing, 
indeed, such a strong sense of it, as (considering the 
truly Christian style of the paper in general) is very 
affecting. It has been justly said of him, that he was a 
man rather eminent for his virtues than his talents. We 
cannot help thinking that the paucity of words, to which 
he repeatedly alludes himself, and which was very evident 

during his trial, did him serious injury, both then and 

_ 

• " Histoiy of the Keign of James the Second." Introductory Chapter. 
— It is worth while, as a puzzle for the reader, to give here the contested 
point in the statute, which Lord Russell's enemies thought so clear 
against him, and his friends so much in his favour. 13 Car. IL " Pro- 
vided always, that no person be prosecuted for any of the offences in this 
act mentioned, other than such as arc made and declared to be high 
treason, unless it bo by order of the King's Majesty, his heiis or suc- 
cessors, under his or their sign manual, or by order of the Council Table 
of his Majesty, his heirs or successors, directed unto the attorney-general 
for the time being : or some other counsel learned to his Majesty, his 
hdrs or successors, for the time being : nor shall any person or persons, 
by virtue of this present act, incur any of the penalties herein before- 
mentioned, uuless he or they be prosecuted within six months next after 
the offence committed, and indicted thereupon within three months after 
such prosecution; anything herein contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing." 
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before. We mean, that if ho had bad a greater con- 
fidenee, he might have advocated his cause to very 
solid advautage, perhaps to his entii'e acquittal- It is 
touching to observe, in the account of bis behaviour after 
sentence, how the eiscitement of the occasioD loosened 
Lis tongue, and inspired him with some turns of thought, 
more lively, perhaps, than he had been accustomed to. 
His character has been respectfully treated by all parties 
since the Revolution, and his death lamented. A startling 
charge, however, was brought against him and Sidney, 
in consequence of the discovery of a set of papers be- 
longLng to Barilbn, the French Ambassador of that time, 
in which Sidney's name appears set down for five 
hundred pounds of secret service money from the French 
government, and Kuesell is described as having interviews 
with EariUon's agent, Eouvigny, tending to prevent a 
war disagreeable both to Louis and tbe English patriots. 
The vague allusions of some modern writers, together 
with an unsupported assertion of Kalph Montague, the 
intriguing EngUsh Ambassador in France, that money 
was to be distributed in Parliament " by means of William 
Kusseil, and other discontented people," have tended to 
lump together in the pubhc mind the two charges occa- 
sioned by these documents. But they arc quite distinct. 
Lord Russell had nothing to do with the money-liat, in 
which the name of Sidney appears. The amount of the 
matter is this. Charles IL was always pretending to go 
to war with France^ chiefly to get money for his de- 
baucberiea, and partly to raise an army which he might 
turn against the constitution. The nation, in their hatred 
of Louis's anti-protestant bigotry, and their old and less 
warrantable propensity to fight with those whom tliey 
publicly considered as their natural enemies (a delusion, 
we trust, now going by), were always in a state to be de^ 
ceived by Charles on this point ; and the patriots were as 
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regularly perplexed hoiv to agree to the wishes of the 
King and people, knowing as they didj the former's insin- 
ceritj, loth to give him more money to squander, and yet 
anxious to show their dislike of an arbitrary neighhour, 
and afraid of his being in collision with their prince. 
Their greatest fear, however, whb upon this last point : it 
was very strong at the juncture in question ; and therefore, 
when Louis gave them to understand, through his agent, 
that he himself was desirous of avoiding a war, Russell 
certainly does appear to have allowed the agent to talk 
with him on the subject, and to have expressed a willing- 
ness to influence the votes of Parliament accordingly. 
There was a further understanding that Louis was to 
complete the mutual favour, by assisting to obtain a dis- 
solution of Pai'liament, in case the peace should continue; 
for the patriots expected very different things from a 
dissolution at that time (1678), than what it produced 
after^vards. Russell's noble biographer justly observes, 
that for the truth of these statements we are to trust 
Eouvigny's report, coming through the hands of Bai'Ulon: 
but granting them to be true,, he thinks there was nothing 
criminal in the intercourse. He observes, that, in the 
first place, Eussell was Rouvigny's kinsman by marriage, 
being lirst cousin to his wife, which accounts for the 
commencement of the intercourse ; and, secondly, 

" The imminent danger," he aajs, " which threatened us from 
the conduct of France abetting the designs of Charles, cannot, 
at this day, he properly estimated. At the very time when 
Parliament was giving money for a war, Lord Danby was 
writing, by his oiaater's order, to beg for money as the price of 
peace. We shall presently see, that five days after the House 
of Commons had passed the act for a supply, Lord Danby 
■wrote to Paris, that Charles expected Bix millions yesrly from 
France. Had Louis been sincere in the project of making 
Charles absolute, there can be no doubt that it might have 
been easily accomplished. Was not this sofficient to justify 
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&e popular party in attempting to turn the tattery tlie other 
wayP The question was nof, wiicther to admit foreign in- 
terference, tut whether to direct foreign interference, already 
admitted, to a good object. The conduct of Lord Eiigsell, 
therefore, was not criminal ; but it would be difficult to acquit 
him of the charge of imprudence. The object of Louis must 
have t>een, hy giving hopes to each party in turn, to obtain the 
comniand of both. Charles, on the otbcr hiintl, was ready to 
debase himself to the lowest point, to maintain his ulli&nco with 
France ; any suspicion, therefore, of a connexion between 
Louis and the popular party would have rendered hira mora j 
and more dependent ; till the liberties of England might at lasti 
have been set up to auction at Versailles."* 

This is impartial. But surely an imprudence so ex- 
tremely dangerous, nnd an intercourse on any terms TvithJ 
an envoy's agent, the nature of which it most have beeifl 
necessary to conceal, partook of s disingenuousness and 
Belf-will that cannot te held innocent. That Lord Kus- 
aell bad the best intentions is granted ; hut his princi- 
ples were specially opposed by the doctrine of " doing 
evil, that good might come ; " and if it be nrgued that 
good men are sometimes defeated in their intentions by 
not imitating the less scrupulous conduct of evil ones, it 
is to be replied, that there is no end of the re-actions 
consequent on such imitations, nor any bounds, on the 
other hand, to be put to the good consequences of a per- 
fect example, even should its very perfection retard them. 
Good causes are not lost for want of passion and energy, 
but for that defect of faith and openness, which jg the 
worst destroyer of both, and the loss of which is the worst 
hazard produced by a defect of example. We should be 
surprised tliat the patriots, while they were aboat it, did 
not denounce Charles's anti-constitutional behaviour mors 
than they did, and openly demand their rights aa a matter 

* Life, as above, voL i. p. 121. 
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of coarse ; but it is easy to account for it upon the sup- 
position that they were hampered with court connexions, 
and not sure of one another. 

The worst thing to be said of Lord BusseU (for as to 
the letters he wrote for pardon, they must be considered 
as obtained &om him by his friends and a tender wife) is, 
that when Lord Stafford, the victim of a plot charged on 
the papists, was sentenced to death, Russell opposed the 
King's priyilege of dispensing with a barbarous part of 
the execution ; so unworthy the rest of their character 
can men be rendered by party feeling, and so little do 
they foresee what they may themselves require in a day 
of adversity. When Charles IL was applied to on the 
same point in behalf of Lord Russell, he is reported to 
have said, " Lord Russell shall find I am possessed of that 
prerogative, which in the case of Lord Stafford he thought 
fit to deny me." The sarcasm (if made — for there is no 
real authority for it) was cruel; but it is not to be denied, 
that Lord Stafford, a man old and feeble, whose protes- 
tations of innocence called forth tears from the spectators 
when he was on the scaffold, might have thought Russell's 
conduct equally so. Let us congratulate ourselves, that 
the fiery trials which men of all parties have gone through, 
have enabled us to benefit by their experience, to be 
grateful for what was noble in them, and to learn (with 
modesty) how to avoid what was infirm. 

Lord RusseU, besides the general regard of posterity, 
has left two glorious testimonies to his honour, — his be- 
haviour in his last days, and the inextinguishable grief of 
one of the best of women. The latter, the celebrated 
Lady Rachael Russell, the daughter of Charles's best ser- 
vant, Southampton, threw herself at the King's feet, " and 
pleaded," says Hume, " with many tears, the merit and 
loyalty of her father, as an atonement for those errors 
into which honest, however mistaken, principles had se- 
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duced her husband. These supplications were the last 
instance of female weakness (if they deserve the name) 
which she betrayed. Finding all applications vain, she 
collected courage, and uot only fortified herself against 
the fatal blow, but endeavoured by her example to 
strengthen the resolution of her unfortunate lord, " * 

Echard says, that Charles refused her a reprieve of six 
weeks. If so, he probably feared some desperate attempt 
in Russell's favour ; which, in fact, was proposed, as we 
shall see ; and it is possible, that remembering what had 
happened to Charles I., and conscious of his own deserts, 
he might really have thought that Lord Russell would 
willingly have seen him pat t« death ; for Rapio tell us 
that he said, in answer to Lady Rachael, " How can I 
grant that man six weeks, who, if it had been in Iiis 
power, would not have granted me six hours ?"t And 
Lord Dartmouth, in his notes upon Burnet, tells us, that 
when his (Dartmouth's) father represented to the King the 
obligations which a pardon would lay upon a great family, 
and the regard that was due to Southampton's daughter 
and her children, the King answered, " All that ia true ; 
but it is as true, that if I do not take his life, he will soon 
have mine;" " which," says Dartmouth, "would admit of 
no reply. " J Some, however, have said, that the King 
would have granted Eussell his life, if he had not been 
afraid of bis brother, the Duke of Tork ; and as an in- 
stance of what was thought of the characters of these two 
princes, whether the story is true or not, it was added, 
that Charles did not like to hear any discourses about the 
pardon, because he could ngt grant it ; whereas James 
would hear anything, though he resolved to grant no- 
thing. 



* Home's History cf England, vol. x:. chap. 69. 

f Eflpin's History of England, 1731, vol. xiy. p, 8J3. 

J Biimet'a History of bis Own Times, 
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Everj other effort was made to save the life of Russell. 

"Money," says Burnet, "was offered to the Lady Ports- 
mouth, and to all that had credit, and that without measure. 
He was pressed to send petitions and submissions to the King, 
and to the Duke ; but he left it to his friends to consider how 
far these might go, and how they were to be worded. All 
that he was brought to was, to offer to live beyond sea, in any 
place that the King should name ; and never to meddle any 
more in English affairs. But all was in vain. Both King and 
Duke were fixed in their resolutions ; but with this difference, 
as Lord Rochester afterwards told me, that the Duke suffered 
some, among whom he was one, to argue the point with him, 
but the King could not bear the discourse. Some said, that 
the Duke moved that he might be executed in Southampton 
Square before his own house, but that the King rejected that 
as indecent. So Lincoln's Lin Fields was appointed for the 
place of his execution."* 

As a last resource Lord Cavendish offered to attack the 
coach on either side with a troop of horse, and take his 
friend out of it ; but Russell would not consent to bring 
any one into jeopardy on his behalf. 

It has been said that Lincoln's Inn Fields was chosen, 
in order that the people might witness the triumph of the 
court, in seeing him led through the city ; but others have 
reasonably observed upon this, that as he was to be taken 
from Newgate, the desire of making him a spectacle to the 
citizens would have been better gratified by his being 
carried to the old place of execution, the Tower. It is 
most probable, that Lincoln's Inn Fields was selected, as 
being the nearest feasible spot to the great town property 
of the Bedford family ; Bloomsbury lying opposite, and 
Covent garden on one side. 

The following is the letter addressed to the King by 
Russell's father, followed by that of Russell himself, which 

* Burnet's History of his Own Times, 12mo., 1786, voL ii. p. 260. 
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Burnet has nientioncd as being drawn from him by his 
friends. 

" To the King's most Excellent Majesty. 
" The humble petition of William, Earl of Bedford : 

" Hombly showeth ; 

" That couU your petitioner have been admitted into your 
presfnue, he would have laid himself at your royal feet, in 
behalf of his unfortunate son, himself, and his distressed and 
disconsolate family, to implore your royal mercy, which he 
never had the presumption to think could be obtained by any 
indirect means. But shall think himself, wife, and children, 
much happier to be left but with bread and water, than to 
lose his dear gon for so foul a crime us treason against the best 
of princea; for whose life he CTcr did, and ever shall pray, 
more than for his own. 

" May God incline your Majesty's heart to the prayers of an 
afflicted old father, and not bring grey hairs with sorrow to 
my grave. 

" Bedford." 

" To the King's most Excellent Majesty. 
" The humble petition of WilUain Kussdl : 

" Most humbly showeth ; 

"That your petitioner does once more cast himself at your 
Majesty's feet, and implores, with all humility, your mercy and 
pardon, etill avowing that he never had the least thought 
against your Majesty's life, nor any design to change the 
government i but humbly and sorrowfully confesses his having 
been present at those meetings, which he is convinced were 
unlawful, and justly provoking to your Majesty; but being 
betrayed by ignorance and inadvertence, he did not decline 
them as he ought to have done, for which be is truly and 
heartily sorry ; and, therefore, humbly oSlts himself to your 
Majesty, to be determined to live in any part of the world 
which you 5ha.U appoint, and never to meddle any more in the 
affairs of England, but as your Majesty shall be pleased to 
command me. 

" May it therefbre please yoiur Majesty to extend your royal 
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favour ftnd incrcy to your petitioner, tj which he will be for 
ever engaged to pray for your Majesty, and to devote hia life 
to your service. 

" WUXUJH RUSHBLL." 

TLe tliird ia to the Duke of Tork. It is certsiinly to be 
regretted, that these letters were drawn from a patriot, 
■willing, there is no doubt, to Lave endured all extremities 
■without compromising the dignity of conscious right ; Ijut 
the reader will beai* in miad what has been said of them ; 
aud we shall see presently what the writer said of tlie 
present one. 

" May it please your Higliness ; 

"The opposition I have appeared in to your Highnesa'a 
interest, has been ouch, as I have scarce the confidence to be 
a petitioner to you, thougli in order to the saving of my life. 
Sir, God knowB what I did did not proceed from any pergonal 
ill-will, or animosity to your Eoyal Highness, but merely 
heeauae I was of opinion, that it wtus the best way for observing 
the religion established by law, in which, if I was mistaken, 
7«t I acted sincerely, without any 111 end in it. And aa for 
any base design against your person, I hope your Royal 
Highness will be so just to nie as not to think me capable of so 
vile a thought. But I am now resolved, and do faithfully 
engage myself, that if it shall please the King to pardon me, 
and if your Eoyal Highness wiU interpose in it, I will In no 
sort meddle any more, but wiU be readily determined to live 
in any part of the world which his Majesty shall prescribe, and 
will never fail in my daily prayers, both fop his Majesty's pre- 
servation and honour, and your Royal Highness's happiness, 
and wilt wholly withdraw myself from the affairs of England, 
unless called by his Majesty's orders to serve him, which I 
shall never be wanting to do, to the uttermost of luy power. 
And if your Royal Highness will be so gracious to me, as to 
move on my account, as it will be an engagement upon me, 
beyond what I can in reason expect, so it will make the deepest 
impressions on me possible ; for no fear of death can work ao 
much with me, as so great an obligation will for ever do upon 
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me. May it please your Royal Higliness, your Royal High* 
neea'fi most humble and most ohedient Bervant, 

"W. EUSSBLI,. 

" Newgate, Jii3y 16th, 1683." 

Burnet says of this last letter, which he tells us wasTvrit- 
ten nt the "earnest solicitations" of Lady Rachael, that 
as Russell was ffflding it up, he said to him, " This will 
be printed, aad will be selling about the streets as my 
submission, when I am led out to he hanged," 

All efforts failed, and the patriot and husband composed 
himself to die. The touching particulars of his last days 
we shall extract from the account of his friend Bishop 
Burnet. It is one that, as it contains no disputed points, 
may be safely relied on ; and indeed, if we had not wished 
to show how interested we are in the^case of this advancer 
of pubUe right, and how anxious to spare no proper trouble 
for our readers, we might safely hare copied the whole 
ease from the lively pages of that historian, whose writings, 
whatever may have been his faults of partizansliip and 
complexion, have risen in value, in proportion as docu- 
ments come to light. A great modern statesman, equally 
qualifled to judge of it, both as a politician and a man, 
alludes with interesting emotion to Burnet's account of* 
his last hours. Speaking of the dying behaviour of 
Russell and Sidney, he says, " In courage they are equal, 
but the fortitude of Eussell, who was connected with the 
world by private and domestic ties, which Sidney was 
not, was put to the severer trial ; and the story of the last 
days of this excellent man's life fills the mind with suoli a 
mixture of tenderness and admiration, that I know not 
any scene in history that more powerfully excites our 
sympathy, or goes more directly to the heart. " * 

"The last week of his life," says Burnet, "he was shut np all 
• Mr. Fox, in Ma history above-jneiitioned. 
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the VaorniDg as he liiioseLf desired. And about soon I came to 
hini, atttl staid with him till night. All the while he expressed 
a Tcry Christian temper, wilhout fiharpness or resentment, 
vanity or affectation. Ilia whole behayiour looked like a 
triumph over deatli. Upon some occasions, as at tEible, or 
when hh friends came to see him, he was decetitly cheerful. I 
was by him when the sheriffs came to show him the warrant 
for his execution. He read it with indifference; and when 
they were gone he told me it was not decent to be merry with 
Biich a, matter, otherwise he "was near telling Rich (who, though 
he was now on the other side, yet had been a member of the 
House of Commons, and had voted for the exclusion), that they 
ehould never sit together in that house any more to vote fot 
the hill of exclusion. The day before his death he foil a 
bleeding at the nose : upon that he said to me pleasantly, I 
ahall not now let blood to divert this : that will be done to- 
morrow. At night it rained hard, and he said, such a rain to- 
morrow will spoil a great show, which was a dull thing in a 
rainy day. He said, the sins of his youth lay heavy upon bis 
mind ; but he hoped God bad forgiven tbem, for he was sure 
he had forsaken them, and for many years he had waOccd 
before God with a sincere heart. If in his public actings he 
had committed errors, they were only the errors of bis under- 
standing ; for he had no private ends, nor ill designs of hia Own 
in them ; he was still of Opinion that the King was limited by 
law, and that when he broke through those limits, his subjects 
might defend themselves and restrain him. He thought a 
TJolent death was a very desirable way of ending one's life ; it 
was only the being exposed to be a little gazed at, and to suffer 
the pain of one minute, which, he was confident, was not equal 
to the pain of drawing a tooth. He aaid he felt none of those 
transports that some good people felt j but he had a full c&Im 
in his mind, no palpitation at heart, nor trembling at the 
thoughts of death. He was much concerned at the cloud that 
seemed to be now over his country ; but he hoped bis death 
would do more service than, his life could have done. 

"This was the substance of the discourse between him and 
me. Tillotson was oft with him that last week. We thought 
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the party had gone too quick in their consultations, and too 
for; and thnt resistance in the condition we were then m was 
not lawful. He said he had leisure to enter into discourseB of 
politics i hut he thought a government limited bj law was 
only & name, if the subjects jnight not maintain those Utnit- 
otiona by force ; otherwise all was at the discretion of the 
Prince: that waa contrary to all the notions he had lived in 
of our government.* But, he said, there was nothing among 
them hut the embryos of things that were never like to have 
any effect, and they were now quite dissolved. Ho thought it 
waa necessary for him to leave a paper behind him at his 
death ; and, hecansc he had not been aecustomed to draw such 
papers, ho desLrcd me to give him a scheme of the heads fit to 
he spoken to, and of the order in which they should be laid ; 
which I didi And he was three days employed for some time 
in the morning to write out bis speech. He ordered four copies 
to be made of it, all which he signed; and gave the orlglnsl 
with three of the copies to his lady, and kept the other to give 
to the sheriffs on the scafibld. He writ it with great ease, and 
the passages that were tender he writ in papers apart, and 
showed them to his lady and to myself, before he writ them 
out fait. He was very easy when this was ended. lie ako 
writ a letter to the King, in which he asked p^-don for every 
thing he had aaid or done contrary to his duty, protesting be 
was innocent as to all designs against his person or government, 
a,nd that his heart was ever devoted to that which he thought 
was his Majesty's true interest. He added that, though he 
thought he had met with hard measures, yet he forgave all 
concerned in it, from the highest to the lowest ; and ended, 
hoping that his Majesty's displeasure at him would oeaae with his 
own life, and that no part of it should fall on his wife and 
children. The day before hie death he received the sacrament 
from Tillotson with much devotion : and I preached two short 
sermons to him, which he heard with great affection * and we 
were shut up till towards the evening. Then he suffered his 
children that were very young, and some few of his friends, to 



* Burnet and Tillotsou tliougbt so too, when Jarnt^ II, afterwards 
forced the ohtuch to ded4i« one wsy or othei. 
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jtoke leave of iim; in wUch he maintained his constanej of 
amper, though he was a very fond futher. He also parted 
from hia lady with a. composed silence ; and as soon as she was 
gone, he said to me, * The bitterness of deatli Sa passed ; ' for he 
loved and esteemed her beyond expression, as she well deserved 
it In all respects. She had the command of herself so much 
that at parting she gave him no disturbance. He went into his 
chamber about midnlfjht, and I stayed all night in the outward 
room. He went not to bed tiiU about two in the moniing, and 
was fast asleep at four, whei), according to his order, we called 
him. He waa quickly dressed, but would lose no time in 
shaTiDg, for, he said, he was not concerned in his good looks 
that day." 



"Lord Bussell," continueB Burnet, "seemed to hare soma 
gatiBfaction to find that there was no truth in the whole con- 
trivance of the Rye Plot ; so that he hoped that infamy, which 
now blasted their party, would soon go off. He went into hia 
chamber six or seven times in the morning, and prayed by 
himself, and then came out to Tillotson and me ; he drank a 
little tea aud some sherry. He wound up his wateh, and said, 
now be had done with time, and waa going to eternity. He 
asked what he should give the executioner : I told him ten 
guineas : he said, with a smile, it waa a pretty thing to give a 
fee to have his head cut off. Wben the sheriffs called him 
about ten o'clock, Lord Cavendish was waiting below to take 
leave of liim. They embraced very tenderly. Lord Kussell, 
after he had left him, upon a sudden thought came back to 
him, and pressed him earnestly to apply himself more to 
religion, and told him what great comfort and support he felt 
irom it now in bis estremity. Lord Cavendish had very 
generously offered to manage hia escape, and to stay in prison 
for him while he should go away ia his clothes j but he would 
not hearken to the motion. The Duke of Monmouth had also 
sent me word to let him know, that if be thought it could do 
him any service, be would come in and run fortunes with him. 
He answered, it would be of no advantage to him to have Iiia 
friends die with him. Tillotson and I went in the eOBicb with 
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him to the place of execution. Some of the crowd that filled 
ihe atreetB wept, while others insulted ; he was touched by the 
tenderneas that the one gaTe him, but did not seem at all 
provoked by the other. He was aitiging psalms a great part of 
the way, and said, he hoped to sing better very soon. * Aa he oh- 
servmi the great crowds of people ull the way, he said to us, ' I 
hope I shall quickly see a much better assembly.' When he came 
to the scaffold, he walked about it four or five times. Then 
he turned to the sheriffs, and delivered his paper. He pro- 
tested that he had aJMfays been far from any designs against 
the King's life or goveminent. He prayed God would preserve 
both, and the Protestant religion. He wished all Protestants 
might love one another, and not make way for Popery by their 
snimosities." 

Of the paper given by Russell to the slieriffa, Burnet 
taa given the following honest abridgment. This testa- 
ment to patriotism made a great sensation. To posterity, 
who have so benefited by its spirit, it is surely still of 
great interest. 

"The substance of the paper he gave them," says Burnet, 
" was, first a profession of his religion, and of his sincerity ia 
it ; that he wits of the Church of England, but wished aU 
would unite together against the common enemy; that church- 
men would be less severe, and dissenters less scrupulous. He 
owned lie had a great zeal against Popery, which he looked 
on as an idolatrous and bloody religion ; but that, though he 
was at all times ready to venture his life for his religion or bta 
country, yet that would never have carried him to a black or 
wicked design. No man ever had the impudence to move to 

• In Ilia Journal, Burnet says that he often sung "witliin himsi'lf," 
but that the wof<Js were Jiot audil)le. When his companion ask(,H.l him 
wliat lie was singing, he said tbfl beginning of the lltHh Psalm It js 
stated in the Life by liin clesceudant (who has added aome original passages 
^m papers at Wobnni), that " just as they Were entering Lincoln's Iim 
Fields, he iaid, 'This haa been to me n place of sinning, anJ God now 
makes it the plai'e of my punishment.'" He had lived freely in hiB 
youth, thuu^li he ia not the liusssll Epokcn of in ihe Memoirs of Grammont, 
as many are lal to believe by the engravings of bjm iuaerted in Uiat 
wark. The person there DKoitioned ■was a cousin. 
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him tmj thing with Telation to the King's life ; he prajed heartily 
for him, that in his person and goveniniept he might be happy, 
both in this world and the next. He protested that in the 
prosecution of the Popish Plot he had gone on in the aincerity 
of hia heart, and that he never knew of any practice with the 
witoesse?. He owned he had been earnest in the matter of the 
exclusion, as the hesit wny, In his opinion, to secure both the 
King's life and the Protestant religion, and to that he imputed 
his present sufferings ; but he forgave all concerned in them, 
and charged his friends to think of no revenges. He thought 
his sentence was hard, upon which he gave an account of all 
that had passed at Shepherd's. From the heats that were in 
choosing the sheritTs, he concluded that matter would end as it 
now did, and he weis not. much surprised to find it fall upon 
himself; he wished it might end in him : killing by forms of 
law was the worst sort of murder. He concluded with some 
very devout ejaculations, 

" After he had delivered this paper, he prayed by himself; 
then Tillotson prayed with him. After that he prayed again 
by himself, and then undressed himself and laid his head on 
the block, without the least change of countenance; and it was 
cut off at two strokes." 

The following additional particulars are from Burnet's 
" .louraal ; " — 

*'When my lady went, he said he wished she would give 
over beating every bush, and running 60 about for his pre- 
servation. But when he considered that it would be some 
mitigation of her sorrow afterwards, that she left nothing undone 
that cnuld have given any probable hopes, he acciuiesced ; and, 
indeed, I never saw his heart so near failing him, as when he 
spake of her. Sometimes I saw a tear in hia eye, and he would 
turn about and presently change the dJscouree. 

" At ten o'clock iny lady left him. He kissed her four or 
five times ; and she kept her sorrows so within herself, that she 
gave htm no disturbance by their parting. After she was 
gone, be said, ' Now the bitterness of death is passed,' and ran 
out a long discourse concerning her— how great a blessing she 
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had been to him ; and said whst a naa^rj it wiTQld have been 
to him, if she bad not had that tnsgiiatiitnitj of spirit, j<nn«d to 
her tenderness, as ncTer to hxre dedred him to do a base 
thing for the saTing of hia life ; whereas, otherwise, what K 
week should I hare passed, if she hod been crji&g Oil toe to 
turn informer, and be a Lord Howard ; thongh he th^L 
repeated what he ofteo befoire sud, that he knew of notbisg 
wherebj the peace of the nation wa5 in danger ; and that all 
that ever was, was either loooe discourse, Or at most embrros 
that never catne to aaj thing, so that there ma oothing on foot 
to his knowledge. 

'* As we came to turn into Little Qaeen Street, he said, ' I 
have often tumcd to the other hand with great comfort, hot 
now I torn to this with greater,' and looked towards his own 
bouse ; and then, aa the Dean of Canterbury, who sat over 
against him, told me, he saw a tear or two fail from him. 

" When he had Imn down, I looked once at him and saw oo 
change in his looks ; and thongh he was ^ull llAing op hia 
hands, there was no trembling, though, in the moment in 
which I looked, the execDtioaer happened to be laying the axg 
to hia neck to direct him to take aim. I thonght it tonched 
him, but I am sure he seemed not to mind it." 

The widow of Lord Raseell, diwgliter of tbe Lord 
Southanipton above-mentioDed, the most hon&it man eTer 
knowB to have been in the service of Charles the Second, 
was grand-daughter of Shakspeare's Southampton, and 
appears to have united in her person the qualities of both. 
She was at once a pattern of good sense, and of romantic 
affection, Nor are the two things incompatible, when 
either of them exist in the highest degree, as she proved 
during the remainder of her life ; for though she continued 
a widow all the rest of it, and it was a very long one, and 
though she never ceased regretting her lord's death, and 
had great troubles besides, yet the high sense slie had of 
the dotjea of a human being enabled her to enjoy conso- 
lations that ordinury pleasure might have envied; first, in 
the educmtion of her children, and secondlj, in the tran- 
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qaillitj which health and temperance forced upon her. 
Her letters, with which the public are well acquainted, 
are not more remarkable for tiie fidelity they evince to 
her husband's memory, than for tlie fine sense they dis- 
play in all matters upon which the prejudices of education 
had left her a fre-e judgraentj and especially for their 
delightful candour. It has been thought, that the blind- 
ness into whieli she fell in her old age was owing to 
weeping; but Mr, Howell, the judicious editor of the 
" State Trials," informs us, upon the authority of " a very 
learned, skilful, and experienced physiologist," " that a 
cataract, wliich seems, " lie says, " to have been the 
malady of Lady Eachael's eyes, is by no means likely to 
be produced by weeping." * 

We will here insert a few of the most tonchiag passages 
from the " Letters of Lady Euasell" (seventh edition, 1819). 
On the 30th of September, she writes thus to her friend^ 
Dr. Fitzwilliam : — 

" 1 endeavour to make the best use I can of both (a letter 
and prayer which the Doctor sent her) ; but I am so evil and 
unworthy a creature, that though I have desireH, yet I liave no 
diisposition, or worthiness, towards receiving comfort." And 
again: — "I know I have deserved my punishment, ajid will 
be silent under it; but yet secretly my heart mourns, and 
cannot be comforted, because I have not the dear companion 
and sharer of all my joys and sorrows. I want him to talk 
with, to wiilk with, to eat and sleep with ; all these things are 
irksome to me now ; all company and meats I could avoid, if it 
might he. Yet all this is, that I tinjoy not the world in my own 
way, and this same hinders my comfort. When I see my children 
before me, I remember the pleasure he took in them; this 
makes my heart shrink." 



* For complete reports of dll the trials connected wifh the Rf^-bouae 
Plot, tun] for several pamplilets written pm and con. wiion Lord Bosaell's 
case, see the " State Trials," vol ix., bogiimmg at p. 857, 
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On the 2 J 8t July, 1685, the anniversary of lier heaband's 
death, two yeana after it, she wrritea thus ; — 

"My knguiahjng weary spirit rises op slowly to all good; 
yet I hope by Gofl'a abundimt grape, in time, your kfaours will 
work the ansae elTect in my spirits : they will, inileed, in less 
time e>n others better disptjsetl and prepared than I am, who in 
the i]ay of affliction icem to have no remembrance with due 
thankfalneift ol" prosperity," 

In a letter written the 4th October, 1686, she says, 
speaking of a recovery of one of her children from sick- 
ness, — 

" I lifipe this ha? been a sorrow I ahaU prqSt by ; I shall, if 
God will strengthen my faith, resolve to return him a c:()nstttnt 
praise, und insikc this tlic acnaon to chase all secret murmurs 
from (^iuvmg my soul for wh»t ia past, letting it rejoice in 
wliat it should rejoice, hia favour to toe, in the blessings I have 
left, which many of my betters want, and yet have loat their 
(rfaiefogt friend iilso. But oh. Doctor ! the manner of my 
ilcprivation i« yet astonishing." 

The following is dated five years after her loss. She 
b fljiciiking of fl letter she wrote once a week to Dr. Fiti- 
willinm. lltx grief had now begun to taste the sweets 
of patience and temperance ; but we see still how real it 
iif— 

" I fnn't but own there is a sort of seeret delight in the 
privacy of one of those mournful days; I think, besides a 
better rea<ion, uiie la, that I do not tie tnjself up as I do on 
othor drty» 1 for, God knows, my eyes are ever ready to pour 
out marks of n sorrowful heart, which I shall carry to the 
gravi?, that tpiiet bed of rest," 

In 1692, Lady Russell writes less patiently, hut shortly 
uftcnvnrds appears to have regained her composure ; and 
hi Letter 134, there is n rrmnrk on the blessingR of health, 
and on the eomfort of being able to do one's duty, if we 
nim at it. In 1711, she lost her only son, the Duke of 
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Bedford, in his 31st year ; and six months afterwards was 
deprived of one of her daughters, who died in child-bed. 
It was ou this occasion that an alftiuting anecdoto ig told. 
She had another daughter who happened to be in child- 
bed also ; and as it was necessary to conceal from her the 
death of her sister, this admirable woman assumed a 
cheerful aii", and in answer to her daughter's anxious 
inquiries, said, with an extraordinary colouring of the 
fact, for which a martyr to trutli could have loved her, 
" I have seen your sister out of bed to-day." 

We intended not to omit the following charming passage 
from her letters, and therefore add it here. It is in the 
letter last quoted: — 

"My friendships have made all the joj'B and troubles of my 
life ; and jet who would live and not love ? Those who have 
tried the insipidness of it, would, I believe, never choose it. 
Mr. Waller says, 'tis (with singing) all we know they do above ! 
And 'tis enough ; for if there is so charming a delight in the 
love, and suitableness in humours, to creatures, what must it 
be to the eliirified spirits to love in the presence of God !" 

The paseage from Waller is, 

" WTiat know we of the blest above, 
But that they suig and t!iat they love?" 

Certainly, if ever there was an angel upon earth, this 
woman was one. Compare the above extracts with a letter 
from her to her husband, written in the year 1681, and 
published in the work of Lord John Russellj voh ii. p. 2. 
It is a true, loving, happy wife's letter, and renders the 
contrast inexpressibly afiecting. 

The present ducal family of Bedford have the honour 
to be lineally des-cended from these two excellent persons, 
and to derive their very dukedom from public virtue — a 
rare patent. And they have shown that they estimate 
the honour. What must not Lady Eussell have felt 
v 4 
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when James II,, within six years after the deBtrucfcioTi of 
her husband, was forced to give up his throne ? And 
what, above all, must she not have felt, when she heard of 
the answer given by her aged father-in-law to the same 
prince, who had the meanness, or want of imagination, to 
apply to him in his distress ? " My Lord," said James 
to the Earl of Bedford, " jou are an honest man, have 
great credit, and can do me signal service." — " Ah, sir," 
replied the Earl, " I am old and feeble, but I once had a son." 
The King is said to have been so struck with this reply, 
that he waa silent for some minutes. With this anecdote 
we may well terminate our account of the patriot Russell.* 

One remark, however, we must make. It has been 
asserted, that the great reason why the Whigs of those 
days wished to keep the Catholics out of power was the 
dread of losing their estates as well as politi«'al influence, 
and of being obliged to give up the Abbey lands. There 
may have been a good deal of truth in this, and yet the 
rest of their feelings have been very sincere, lien may be 
educated in undue notions of the value of wealth and 
property, and yet prove their possession of nobler thoughts, 
when brouglit to herofcal issues of life and death. 

The house in this square (Lincoln's Inn,) at the comer 
of Great Queen Street, with a passage under its side, was 
once called Newcastle House, and was occupied by the 
well-known fantastical duke of that name, minister of 
George II. Pennant says it was built about the year 
1686, "by the Marquis of Powis, and called Po'K'is 
House, and afterwards sold to the late noble owner. The 
architect was Captain William Winde. It is said," he 
adds, " that government had it once in contemplation to 
have bought and settled it officially on the great seaL At 

* We Quote tbe Earl of Bedford's reply from Gnmgar's BiogrpjibiCAl 
History of Entjlwid, not bein^ able to refer to Orrery, who we beljeva is' 
the authority for it. Buniet'a Jouraal is t'j be faiud at the end of Lord 
Biujadl'a Life, by hia dcsucndauta. 
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that time it waa inhabited by the lord keeper. Sir Nathan 
Wright." It 13 at present occupied by the Society for 
the diC^sioB of the Bible. 
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The Maiquia of Powis, here mentionedj had scarcely 
bmlt his house in the squnre where Lord Ewsaell was 
beheaded, when he saw his lordship's destroyer forced to 
leave his throne. The Marquis followed his fortunes, 
and was created by him Duke of Powis. 

A laughable, and, wc believe, true story, connected 
with the Duke of Newcastle's residence in this house, is 
told in a curious miscellany intitled the "Lounger's Com- 
mon-Place Book." 

''This noblemaiij" saya the writer, "with maiiy good points, 
and described by a popular contemporsTy poet as olinoat eaten 
up by his zeal for the house of Hanover, was remarkiible for 
being profuse of hia promises on all occasions, and yalucd 
himBelf particularly on beiapr able to anticipate the words or 
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the wants of the various persons who attended his IcTees 
before they uttered a word. This sometmies led Lim into 
ridjculous embarrassraeuts ; but it was his tendency to kvish 
promises, which gare occa&ios for the anecdote I am goia<r to 
relate. 

" At the election of a. certain borough of Cornwall, where 
the oppoaibe interests were almost equally poised, a single vote 
was of the highest importance; this object, the Duke, by well^ 
applied argvmeTifs, and personal application, at length attained, 
and the gentleman he rccomcneaded gained his dectioa. 

" In the warmth of gratitude, his Grace poured forth ac- 
knowledgments and promises without ceoaing, on the forluimte 
possessor of the casting TOte ; called him his beat and dearest 
friend ; protested that he should consider himself as for ever 
indebted ; that he would serve him by night or by day, 

" Tlie Cornish voter, an honest fellow, aa things go, and who 
would have thought himself sufficiently paid, but for such a 
torrent of acknowledgments, thanked the duke for his kindness, 
and told him, ' The supervisor of excise was old and infirm, and 
if he would have the goodness to recommend hia son-in-law to the 
conimiasioners in case of the old man's death, he should think 
himself and his family bound to render government every 
assistance in hia power, on any future occasion.' 

" ' My dear friend, why do you ask for such a trifling employ- 
ment?' exclaimed his Grace, 'your relation shall have it at a 
word's speaking, the moment it is vacant.' — 'But how shall I 
get ftdmitted to you, my Lord ? for, in London, I underatand, 
it is a very difficult business to get a sight of you. great folks, 
though you are eo kind and complaisant to us in the country,' 
— ' The instant the man dies,' replied the premier, used to and 
prepared for the freedom of a contested election, — 'the moment 
he dies, set out post-haste for London ; drive directly to my 
house, by night or by day, sleeping or waking, dead or nljve, 
thunder at the door ; I will leave word with my porter to show 
you up stairs directly, and the employment ahall be disposed of 
according to your wishes-' 

" The parties separated ; the Duke drove to a friend's house 
in the neighbourhood, where he was visiting, without a wish 
or a design of seeing his new acc^uaintance, till th^^t day seven 
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jears ; but the memory of a Cornish elector, not being loaded 
with such a variety of aiilijccts, waa more retentive. The super- 
TJsor died a few moiithi after, and the ministerial partisun 
relying on the word of a peer, was conveyiMl to London post- 
hast(}, and ascended with alacrity the steps of o. large house, 
now divided into three, in Lincoln's Inn Fields, At the corner 
of Grcnt Queen Street. 

" The reader should be informed that precisely at the moment 
when the expectations of a considerable party of a borough in 
Cornwall were roused by the death of a supervisor, no lesa a 
person tban the King of Spain was expected hourly to depart ; 
Hu event In which the minister of Great Britain was particularly 
concerned. 

"The Duke of Newcastle, on the very night that the pro- 
prietor of the decisive vote was at his door, had sat up 
anxiously expecting despatches from Madrid ; wearied by 
official Ijusiness and agitated spirits, he retired to rest, having 
previonsly given particular instructions to bts porter not to go 
to bed, as he expected every minute a messenger with advicea 
of the greatest importance, and desired he might be shown up 
stairs the moment of his arrival. 

" Hiii Grace waa sound asleep ; for, with a tliousand singu- 
larities, of which the rascals about him did not forget to take 
advantage, his worst enemies could not deny bim the merit of 
good design, that best soliice in a solitary hour, Tlie porter, 
settled for the night in his chair, had alreaily commenced a 
sonorous nap, when the vigorous arm of the Cornish voter 
roused bim from bis slumbers. 

"To his first question, 'la the duke at home?' the porter 
replied, ' Yes, anil in bed, but has left particular orders that 
come when you will, you are to go up to Iiini direcily.' — ' God 
for ever bless him, a worthy and honest gentleman,' cried our 
applier for the vacant post, smiling and nodding with appro- 
bation at a prime minister's so accurately keeping his promise; 
•how punctual Ills Grace is! I knew ho would not deceive me* 
Let me hear no more of lords and dukes not keeping their 
wonls. I believe, verily, they are as honest and mean as -weH 
aa other folks, but I can't always say the same of tliose who 
are about them.' Eepeating tliese words as he f^c^nded the 
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was Timbered into tie Duies 



stairH, the turg^s of 

bed-cbiunber. 

•*' li he dead f exclslmed his Grace, nibtlng hiB eyes, 
Bcarcelj awaked Srom ireaaang of the King of Spain, ' la 
dead ?' ' Yes, vaj Lord,* replied the eager expectsot, ddigb 
to find that th« election promise, with dl ita drcurostancea,! 
wu so fresh in the minister's memorj. 'When did he dieP'J 
— ' The day befcffe yesterday, exactly at half past one o'clock, 
after being confined three Tfeeks to his bed, and taking apoirer 
of doctors staff; and I hope yoor Grace will be as good aa 
jour word, and let my son-in-law succeed him.' 

" The duke, by thia lime perfectly awake, was staggered 
the inpossibilitj of receiving intelligence from Madrid in so 
short a space of time, and perplexed at the ahsurdity of a king's 
messenger applying for his son-in-law to succeed the King of 
Spain : * Is the man drunk or mud ; where are your despatches ? ' 
exclaimed his Grace, hostUy drawing back his curtain ; when, 
instead of a royal courier, his eager eye recognised at the bed- 
fflde the weU-known countenance of his friend in CornwaU, 
making low bows, with hat in hand, and 'hoping my Lord 
would not fgrget the gracious promise he was so good as 
to make in favour of his son-in-law at the last election 
Kt— ." 

" Vexed at so untimely a disturbance, and disappointed of 
new8 from Spain, he frowned for a few seconds, but chagrin 
soon gaveway to mirth at so singular and ridiculous fl eom-. 
bination of opposite circumstances. Yielding to the irritation, J 
he sank on the bed in a violent fit of laughter, which, like the 
electrical fluid, was communicated in a moment to his atten- 
dants. "• 

* Lounger's CotnniflQ-Plsoe Book, I80S, flvo. voL i, p. 3(11. 
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A JAR OF nOHM FROM MOUNT HIBLA. 

Bt LEIGH HtTNT. 



SfMTt Aemj iro. m a oovd and 



binAafr pricK I-b 



ThN !■ liT rnr thn inutL lifiittlfriil glft-bnoli of the hsuon. Thlt Sicfllin and 
WMD jiir !• Tiill lit \iimaj, whlcb In 111 iweetneu never c[D|i,"_Tm-rr- 



" Tlw mlnnw hMtodci ■ r(tra«pcct of th* iiftfMilqif . M rt a r y, ^4 blaBiaiiiiT 4 
Men*. KfMlMtl topnMb, asainfAn at pulenl pofOj (dislad Itsb Greecr, Ilalf , 
MHl Rrljiiin , Kluitnilr* antrittat on iho* topln, Md plrMml dlannlmi m 

Dthan irhvh ari- ciillneifrAl. T)i«« x>e (itrftcei lij i (mlM la in idtflu^ M ta a 

llMk (K:tr^ri»)>lll >! all K-atmil, " — At illwA.[IM, 

'* A tiitiiM> rif ijulit rmTadn the IllnaCnUoii, the pr!ntln|;, mn the bfndlnc- 
Tl» t»t U niM «ltM dclhiila tat nsMe funeln ; with aenujne CliriitiDU vxxia- 
tlffllt f»f ' prmity, ytnlj, rnvtitrf, awp*rHkiiiin,tUrT%'tetnog^aad mBM|Qlng;" witit 
pNMtfrrMi riri4l flip-ilitfi tliMif^ftili, jititl tfioutfhEM of deep humtiltty ; iritb Fairytales 
fif fHiliiHririi, aiiil thd aottltt <>r dhFlriii n»lidjiji, and tbe CbrUtnuJ joptrj and 
vtiMirfuI |>|4>1} iffulil, k>vrf ililni! I> liimvd (» pliaiurable acoMiDl-" — tLAMiHia. 

" Tb« VDliima I* ibunilanlly T\eh In clalmi of everf kind." — Jlvua. 

*' Tharw 1i n fi»vnll1»ijf In Ihr iUffri nf |wM»t1cpil HteraJturo, an aptn^if in chfutne a 
Ihyniit IriTiri |kMI t^ p.Hrt, n liiiiMrliUKij* f>r niioLntlon, wtikb murks t]i^ ramt^mig 
|irn»< |iii]>i>ri III Mr. limit IVmii itia diiya ur ' Tlia Indkator' downwarila. Tba 
Viirpr llii'ir li finiiiililiiu." — TlMio), 

" A iilriiiiiint itiiit vrty ortniii iDplange, tniiehlnx upon mytbalofr, portTj. hi*- 
liirt, t 111! I una, tiili'i (if lirn, And •kntclitii o! nature, ntipiilte la ench other as a flood 

<>l liim 1 n jiiirliiiu »lri.Hin — Mtittj- to Itmk HI. » lonnttlilnK lo pais about fVom 

tiuMil I', jiiiiiil, riillfgr giiiligtrd i|}4!flmrn9i to be risad ^n a minute or two. and fodlvlded 
thiit iliM biHik inny l»i« Ljtid ilimn at any ilnie. Tbe main cfimposition U full ot 

tMniiitiiiilii|{ ri>iiiiirl^i rlryi'rU' 4>]iiirpiied. .\ddiion's dL-duitioti of Une i^Hcing — 
hiiii||lilii iinliiint hut iiuL obvloiii. — 'Si'IICTatub. 

" ll li ll* fCfy brwik fn !i<t plncpd In th(» hnndi orbovi; for. whiitt it amniei and 
tlnllifliu thpifit It U partUniliirly wi^ll c^lcli!^ted to give tiieni a ttute for cLaifllCHal 
IttPlMlilTM -. Ill rnilki^ thiiii\ ri'llih nt the Hre^lde nl home thai whirh had beeta cd 
jtnrtti mill in iiuiilmuitil In ilit* icIiivul-niDm. It Induce! ji lore for claitieal UCei»- 
(urn It ll a I liariiilii|{ Ixuik } TiiU of dvllrate fanciei." — MoHKiNO HsitjiLii. 

" A I a wiiik ■iiKHi'iiUrr' i>r flnn literature, jiure moral), and finod feelina. It inaT 
(«kii niiik wHU till' lii»t |irudin:l(oin of Iti clit» lit ihe ciiiirB range ot English ennt- 
lillHllub."— UatHTia. 
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SELECTIONS EROM THE ENGLISH POETS; 



HEilfUFTIJie 



1. IMAGINATION AND FANCY. 
2. WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Bt LEIGH HUNT. 
Bound in clDth, with gilt edges, price 10«. Bd, each. 



Each volume u complete in iUelf, and preceded by dd Essay Lllus- 
tratwe of the qualities respectively exemplified in the selections. 
The ticst pa-ssnges arc marked and commented upon, and each author 
is characterised. 

Irt " ImaciKation and FaKct," Mr. Leigh Hunt has given an 
answer to the question "What is Poetry?" in an Essay that forms 
an Introduction to the whole range of poetical invention ; one re^on 
of which — the purely imaginative and fanciful — is investigated in a 
icpirit of critical and genial enjoyTnent, 

" Wit A>n HtrxDnB" is prefaced by an illustrative Essay, exem- 
plifying the various mode!) in which these qualities have been luani- 
fested in Prose and Faetry, 

** Tbc cl^Bipn »r tltts delightful fleries Bitpnds 1]cyond a ^f^Uectiaji nf elegant 
extracti, while It combines tlic he&t fc^itures of such colkctlanB. Q'he [wo vplumefl 
alr«ltd7 pubLishcrl are preciEcly the books one would wish t*f carry for co^lf^anlon' 
Bbtp DTI a jnurner, or to have nt hand when tired of work, or at a Ld^e whac tt> do 
for want of It. Ttiey are selcciiom of jome of the best tbinga tome of our be»t 
authors have aatd, AiifcrjtnpAni^d with ahgrt but delicate expofiirion; and $hft>rce- 
metitfi uf their be^utie-s. Tbe>' arc trul/ ino^t genial, agrecabie, and social boojii." 

— EXJLMIKU. 

" Each of them tftet ui the hf*t pauaeei of the bett writert, In tbeir respecttie 
kinds, illustrated by one who will hlnosoirieavc no moan remembrance to posterity 
in the spirit of genial criticism, infami<^(l by a delicate facniUy of diH:rlliiiaation. 
WliBt more could literary ^^pictires deaLre ? ^' — Moknik^ CtiHD|i(lc:i.H. 

" Tlie very essence nrthe siiBiiIest (luatltjei froni Engllib poets." — Atlu. 

" ' Wit and Humout ' fortai i ttendant to ' ImBginatisn and FancT,' bf the lamg 
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tuthar, A li ke deilgn U embodied tn both irorkt. Thebonk it ut DCiceexfalUnitiiig 
and suKKBitlre. It nuf charid fiiT<daui ailBdi Into wlidatn, lod nutute oiiei Into 
Tnjnh.' — ATHEMAua. 

" Books that fVtTj one who hai ii tute muit ha.ve, tad ovfuy oo* wbo tiu not 
thauld have In drder to Jtcqulre cne." — jESitoLO's ALtuiiiNi. 



The 3cl vol, of the Series, illustrative of 
ACTION AND PASSION," 

Will appear neit Year. 



III. 

MEN, WOMEN, iKD BOOKS: 

A SELECTIOtI rS.OM BIB HITHKIITO USCOLLICTEO PROSE WttTrtHOt. 

Br LEIGH HtTNT. 

In 2 vols, post Svo, with a Portnut of the Authoi by Severn, 

^* Th9t ii a b^k ta be in the cherished corner of a pleaiaQt room, aod to be tAkjes 
up wlien the ipirita hsre need of Bunshine. The boak which t^e present inoit t 
reaemblej Ju Mr. HdiiE's farmer writtngii (Hhd thii it a great compliment) U " Tba 
iBdlcator." it! ]>iij)eri hare Cli« ume cordial mixture of fiict and imagiaattDD." — 

ElAMIMER. 

" Mr. Lf-i^li Hunt neter «rlt«t otiierwlie than rheerfull]?. He mil have Eiin> 
(hinD, u'fV/jrmmott; (tAf >|i1rlt«, iriiU U{illi>ld llb^al trulhl; blithely, ^et eamettlf. 
He it the Frlnce of Farluur-window writers." — A-niEnmOx, 

" A book for a parlour-wlnjow, for a tumin^r's cte, for a warm Hnttlde, for c 
half>haur'> leisure, fnr a whnlo riay'j luxury — in any and eirery poiilble ahape ■ 
charming C9inj)HHian." _ VVKiTMisaTEa Rkvibw. 

" There Ijunueh variet;^ and aRreeatile lore of all kind* tn the«e Tolunwi ; ■, tonl 
of reflfvtlnn, brilliant animal Bptrits^ and a eheerfu) phllnaophy. The snlideeta 
embrace alTGOst eveiy topic of a pleas urable and a refining kindV^ — Atlaj. 

** Papers iUuiiratiTe of social matters. coTnicnlitlG*, and joirlalieted. artdng IVom 
flAe kpirit!t aiiil il^Hrnte pt^reeptloTiii, light and «1ejraitt rriticltmi, and diisertadon< 
DD beftUtk'S) ^ofAl and fuminint! ; all abDundiiig wiEh thaL aiif^j^testire power whlC^h 
marlLa tbe Ions' couric of thla auLhor'a writio^i-^* — jKaaoLU'fl NAWiPArKS, 
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